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FOREWORD 

Kr-v. biiAi Maheiidia Natli »)! ihr Navavitlhrin 

(Ni‘w ] on) Chiin lj t!ot logniher a larger niiniljf r 

of Appreciations from etninonl (Indian and iK'in- 

Imlian), of the ldt‘ and teaching of Kesliid) ChuncK i S(‘n. 
This was printed but the whole thing was lost to us. 
Fortunattdy \v<‘ have got hold of a copy which is now 
printed along with some other Appreciations roliecied 
by uin In tliis connexion we wendd re;fer tue reader to 
ih ATa/unuiar’s books — 

Fr(»t. ATaxinuller on Kani Krishna ” and Tfie 
World on Keshid) Cdmnder Sen ’’ 
fiOd-A'Tan Keshab ’’ 

‘‘ Alahayogi Keshab and Europe. ‘ 

And our ])ublications entitletl — 

** Keshab as seen by liis Opponents ” and 
“ Keshab Chandra and Ram Krislma ” 

(Indian Press, Allahabad) 

Some Bengali speeches and articles h.ave been added 
at the end of this book. The reader’s attention is 
particularly drawn to those of Dr. P. Chatterji and 
Mr. B. C. Pal to be found therein. 
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A Bibliography has also been added to facilitate the 
study of the life and teaching of Keshab. 

N.H , — On pages 1 — 214 cf tliis book the Appreciations 
collected by the late Rev. M. N. Bose have been given. 
Those on pages from 215 to the end of the book have 
been collected by the compiler. 


CiYAN KUTIR, \ 

New KatRa, Aelahabaiv | G. C. BANERJI. 

March, 1934. ) 



KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

APPRIiCIATION 

OF HIM AND ins WORK 
liY KMINKXT IXDJWS AXD fOUKOPK.WS 


IlV N N. (illOSK, I*' L S. (LONDON), I’ K. S. T. 

THK WTOJ. -KNOWN KDlJCAriOMST AND IL\ Iv’- AT-LA W. 

November 17 ^ NH)J, 

Mat'I'HICW ARNOIJ) said in on(‘ of his laller-day 
essavs that when he was a voung man lui heard 

Voices in the air. Uappv are they, he rightly ohs^Tved, 
\vlio can hear such V'oice^ (Jne of ihe \ oices A’hich 
he h(‘aid, and v/bicli he congiatulated Inmself on 
liearin;:, was INeuman. yr^^at scholar regietteul 

that in the d.i>s \\ht'n h*^ uniing his essay, iheie 

was scjiK'ely anv "'ah Voa'e, fnan uhich vonjig men 

nneht (haw their insp.iranon. d'lie most attentive 
listeruT could not discover any hut faint echoes cf 

the \'oic(‘s of a precac mg giUH’ration. In i)engal' 
about a genei.ition ag«o il tlv le was a \'oice, it was^ 
K« shub C'hunder Sen. It :n.>v be doubted if even 
among our countrsmen who I'ave received a western 
education there has been in Ik'ngal another such 
Voice as that, d’here have been eminent woi k- rs in 
this or that <pl ere, men of great abilities who have 
served the country in some particular way, some of 
whom may have not only thrown out a new idea but 
embodied it in institutions. But scarcely any (jneh 
except Keshub Chunder Sen has agitated the specu- 
lative thought of nearly all the Enghsh-speaking , 
Bengalees. There have been many “ leading men,** * 
but scarcely another such leader of thought. The 
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'whole province was of course not led by him ; but 
those whom he did not lead felt nevertheless the force 
that was in the air. Some followed him partially ; 
others with minds stirred up by his teachinj^, argued 
against him, act^ively dissented from him. None 
remained quiciscent ; he was not a power to be ignored, 
A stimulus had been given to the thought of Bengal 
and it was kept up by a succession of speeches which 
kept tlic waves rf thought ever rolling. He was 
born at a time when higher Knglish education was 
still a thing of small growth m this country, but there 
^ were among his contemporaries and his elders many 
men of remarkable abilities, great vscholarship, and 
much distinction in their own special spheres of 
activity. In general intellectual power or learning, 
he was not certainly the greatest man of his time. 
He was not great m the subjects taught in the schools ; 
and one is not surprised that his academic career was 
not much of a success. But a leader of men, in par- 
ticular a spiritual leader, is not required to be a 
great ^scholar, philosopher or scientist. He needs to 
have other qualifications ; and in these Keshub 
Chunder Sen was particularly rich. His mind was 
not weighed down by learning, nor refined into a 
discursive subtlety by the grinding-stone of logic or 
metaphysics, but it v.as nstmet with a fire that illu- 
mined its own possessions, communicated its warmth 
^ to all it came in contact with and its light to all who 
(were capable of receiving it. The Divine afflatus 
'which we call genius was in him. That breath was 
the breath of his life. Intensity of conviction, earn- 
estness of spirit, a burning desire to know the truth 
and make it prevail, mace him what he was. Provi- 
dence had endowed him with rare oratpricaj powers ; 
and when these were associated with a commanding 
person^-lity, a pleasing, cheerful countenance, arid a 
voice at once powerful and melodious, it seemed- 
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as if lie was th'* rho^en instrument of the purposes he 
was destined tuKiL 

in his earlmr leac hinc: he was mainlv critical. 
His speeehes me peivuded with a rationalistic spirit. 

It was the rationalsim, howev(‘r, not of the unheliever, 
but of ttie i>{‘!i('ver. lie waited war against supers- 
tition and prepidic(‘ and unmeaning; conventic-ii. He 
did not, like the shallow' atheist, re^^ard human reason, 
especially the ree.'.on ot the mdividuak as the f^iiiding 
light of ide. But in his allegian< e. to the Divhne Will 
and Reason he tell himself bound to oppose the 
ariificiahties with which man had clogged the free, 
forces ct human life and soul. His war against pre-‘( 
judicc was m t)sred, not by his idolatry of the human;' 
reason, but by ins reverence for the Divine Reason. 

It was the iconoclasin, not of Voltaire, but of Luther.’ 
There could be no doubt of his sincerity, for he prac- 
tised what he preached and suffered much in social 
life. It must not btj supposed that he spoke only 
on religion and on ancient socia) customs. Hisf 
scheme ot reform was wide. He spoke on social ’ 
purity, on temperance, on the education of boys 
and of girls, on higher education, on primary edu- 
cation' on the duties of the British Government 
in llie iiasr, on tlic ethics of war, on the spirit 
which shouUl guide Englisfmien m their dealings? 
witti the people ot this country. It is easy to see^ 
from lie. speeches lh<it lie spoke with honesty and 
coureigc. :\ddre sing assemblies, wholly or Lrgely 
English in iheir composition and presided over bv 
eminent oliicials, he spoke unreservedly on what hef. 
considered to be the evils of Indian administration/,' 
the conventionalities, the demoralising practices ofi 
western social life, and, if an apparent solecism wil* be 
pardoned, the barbarities of modern European civil- 
sation. At the same time, he believed that British 
supremacy in India was a Divine dispensation. Thei 
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earntibtness of the .speaker is ni»anifest in every line 
of his utterances. In England, as in India, he was 
ready to beard the lion in his den, and he delivered 
his home truths with an unsparing rheiorn:. Alike 
in the East and the West, he was icciiocla^tic'. lie 
knew no flattery and was staggered by no autliority. 
lie declaimed against forms, forms that were useless, 
teams that were mischievous, forms that hid the reality 
and tliat misled and debased the soul, lie was for peace, 
love and light. He pleaded for simplicity in life, 
sincerity in thought, worship of none but the Most 
High, and worship in no other way than a reverent 
bending of the soul. 

\W\ih advancing years his mind expanded. He 
ceased to he purely critical and began to he con- 
structive. The second stage of his thought may be 
called tlie stage of apjiieciation, of interpretation, 
not meiely of the Hindu religion but of all religions 
that he knciw, not merely of Hindu social and religi- 
ous practices but of all social and leligious piacticcs 
tiiat he knew. Keshub Chunder Sen is seen at his 
best, in the pcrlection ol his glory, in the fulness 
of his intellectual and spiritual powers, in the latest 
years of his lite. The fire of his youth, continued 
uoi merely unabated; it had been sublimed. It was 
all light, no heat. In his own life he had passed 
from the hero’s strife to the saint’s rest. And he was 
prepared to teach the world, not only how to battle 
with wrong, but how to attain peace. He offered 
to the world an appreciation of the religion of Jesus 
as taught and practised by Jesus himself ; an appre- 
ciation of Hinduism as taught and practised l^y the 
ancient Hindu saints and seers ; of Islam as it is in 
itself and as it was intended to be ; of Buddhism as 
it is in itself and as it was intended to be. By obser- 
vation and reflection, he discovered the virtue of 
Yoga and came to understand the Yogi. The for- 
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iTiula:^ of Vedic worship and Vedintic Philosophy 
revealed their meaninj^ to his ripened mind. By 
inner experience he came* to realise the possibility 
and the value of inspiration ; and he was able to 
read in a new lihgt the life and teachings of the 
great religious teach^’r^ of the world. The conflict 
or even the diversity of religions appeared to his 
instructed vision as a delusion. All Religions, he 
saw, were one, even as God Himsell was one. The 
paths were different, but the goal was the same. 
Those that called any one path, the only path, were 
under an error proceeding from ignorance. It might 
bt'. an honest error, but an error all the same. He 
thus came to his idea of the Harmony of Religions^ 
of the Religion ot the New Dispensation, most fiercely 
attacked by those who know it least. But Keshub 
Chunder Sen, though he saw the enors of bigots 
and zealots, was ready to excuse them for he had 
eeen their origin and explanation. He saw a mean- 
ing in Forms and Ceremonies, He had found a key 
to the history of Religions and was prepared to be 
tolerant to all, but ^^as himself not liable to be en- 
snared in the rueshes of any sect which believes in 
nothing but its own label. What a pity he passed away 
in the fulness of his powers before he had done more 
lo spread the new light ! But, as he himself was wont 
to say, 'Fhy will be done.** 



( r, ; 

WHAT T]]K BRAIIMO SAMAJ OWES TO 
KESMUB CIIUNER SEN. 


liV R. n. nriANDARKAR. 

I had not ihe good fortne of being closely ac- 
qi’ainled with the late Babu Kcshub Chundcr Sen, bnt, 
r^s inlitnatoly conne.cled with the great tehgious move- 
ment whieli was under his guidance (or a long time, 

I leel inyseU in a position to form some indgment 
of what the movement owes to him. lli^fore he joined 
the Brahmo Samaj it was little known oiiside of 
Calcutta, 11 is great aim avipears to have been to 
make BralinKn in the religion of the whcde covintry, 
and early in his career he travelled over different 
parts of India preaching liis doctrines. In the year 
1864, he came to Toona, and T remember of having a 
conversation with him in the Native General Library 
in tlie old Eiulhwar-palace which, was the rendezvous 
of the educated people ol Poona m those days. 
Some of iiS, not satisfied with the prevalent religion, 
were in quest of a new one, but we did not feel sure 
tliat tlie Biahrno religion, of which, however, we had 
not heard mucli, wouhl satisfy the religious needs of 
the human soul. And my question to Keshub Babu 
referred to the grounds for his belief that such an 
abstract religion would satisfy the masses. I do not 
quite rememhei Ins reply, but I can say this of it 
that it was l)y no means unsatisfactory. In J870, Babu 
Protap Chunder Majumdar, (lOur Ciovind Roy and 
Amritalal Bose came to Bombay on their way to Man- 
gal re and they iirst delivered some stirring addresses. 
Subsequently in Protap Babu lived witli us in 

Bombay for about six months and succeeded in influ- 
encing tlie minds ot some of us and in organising our 
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Praithana Samaj generally. In this manner the mis- 
sionaries trained by Keshub Babu to carry cut his idea 
of the propagation of I^rahmoism worked zealously 
under his direction and guidance. And the very name, 
Brahmo Samaj of India, that Keshub Babu gave to the 
congregation of his followers after he had seceded 
from the old institution, shows that the Bralimo Samaj 
had emancipated itself from iis narrow provincial 
traditions. 

A doctrinal reform in the creed of the Brahmo 
Samaj must also, 1 believe, be traced to Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 1 he Kishis of the U \\v\n^ 
a retired life in forests with the Heaven above and 
the earth belo.v, worshipped and contemplated God 
enthroned in the Universe, lie was the source of 
evei\t\iirg, was present everywhere, and was the Soul 
of cU. The universe testified to His might and glory, 
which, however, defied man’s powers of romprehen- 
.sion. He was the Ruler of all, the. Lord of all, the 
Protector of all Order was His law and lie pre- 
vented things from running into chaos. In the beauty 
of the Universe they saw His ineffable joy and those 
who actually found Him everywhere by the force 
of r ouleniplation became partakers in His joy. And 
what were the jcjys of a familv life as c^mipared with 
this joy ! “ The wise men of old, therefore, aban- 

doned their desire for a family fife and a social life 
and maintained themselves by begging from door 
to door.” But the religious consciousness of a man 
living in the world and exposed to (he trials and 
temptations of the world involves another element, 
and that has been supplied by tlie Bhaktt School 
of Indian religious thought. To the Hhakta, or 
devotee, God is father and mother. Not that He is 
not as the Upanishads represent him, but. Great and 
Mighty as He is, He is our loving Mother. In one 
of his songs, Tukaram involuntarily gives expression 
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to his full religious consciousness by combining the* 
two elements Incomprehensible is Thy glory, 
even the Vedas have been struck dumb, the mind 
with its windhke speed is crippled. Vain are the 
efforts of my intellect to grasp One with whose splen^ 
dour it is that the sun and the moon are splendid. 
He w ridiculous is the idea of my setting Thee forth 
when he with a thousand mouths failed to do sol 
Says 1 uka, () God ! we are thy children, Thou our 
loving Mother, give us shelter under the shade of Thy 
love.” 

Before Keshub Babu’s active work began, the God 
vvorshipped by tlie Brahnio Samaj Up an i shad 

Ciod. texts from the IJpan^shads were usually 
taken tor sermons and the terminology or literature 
of the Bhaktt School does not seem to have been 
used. 1 he texts descriptive of the nature of God 

occurring in the book published under the name of 
Brahmo-Dhar ma * are from the UpanisJiads, Keshub 
brought in the words Bhakti (love) and Voga based 
on Bhakti (union through love) and preached the 
Motherhood of God. He gave proiuinence to some 
of the ideas of the Bhakti system, though he too does 
not seem to have drawn largely from the literature 
of the School, Sanskrit or Vernacular. 

Keshub Babu lived and has gone. The wheel of 
Law \Dh'd.rr}ui chakra), m Bhuddbistic phraseology, 
which he set going has become clogged and even 
broken into four or five pieces. All efforts to repair 
it by joining the pieces have failed, and the prospects 
of the spread ot Hrahmoisrn, so far as this section 
at least is concerned, have become gloomy. Brahmo- 
inn is the one religion that will facilitate the work 
of the regeneration of India, but no religion however 
good or true, can spread unless its votaries learn 
humility, find out by a rigid self-examination how the 
self overmasters them and surrender it entirely to 
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God, love God and God alone, depend upon Him and 
Him alone, and make strenuous endeivours to spread 
the truth at tlie sacrifice, not only of their comforts 
and worldly position or leputation, which they otl^ht 
to consider as mere trash, but of their life itself. Bud- 
dhism and Christianity spread because they had a 
number of such followers and Brahinois in can spread 
under no ether conditions. Lastly, let ire warn my 
reader that in speaking thus 1 speak impersonally, 
but if personal application is necessary m order tliat 
action rray follow, my words are applicable as much 
to me to anybody else. 


AN AFFECTIONATE ESTIMATPL 


j;y KAi i chaRan ranicrji. 

November 20^ VJ()2, 

In response to your request, 1 have great pleasure 
in furnishing you with my estimate ot my beloved 
brother, Keshub Chunder Sen. Pressed for time as 
1 am, however, I must content myself with formu- 
lating his services in a tew brief sentences. 

1. At a time when most of our educated >oung 
men were in danger of drifting into scepticism, he 
was the means of an awakening among them, which 
enli'-ted large numbers on the side of religion. 

2. The revival of religion among the eJucated' 
took, at starting, an intellectual turn. It was he that 
imparted to it a devotional character, 

3. He gave a practical impetus to the study of 
Comparative Religion in our Province and helped* 
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to bring about an intelligent attitude towards creeds 
other than one’s own. 

4. "I'o him must be assi^jned the honour of having 
popularised Christ in Bengal. The universal regard 
for Christ and His religion is an outstanding fruit 
of his fervid appeals. 

5. By precept- and example, he commended to 
our people the doctrine of communion with brethren 
cf odier creeds. 

6. He was the originator of a peculiarly simple 
stvle of I >(mgali in religious exercises, addresses, and 
writings. 

I natvl hardly refer to his charming personality, 
his genius for organisation, his originality for spiri- 
tual thought, his magnetic eloqueiue, Ins cliild-like 
simplicitx’, and his exemplary life. 


KESIIUB CHUNDRR SEN AS A 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


HERBERT ANDliRSON. 

No Sympathetic student of the History of India’s 
Social and Religious welfare can overlook, or ever 
forget the strenuous part plaved therein by sweet- 
souled Keshub. Few and far between are great men 
such as he. (venerations of India’s unnunibeted 
millions come and go — Her social Reformers stand 
out in sublime isolation, like mighty cornets long- 
. orbited shedding their glorious lustre for a passing 
hour. A Ram IMohun Roy, an Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar, a Mr. Justice Ranade, has made for 
'himself a niche of immortality in the history of 
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the 19 th Century. No less did KeshuS Chunder 
Sen, Reformer and P atrio t, Orator, Ascetic and 
Saint. 

It was early in his public life that he behehl in his 
beloved ccunlry the sad form, as it were, of a white 
robed vidow, whose sorrow had been petrified by 
the customs of a hoary past, whose hopes blighted by 
man-made inslitutions, whose liberties were manacled, 
and whose future was a weavy fore boil mg of myste- 
rious ilb And with Kesluib, sympathy was ever prac- 
tical, it clotlied itself forthwith in glowing word, 
and forceful deed, lie must speak, and he must act 
— and speak and act he did. India's hope lav in 
the regenera: ion of her national ideas, in the refor- 
mation of her national life, in iier emancipation from 
the thraldom of a degenerate past. He would do 
his part whatever the cost might be-— So one behv)lds 
in him a many-sided character, the advocate ot edu- 
cational progress, the defender of civil and religious 
liberty, the apostle of temperance and purity reform, 
the widow’s champion, and the woman’s friend, the 
lover of kis country’s virtue, the fea^'less exposer of 
his country’s vice. 

Like all great l^cformers Keshiib was a man of 
dauntless courage. It is said that m Ins boyhood’s 
days he ever souglit to be tiue lo himself, and when 
once he saw what he l)elieved to be the path of duty 
he fearlessly trod it, even tnough riends dissuaded or 
foes abused. The experiences of later life more than 
justified this early promise of moral heroism. Har- 
mony was his life’s \vatchv\ord. Discord the atmos- 
phere in which he had to propagate u. And one 
cannot recall without a shade of sadness the herce 
struggles, unhappy controversies, passing unpopu- 
larities, painful disagreements, and the cruel mis- 
represeniations that fell to his lot. rrulv he 
learned : — 
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“ HOW sublime a thin^ it is 
To Sliffer -tnci be strong ” 

J^ike some bold promontory that stands out far sea- 
ward, bearing the burnt of a thousand storms, strong 
with a calm enduring strength — so did Keshub Babu 
face his enemies and withstand them all. Opposi- 
tion nerved him to more strenuous efforts, unpopu- 
larity disciplined his soul, defeat gave visions of 
higher ideals, and aspirations after more sublime 
attainments. 

“ His life was gentle ; yet the elements 
So mixed in him, t'»at nature mij^ht stand up 
And say to all the world. ** This was a man.’’ 

Recent events in Bengal seem to foreshadow 
coming changes. A spirit of hero worship n in tlie 
air and men say Give us Heroes of our own kith 
and kin.*' Alas — India has eyes to see — but she sees 
not. It is not heroes of the past India needs — but 
heroism in the present, — and if the Apostle of the 
New Dispensation could send a message such as 
used to thrill men’s hearts in days gone by ; would 
he not say — “ Men Sc Fathers, some thing, some 
litfic thing has been accomplished for which I lived, 
suffered and died ; but oh 1 how much there is yet 
to do. Weary not in this great struggle for the 

Right — The forces that be against progress are over- 
whelming, but lost is the battle they fight. Liberty, 
ju-ticc, purity, truth, in hearth and home, in city and 
empire — make these thy life’s ambition. Struggle, 
enduro, yea die if need be but win them for thyself-— 
thy country — and thy Gcd.” 

I he memory of Keshub Chunder Sen is still 

green, and many eyes will be moist to-day, as 
thought sadly wanders back across the vista of the 

years since, all too soon, as men might say, he 

passed into the Unseen. To know him was to love 
him ; to have but a casual acquaintance was to honor 
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and respect him ; and to those who must to the 
printed paj?^' to learn his worth, his personality faci- 
nates, his life's keen sorrows touch the heart, his 
brave words and braver deeds in the realm of social 
reform command attention and invite imitation May 
it be outs to follow w^here he led, and seekint? not the 
approbation of men but daily strivinj^ to obey the 
will of God, may we be worthy of an epitaph that 
might well have been his. 

‘‘ Hr h.ul kept the whiteness of his soul 

And so men o’er him wept ” 


“ONWARD, forward AND 
TIFAVENW AKD.” 


1!Y AUjRliKUM NAKAUCIAK. 

In the woids of ti.e S.'ifie of Conctjrci, “Mankind 
have, in all aitcs, attadied themselvfs to a few per- 
sons, who, eiiiicr bv the quality of that idea they 
enil'odied or liv the iareieness of heir reception, 
were eniitled to the iio-ition of ie.r.lers and law- 
givers. . . 'I'hese men correct the dftliriiiiti of the 

animal spirits, make us con.sidei ate, and engage us 
to new amis and powers. . . What ind-^mnifica- 

tion IS one great tnan for populations of pigmies?” 
Kestiub Chunder Sen, — the Heaven-ordained teacher 
and preacher, whose silvery voice rang from one end 
of the country to the other — nay " it reached the 
furthest limits of the earth, for ^when he spoke the 
sweet and melodious words of truth and wisdom, th ; 
whole world listened,— was, indeed, a great man. ’ He 
fully answered the above description, and what is 
more, he had not only a message to deliver, but, a 
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lite liv<*, and wiiliin the small f:otnpass of two 

fleshy arms he en hraced the whole world in love 
and frateriKil fellowship, d'l e rare sij^ht ot of a r(di- 
gioii^ lead( r williout a modicnin of odium fheologiciim 
the world witnes‘-ed lu Keshub Churider Sen Our 
Fatlu'i s house that bath many mansion^;, h ilh cei- 
tamlv m.any entrances too, and this tact Keshub 
sought to emphasize in his New Dispensation which 
IS not only a sound but grand idea of synthetic unity 
in the religious thought of of the Nineteenth Century 
in which he lived and worked. 

In Keshnb’s own words, ‘ Great men appear when 
they are needed,” and certainly no great man ever 
rose in the woikl, but his birth was necessitated by 
sunounding cucumslances, and Ins life was a neces* 
sary response to the demands of the ago ” Keshub’s 
advent, too, in the world’s drama, was just at the 
nick of the time. English education, imparted in 
our schools and colleges, had undermined the faith 
of the educated classes of our people in the popular 
religion and delivered them from the galling yoke of 
the Bralinnnical priesthood, and the thousand and 
one injurious institutions and customs which for 
centuries had paralysed all their nobier sentiments 
and energies. Tiie light ol the Western sciences 
bad, indeed, well nigh sAicceeded in disp Ihng the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition. But curious- 
ly enough while it accomplished all this, it failed to 
inspire the \outh ot those days witli any positive 
faiih, on the contrai>, it tended to land them in the 
realm of disbeliet and scepticism. In doubting the 
popular Hinduism of the day, the recipiems of the 
college education in days, brought themselves 

to doubt and eschew religion altogether. In flinging 
away the shackle^ ot corrupt doctrines, they would 
not shrink from going be\ond the holy bounds of 
morality. The excesses ot the early baml of our 
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English educated countrymen are a mattei of history. 
They tilled the heart-, of the patriarchs and pater- 
families of tho^'C liir.e. Wiili serious api'>rehensions of 
social disorder and disc rg inisation while they en- 
couraged the college-bred youth to go on quite 
unchecked in tlieir career of social somersaults of a 
revolting, ami not unoften, of an amusing character. 
The work of destruction seemed to ha very near 
complete. I'he work of reconstruction was with 
them yet. a remote idea. Western science and 
literature had emancipated their minds from the 
thraldom of superstition, hut they could not srrcceed 
in inqilanting into their minds any positive belief, 
any positive creed, which may be said to be the 
mam stay of man’s clraractcr and career under all 
conditions of life. They were, as it were, put into 
the cabin of a ship in the midst of a vast, boundless 
mam, without provision, without compass or rudder. 
The position was, indeed, perilous. 

It was Keslmb Clmndcr Sen who first noticed this 
perilous position of his educated countrymen and he 
drew their attention to it in unerring words of warn- 
ing. ‘ There are two things,” said Muhammud, 
“ which I abhor, the learned in his infidelities, and 
the fool in his devotions.” Our times,” says he of 
Concord, “ are impatent of both, and specially of the 
last.” In his “ Appeals to Young India,* Keshub, 
while congratulating them on tlieir deliverence from 
idolatry which was the root of all the evils which 
afflicted Hindu society, that which constitutes the 
chief cause of degradation,” exhorted them, in no 
uncertain language, to rise from the lake of disbeliefs 
and despondency and do their duty as men, to God 
and man. For the sake of your souls and for the 
sake of the souls of the millions of your country- 
men, • . acknowledge the One Supreme and True 

God, our Maker, Preserver, and Moral Governor, 
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not in belief only, but ^ in every-day concerns and 
avocations of your life. l^y offering such uncom- 
promising allegiance to Him and dedicating your- 
selves wholly to His service, you will rescue your 
own consciences from corruption and sin, and your 
country from superstition, priest-craft, absurd rites, 
injurious practices and horrid customs and usages.*’ 
It need hardly be said that his impassioned appeal 
had not fallen int^ quite deaf ears. If judged by 
the subsequent results, it may not be said with any 
amount of certainty, that it was crowned with an 
unqualified success. But whether the number of his 
immediate adherents increased or not, these burning 
words had their effect on those whom they were 
addressed to, for they awakened and engendered 
in his countrymen a spirit of inquirv, and it is 
certainly, not too much to say that the spirit of 
modern revival of religion which is observed to 
pervade in this Provinces in whatever form and 
shape, owes not a little for it:> incentive to the 
initiative of Keshiib Chunder Sen. 

He was, by common consent, an all-round re- 
former. His sweet and melodious and withal weighty 
utterances on all conceivable subjects of reform 
affecting the best interest of his country and country- 
men, are still, as it were, dinning into our ears ! He 
spoke on sociology, ethics, politics and economics, 
but his main theme was Religion, from which, if 
rightly conceived, would proceed, he answered every 
other kind of reform. Without religion, he said, 
there was no regeneration, social or political, lie 
condemned caste, because ** it is an audacious and 
sacrilegious violation of God’s law of human brother- 
hood.” He was an ardent social reformer, but he 
never advocated social reform on the ground of 
expediency. His heart bled at the sight of wrongs 
and injuries inflicted on men and women cn all sides 
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not because of any inherent fault in the sufferers, 
but because of an unbending and unjust set of 
social laws and customs which had their origin in 
the selfishness of unfeeling men who took pleasure, 
and thought it profitable perhaps, in formulating such 
obnoxious laws and customs. !->ut he knew that in 
this country, where religion and society are inter- 
woven with each other, to attempt at social refor- 
mation without reforming thu religion would be to 
work without aims. The Hindus, we know, are 
exceedingly a religious people. Th(3v walk and sit 
religiously, work and sleep religiously ; and every 
social custom obtaining ui Iiulia, had tor its basis 
the dictat^ts, rightly or wrongly, of tiie nitional 
religion. If, therefore, there is i need for reform 
of their social organisation, u pre-supno-es that there 
is a need for the reform of the religion, in which 
there is a screw loose somewhere inasmuch as it 
gave tacit sanction to such social laws and customs 
as were eating into the very vitals of the Hindu 
society. 

Carlyle rightly observes when lie says, that “a 
man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him. 
A man's or a ration of men’s.” By religion, the 
Fhilc sopher of Chelsea does not, avowedly, mean 
here “ itie church-creed which he professes” but the 
thing a man does particiuarly believe; the thing a 
man does piacticahy lay to heart, and I know for 
certain, concerning his vital relations to this myste- 
rious Uni vet se, and his duty and destiny there, that 
is in all cases the primary thing for him, and cr eative- 
ly determines all the rest. That is Jiis religion'" 
Religion, Emerson says, is the flowering and corn- 
plet'on of man’s culture. He is not dismayed at the 
decline or fall of successive religions, for “ God builds 
his ten pie in the heart cn the ruins of churches and 
religions.” Keshub was the votary of such religion, 

2 
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a religion of heart, not of mere profession, a religion 
ofacticn. not of mere assertion. He was, therefore, 
deculedly of opinion that religious reform was indis- 
pensable to social reform worth the name, both as a 
foundaiion and as a consummation ; and he said : 

If you wish to reform the social organisation of 
India, you must, in the first instance, give her true 
religion, or else your attempts will be ineffectual.” 
** Give her life, — give her capacity to think about her 
spiritual interests —and then you will find social 
reformation spontaneously — ia the natural course of 
things — come about in the fulness of time.” Add- 
ressing a public meeting at the Town Hall of Bombay, 
Sc me thirty yeais ago, when most of the social 
reformers of to-day whose names are mo^t incessantly 
noised about and abroad, must have been still in 
their cradles, he sa^d : . . . “ Then you will, 

perhaps, ask me, what is my progranmo of social 
reform? I would say all the social r^torms I would 
propose for your consideration are involved in this 
grand radical relormation, — religious reformation. 

You will not be required to convene public meetings 
for the purpose of carrying out this refor nation. No. 
For then, through faith the sense of duty of each 
individual will have been awakened to his work, — to 
the urgency and momentousness of attending practi- 
cally to the social interest of India. Questions of 
social reform will not then appear to you as matters 
of worldly expediency, but as questions of vital 
iinportai ce, and will come upon you wiih all the 
weight of moral obligation. The believe in the 
Fatherhood o# Goa is to believe m the Brotherhood 
of man ; and whoever, therefore, in his own heart 
and in his own home worships the True God daily, 
must learn to recog lise all his feilow-counirymen as 
brethren. Caste would vanish in such a state of 
society ; in such enchasiastic religious state of fellow- 
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ship, caste would die of itself ** in a similar strain 
and vein. And he spoke on every kuni op reform 
whtch s flow th^ hnrdi n of t iscnssion and subject 
of controversy throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. No wonder, therefore, that his imme- 
diate followers, the progressiv^e school of l^rahmos, 
should be, among Ins C()untryin(3n, the mO‘^t consis- 
tent and thoiougli paced social reformers ; for the 
reforms they advocate and those they have adopted, 
arc based upon no earthly expediency, but upon the 
solid rock of religious (onviction. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was a man of intense faith 
and everytleng he did or said was inspired by his 
love of God and his sense of duties to man. His 
career and character as a great relormer offer an 
inexhaustible theme for us to dwell upon, but consi- 
derations of space curb our desire, specially as others, 
some of our eminent leaders and men of letters, far 
more competent than ourselves to m.ike a proper 
estimate of the wo' k and worth of the great Biahmo 
leader, have kindly come forward to do us the honour 
to adorn the pages of this Birthday Number of 
the Unity and iVltfiisur with their valuable contri- 
butions. Sufficient however to say, that in these 
degenerate davs, Ke'^hub Chunder Sen has lighted 
the torch of faith and knowle i ge which has shown us 
that our march must henceforth be onward and up- 
ward both as individuals and members of society. It 
will require untiring effort and unswerving persever- 
ance to keep pace wiih the age. The aspirations of 
some do not extend beyond their passions and pre- 
judices and ending there, unhappiness and misery 
to themselves and others follow. However, as we 
look forward to the future, we see shadows throwa 
across our way which seem to indicate that beyond, 
in the vast depths of time, are better and brighter 
days, when men shall use their powers aright, and 
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successfully make their efforts couducive to their 
own improvement and the good of others. We, too 
can do much, if we will but resolutely etert ourselves 
towards removing the dark veil which overshadows 
the future ; and we can assist in clearing away the 
ignorance and superstition retarding ihe full deve- 
lopment of the capabilities of our once great and 
noble, but now un larpily fallen race, and causing 
misery and wretchedness all round. As we aspire 
more and more towards perfection, so shall we 
become more happy and moi e useful. Should we 
not aspire to do our duty then ? And what can be 
more satisfactory to reflec t upon than duty manfully, 
earnesth, and faithfully done? Without this satis- 
faction, how insipid are all other thing' and with it, 

how content and happy do we feeh though adverse 
circiimstanci's encompass us ? l^ut what is this duty, 
to the peifoimance (jf which we ^h(JulLl so earnestly 
aspire ? It is following the dictates of truth, justice and 
reason ; and dou g all ilie gootl we can do for others. 
Easdy may (Uir duty be distcrned, if we stride not 
the pnnnprmgs of our coiiscnmce^ winch point out 
what IS required of us. Oui mllueuce, tliough it 
miy be smail at present, will perchance extend even 
as the circle in the lak'^ is ever extending till it 
reaches the fuithest bound ; and each one, whether 
as a unit of society or individually, by impacting the 
kiiowledge be has acquired and by duing all the good 
he can m other way.s, may assist in widening the 
field of human proj^ress and human Inippmess. Let 
us then proceid ''onward forward^ and Heavenwards'^ 
in the encouraging words of Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder ben. 
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BABU KESHUB CH UNDER SEN. 
KOOr--inKA OF HIS LlhK WOKK, 


HY THE HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE N. G. 

ClIANnAV.NRuAK H.A., LL B. 

Nox\ niher 20, 190\, 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since I saw and 
heard the late Habu Keshub Cnunder Sen,*^ and the 
impression which his utterances then made upon my 
mind lasts as if I had heard the. great orator but a 
few days ago. Me had then returned from Knglandi 
to Bombay and was on his way back to Calcutta ; 
and the Bombay Prarthana Samaj invited him ta 
give io the local public his English experiences 
before lea.ving for his city. I have heard several 
orators since then, both in this country and in 
England ; but Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s oratory 
stands distinguished in my memory by the fact that, 
it “ was the oratory of a God- inspired man Choice 
and cha' le as the English of his eloquence" wa^ it 
was not the beauty of his language so much as the 
beauty of his soul, which giving a p(jculiar lustx.e 
to his fefe and expression as he spoke, touched the 
hearts of his hearers and held them spell- bound. 
One felt oneself in his presence as in the presence 
of a great character, and vvho moved the deep spiri- 
tual forces \yithin, and the heart wa; barren that 
did not feel, when moved by Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s words, that there is God within us, that His 
Spirit resides in us and that the soul of man is divine. 

It is as a God inspired man that Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen deserves to live immortal in the hearts 
of his countrymen. His lectures and sermons, deli- 
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vered from time to time, are in themselves an 
education. They appeal no doubt more to the hearT 
llian to the head and to dry intellectualists they 
may seem to contain very little of learning and 
logic, f'^ut great men, whose mission is to move 
mankind and stir the God within Man, are great 
because they more than others, realise that Life is 
Love and that Love is God and realising that they 
deem it their duty to iin.^rove the heart of man, 
which becomes the source of all good, when it is 
properly roused, and becomes the source of all evil, 
when it is neglected. The story is told of Ruskin 
that so long as he reasoned about Art, very few 
heeded him, and he hardly exerci^^ed any influence 
r.s a great Teacher. Just the moment he began to 
lay down his laws by appealing to the hearts of 
men and by idealising art witii tiie help of nobler 
feelings of huminity, the civilised world commenced 
to see that here was a Teacher who must be heard 
and respected. Great movements which make 
nations great, are not the pioduct of mere int(-llec- 
tual force. Men are not led to great actions by 
mere logic. 1 hat is ihe wor^ of great ideals, and 
gieat ideals are produced only then when men are 
made to realise that there is a soul within them which 
j>artakes of the Divine. 

From this point of view we stand under an ever- 
lasting obligation to Babu Keshub Chiinder Sen for 
the greatness and usefulness of his lifework. It 
was, comparatively speaking, a short life ; but within 
the short span of, say, twenty years, he did what only 
a Great Man could do to sow the seed of Life in the 
hearts of his countrymen by his simple devotion to 
the cause of religion. To the Theistic Church m 
India, founded by i^aja Ram Mohan Roy, and fos- 
tered by the deep and abiding piety of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore — whom, God be praised, we 
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have still among us as a unique example of godli' 
ness — Babu Keshub Chunder Sen gave a position and 
a name. He furnished the movement with active llTe 
T)y becoming in his time ‘ the head and centre of 
the zealous people in every part of the country who 
were adopting the new opinions ” : he gave it a 
** name, a form, and a personality/’ It is now a 
truism to sa^ the motto of the Bralimo Somaj is 
** The Fatherhood of God and the Brotlierhood of 
Man.” 'Phat motto is the Kock, so to say, upon 
which the Brahmo Samaj is foundtd ; it was the 
truth on which Raja liam Molian Roy bared all his 
teachings. Babu Keshub Chunder Sen carried for- 
ward the work where the great Raja had left it and 
gave tlie truth a concrete sliape which no one could, 
mistake. Reformation in leligioa must be thorough, 
otherwise it is no reformation at jilh There is no 
snch thing as a religion for private life and religion 
for public life. Religion has only one meaning — - 
it must touch the heart and influence the whole of 
our life. Where a man’s religion has not fvdfllled 
this function — where it has not made him a man of 
faith, hope, and charity all round, living a life of 
holiness and love at home, in society, m ihe country 
at large, in the eyes of his iamiluds, in the eyes of 
his countrymen, it is no religion at all. To be re- 
ligious you must live as in ‘ the Great Task Master’s 
eyes’. In other words, the Principle of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man ’* must so 
permeate the mind and the heart that it should, 
as it were, become the well of life for each of us 
and then it is that religion has revealed itself in us. 
This, in my opinion, is the root idea of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s teaching — the rich legacy of thought 
that he has left for us by his precept, his example, 
and his lifework. That was and is his message to 
his countrymen. 
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It was no new message. Saints and prophets 
of old, whose names, lives, and teachings are 
household words widi us in this country,' had 
brought the same message and made it the 

mission of their lives. True Religion, which con- 
sists in the realisation of the faith that comes of 
“ the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 

Man ” is as ancient as the world itself. No prophet 
or saint has ever put forward for himself the claim 
of originality. When Carlyle brought to the last 
century his uiessage that “ the first duty of every 

teacher is to dig through the superincumbent 

rubbish of tradition which aees have deposited and 
to reach the bed rock of truth,” he was only preach- 
ing what, for instance, the Maharatti saint Tukaram 
had preached to ftis fellowmen before that. The 
value of such lives as that of Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen is that they teach us how true it is that ‘ na 
man becomes honest till he has got face to face with 
God.” 

Family, country, nationality, humanity may 
seem to exist without the presence of God in our 
idea of them ; but where God is not there these are 
all lifeless. Without the life of godliness crowning 
each of these, they are mere empty shows. Once 
realise what it is to get “ face to face with God” — once 
realise what it is to believe unflinchingly and abide 
by the faith that God is our Father and we are all 
H is children, what a new world full of Jife and 
vigour, of immortal hopes and aspirations, is created 
within and xviihont us ! Then, and then only, all 
noble exertion for the good of others, /or ///^ public 
good (as the phrase now goes) becomes inspiring, 
and difficulties, disappointment, failures, so far from 
depressing energy and killing higher thought and 
further exertion only serve to heighten all noble 
endeavour. Failures under such a faith become ta 
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the believing soul only the prophecies of success. 
Hence was it that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen both 
by* precept and e>’arr:ple laid such great stress on 
the value of ‘*praver** and “meditation**. V\ e must 
get “face to face with God” if we wish for regenera- 
tion whether that regeneration be imiividuaU social 
or a' ion I, ahci we can get face to face with Him if 
we learn to pray He works who prays. It is a 
great thing to know when to pray and how to pray. 
Prayer is the source and secret of all true life. 

Pray to God as a child — surrender yourself to Him, 
confide to Him all your thoughts and actions. Seek 
Him in the moments when you are alone — and so 
sought, He becomes your life. This is the second 
legacy of teaching, Babu Ktshub Chunder Sen 

has lift for us and 1 count it as the most precious 
of the heritage we have derived from his life. 

But is there no other ? There are other lessons 
to be derived from his life, for it was a life of godli- 
ness. But to me these two which I have set forth 
form the root idea of the life of this child of God, 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. Otlier remarkable 
traits of his character are merely emanations of these 
two. I have heard those who knew him intimately 
say that he had “ «'i woman’s heart * — sj simple, 

loving and patient he was. He had, 1 have been 

told, remarkably patience — he bore and he preserved — 
never disappointed if the harvest did not come at 
once ; never angry because the hour was dark and 
profitless. But these and many o her qualities of 
his angelic disposition are so many lights of the life 
whose mission was to get and teach other how to 
get face to face with God.*' He was a Bhakta 
and in that sense he was a truly inspired Prophet. 
He was “ the faith an I patience of the saints ” — and 
what a glory should be ours if cherishing his sacred 
memory we tried to make what was his also ours ! 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 


HY N. N. GHOSH, ESQ., BAR-AT-LAW, F.L.S., LONDON. 

In article which I contributed last year to this 
paper 1 said : “ Keshub Chunder Sen is seen at his 

best, in the perfection of his glory, in the fulness 
of his intellectual and spiritual pov^ers, in the latest 
years of his life .... By observation and reflec- 
tion he discovered the virtue o^ yoga and came to 
understand the yogi. The formulae of Vedic vyorship 
and Vedantic Philosophy revealed their meaning to 
his ripened mind. By inner experience he came to 
realise the possibility and the value of inspiration ; 
and he was able to read in a new liglit and life and 
teachings of the great religious teachers of the world. 
The coi flict or even the diversity of religions appear- 
ed to his instructed vision as a delusion. All Reli- 
gions he saw were one, even as God Himself was 
one. The paths were different, but the goal was 

the same He saw a meaning in Forms and 

Ceremonies,” In the same article I expressed the 
regie t that Keshub Chunder Sen passed away in the 
fulness of his powers before he had di^ne more to 
spread the new light. 

It is unfortunate not only that Keshub Chunder 
Sen passed away before he had done more to spread 
the new light, but that the 1 ght itselt was mistaken 
for a will o*-the wisp by so many of his followers, 
who in consequence, repudiated his leadership and 
seceded from his party. No one was better fitted 
to proclaim the new gospei, to interpret and vindi- 
cate it to the cftiss^es' that had come under the 
rationalistic influences of English education. Ram- 
Jrrishna Paramhansa has already been inculcating it 
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by parables and in an easy conversation! way to a' 
miscellaneous group that was attracted to him. A| 
little later, Pundit Pijaya Krishna Goswami, once a 
disciple of Keshub Chiinder, was cjmmunicating 
similar truths to men, mostly Hindus, to whom ris 
personality was a fascination. Several English* edu- 
cated men came under the influence of these teachers 
and were profoundly aflected by it, but neither of 
them commanded the respect of the educated classes' 
generally to anything like the extent that Keshu^ 
Chunder Sen did. For did they know so well as 
Keshub Chunder how to reac h the mind or the heart 
of those clqsse^-i ? His disciples had not”"his pjasticity 
or openness of mind, and when he proclaimed his 
ideas subsequently known as the New Dispensation, 
several of them mistook their own narrowness for 
superior wisdom and consistency and regarded him 
as one misgUKled, suffering from an aberration or 
a weakening of the brain. I'hey went further- When 
he spoke of being the recipient of aciesha or Inspira- 
tion, they looked upon him very much in 'the' same 
lighf" in which so many English writers have regarded 
Mahomet, either as a matuac, subject to delusions or 
as a positive, pretentious impostor. His catholicity 
in religion, his idea of the H irniony of Religions, they 
regarded as a compromise with error. They held 
themselves to be the sole possessors of truth and they 
could not permit their leader to dally with other 
system of faith or to recognise in them any substra- 
tum of truth. The new revelation of which he claimed 
to be a possessor, was in their judgment, only an 
instance of a relapse, a back sliding. Keshub Chun- 
der Sen lived lo discover that his olde- teaching, if 
it had bred some sort of a faith, had bred more of 
scepticism and self-sufficiency. He was unable to 
slay the Frankenstein he had raised. He was over- 
thrown. 
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It takes time for a creed to spread. It can only 
be regretteil that Keshub Chunder did not live lon<? 
enough to spread the new creed — a creed rew to him 
and his party but by no m^ans new in this country. 
As I have said already, nobody could have done it 
mo e effectively among the classes known as “ Young 
Bengal.” 'Fhose, however, who had willingly sat at 
his leet to imbibe lessons in criticism and pick holes 
in the logical garments of the traditional religions, 
rjebelle d against him when he announced tue con- 
quests he had made in the field at spiritual truth by 
the newly opened spiritual eye. fhe blin^^ cannot 
always implicitly believe in the seer. Keshub as a 
seer could not be trusted by all of those who had so 
long ch erfully accepted his metaphysics, his logic, 
his inconociasm. No wonder. Men who have never 
realised Ciod may be forgiven if they take anybody to 
be a charlatan who proft^sses to have realised 
1 ini. Aiiesha or Inspiration must appear as a 
morbid fantasy to one to whom God is only an hypo- 
thesis, a possibility, an inference, a latent force, a 
suggestion of the order of nature, an unk- own and 
unknowable something. To one who had realised God 
as a near and friendly Personality, as an ever present 
I gu de and companion who listens and speaks. Inspira- 
tion is real as life. There is abundant evidence that 
it is no hallucination. Whether it conies from with- 
out or IS ihe voice cf the indwelling Divme soul 
rendered ariiculete. there it is : — a fact that is un- 
deniable, a fact that is confirmed by circumstances 
and veiitied by results, a fact that uo psychic law can 
explain It comes only to the pure, tranquil, devout 
mind. It is a direct proof at on e of the existence of 
God and of His relations with man, offered not tO' 
convince the sceptic but to heal and guide the faiihfuU 
pious and reverent soul. It comes njt to the man 
proud of his intellect or purse, but to the humble, un- 
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sophisticated soul, to the guileless shepherd.s, the 
simple fisherman, the humble carpenter, ihi untutored 
village maiden, to the man in deep distress wlio losing 
all trust in himself and abandoning all h ipe of help 
from man, lod^s upward for relief. It comes in 
different wavs to different men, asleep or wake; 
comes -mmetimes as message for a great purpose, 
sometimes as a guidan :e in a trivial m itter of indivi- 
dual life. Hlessed are they who can recei e it. 
Everv one who says he has received it is not an im- 
postor, nv.r the victim of a delusion. W hen Keshub 
Chunder Sen received his inspirations he had spiri- 
tually progressed, not declined 

Anvl it IS the lot of anv one, asleep or awake, 
to be confronted with any visible ir amfestation of 
the Deity; if to use a rnetap lor of Kmn Krishna 
Paramhansa’^ the piety of the devotee fieezes any 
fragment of the Divine spirit so as to make it patent 
in some form to him, his soul must go down in 
homage before it. That form, inspite of all th jore- 
tical difficulties, comjs to the pre-eminently asso- 
citated in his rrind with the Divine, and to be re- 
garded by him as the symbol and exp. e sion of 
Divinity The worship of any form may f)e denoun- 
ced as idolatrous, but the fortunate individual who 
has witnes-ed what may be called a phenomenal 
manifestatK n of God, cannot but do it worship. His 
own experiences confirm him in the conviction that 
he is pursuing no phantom, for he finds fus prayers 
listened to, his question answered, his wounds healed. 
Illusions never render that service. According to 
a man's deseris are his rewards. As he sows, so 
he reaps He who practices self knowledge aiKi 
by laborious methods at last attains jnanay dis- 
cover-> God in himself not in any phenomenal aspect 
but as an abstract verity. He discovers Him by 
realising his unity with Him. Deep self-absorption 
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resulting in a beatific trance is the method foi tliis 
kind of realisation. The jnani may dispense with 
worship, with form and ceremony, even with prayer. 
And he alone has the right to do so ; none else has. 
The jtiajii is one who has teal scd God by Yo^a, and 
not merely one who says, or believes as a philo- 

sophical doctrine, that all is brahma and brahma is 
all. 'I he jnaiia-yogi alone has the right to rise 

superior to foim, ceremony and worship; not the 
mere theoretical vedantist or theist. The man who 
seeks God through love or reverence and utter self- 
surrendi r, and is happy enougti to find Him by that 
means, comes to regard Him i ot as one with himself 
but as ditlerent and superior, claiming his homage. 

To the man of lov( and piety God reveals himself 

in a formal way. The manifested form, a s already 
observed, commands wo ship from which form and 
ceremony are inseparable. The efficacy of mantras 
and forms is proved not so much by abstrac: reason- 
ing as by expei lence. The world has room enough 
for both llie jnani and the bhakta, for the mystic and 
the formal worshipper, for a Sankaracharya and 
a Chaitanya. Their methods are ditferent, though 
their end is the same, the realisation ol God. Neither 
has the right to chum a monopoly of truth nor even 
to find fault with the methods of the other. Keshub 
Chunder Sen in his maturest days had come to 
appreciate both these methods and the unity of their 
purpose. But when he announced this recognition 
he was himself not appreciated by those who were 
tied down to the formula of Formless Brahma and 
who would neither admit the possibility of a Divine 
Manifestation commanding worship, nor rscognise 
the futility of dispensing with formal worship before 
brahma had been realised by yoga, Keshub Chunder 
Sen pat»sed away shortly after he had himself seen^ 
the light and before he had made as many others see 
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it as he had power to influence if time was spared 
to him. The article, like the last year’s, I can only 
close with an expn^ssion of regret that not only were 
his latest ideas not as widely received as they should 
have been, but that they were held as a proof of 
spiritual deterioration. Hxit God works His will in 
many ways and the neglected truth that Keshub 
Chunder Sen bequeathed to his countrymen has since 
been disseminated through other instruments and is 
destined to spread far and wide. 


KliSHUB CHUNDE'< SEN— AN 
APPRECIATION. 


liY J. N. K.AR()UHAR, M. a., V. M. C. A. 

This is not an attempt to sum up the character 
and genius of Keshub Chunder Sun nor yet to mea- 
sure him by the absolute standard of righteousness 
and truth, but merely an attempt to realize the value 
of the work he did for India, and to pay a tribute of 
honour to his memory. faken all in all, he was 

probably the most potent Indian of the nineteenth* 
century. , He was a man of ijreat original force, of 
contagious enthusiasm and of marvellous personal 
influence. He was a man of action rather than a 

man *of thought, and won bis way rather by the 

might of his will and the force of his character than 
by intellectual strength. He had the ambition and 
the magnetic attraction of the natural leader and 
also the practical tact and political prudence of the 
organizer. Yet the centre and source of all his 

power lay in his religion. 
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He (lid his be-^t work * as a preacher of Thei'>m. 
It would to utterly impossible to measure the influ- 
ence hcj has exerted on Indi i as a whole in this 
regard, l^aru Mohun Rov was the originator of the 
niovciufint ; but it was Keshub that made it a 
might V force in tiie minds of educated Indians. For 
it wv)uld be a grave mistake to suppose that the 
Brahitio Somaj is the only product of Keshub's 
preaching : It is simply truth to say that he left the 
impress of ids faith deep on the mind of Trulii every- 
where. lie gave such an inipu se to the belief in 
the one perscmal as it had not received in India 

for cemiines. Hindus all ov('r the land are difTerent 
men to day Ixicpuse of his preaching. 

In tins conin'ction, we may note also ihe service 
he did to India bv h.s interpietation ol Chri>t. What 
he said on this sub)f‘ct cannot satisfy the ('hristian 
coOvSciousncss ; yf't we recognize to the (all the value 
of what he did. Kani Mohun Rov had sp )k(m in the 
most emi hatic way about the value of the teaching 
of Jesus but he had maintained a most extraordinary 
silence abrait the life, and character of the Teacher 
H imself. vVas it any wonder that this advocacy of 
the teaching fell upon unheeding ears ? 13iu Keshub 
reveied Christ as he revered no other. It was the 
character of the Teacher that impressed him. And 
some these of his lectures that deal with Christ are 
g Ion lied with an emotion and an eloquence that 
made them exceedingly effective when they are 
delivered and render them powerful to this day. 
/Keshub did more than any other single man to pro- 
duce in the minds of educated Indians that venera- 
tion for Christ which one hears expressed everywhere 
throughout the country to-day, 

Keshub was also of supreme value to India as a 
social retormer. Society will never be reorganized 
by talk. Only men who are willing to make 
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sacrifices, to take the risk of the pioneer, to bear the 
obloquy that falls on the first martyr, can powerfully 
influence for good the social organism pf which they 
form a part. A single act of honourable self-sacrifice 
is worth thousands of per fervid speeches not followed 
up by vigorous action. KeshuIVs stand aj.’ainst caste 
will probably produce more permanent elTects than 
anything else he ever did : and perliaps the most 
beautiful monument that exists to his memory are 
tlie numerous Jlrahmo homes, whose family life has 
been emancipated, widened, and glorified by the 
principles which he taught and put into action. 

Keshub*s vigorous work and eloquence were, 
however, iruitful in a variety of other ways. Mei 
played a large part in roinang ihal jiatriotic feeling’ 
which IS to day so power lul in everv part of India, j 
His lej:tunis glow with a peculiar passion when his| 
subject leads him to consider the future of India. 1 
Clearly his native laud si rred the very firn st feelings 
of bus heart and stirred them mightily. The intellec- 
tual moveniCut ol th.e middle of the century lelt the 
impact of his thouglit and his (doquence. Kduca.tion 
and literature were enriched by the movements he 
started and guided. In many ways he proved himself 
a true man, built square, strong, compact, instinct 
with will and wearing tha spiritual crown, without 
which our frail humanity so far from what it ought 
to be. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN— AN 
APPRECIATION. 


BY JOGKNDRA CHUNDER GHOSE, M. A., B. E., 
TAGORE LAW PROFESSOR. 

It is now twenty years that the great preacher 
passed away from among us. All personal acrimony 
of his enemies as well as extreme partiality of his 
friends should have disappeared by this time and 
given place to an impartial jippreciation of his 
character. P>iil lerent events have shown that that 
desirable result lias not yet taken place An incident 
of his s diool (lays has been the theme of angry dis- 
putants about his character. It is a lamentable sight. 
That Kesliub Cliunder wns a boy of exceptional 
truthfulness and purity of conduct is an undoubted 
fact. Many years ago, I clianced to read a short 
account of hi^ school days written by Mr. Justice 
Ghose when he was young is full of Keshub — 
they were great friends at School — of his truthfulness 
and the purity of his character. This testimony is 
valuable not because of the position and the character 
of the witness but because it comes from one of the 
most intimate friends of the boy Keshub. We need 
not pursue the subject any further. We know that 
Keshub learned to pray early and his enthusiastic 
soul was stirred to its depths by the power of prayer. 
In course of time he came to believe that the great 
and eternal God heard his prayers and guided his 
ways. If there is a God, He certainly hears the 
prayers of his children and guides their ways. Is He 
not the I rotector of his servants? No man however 
is free from the taint of self and it is not unlikely 
that Keshub, like other prophets, sometimes might 
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have inishihen his own inclinations for the coinniand 
ot God. Hut true it is nevetthei* that he above 
most of his contei7i.ioraries had ilu^ abundant rrace 
of Ciod and ITis nicrcifu! f^uidance for the good of 
an unforliinatii people, rfe taight modern India ihe 
great lesson. hat piayers are answered by ihe 
Eternal Spirit and that man should seek the Divine 
light in evetv action of his lift'. 

Ch itanya's memorable stand against pantheism, 
and personal example of a palpable relationship 
between God a»tl man, is tlui most beautiful c' apter 
of Indian History. iVfler centuries, came Ram 
Mohun , wliD'O mighty intellect shattered the false 
subtleties of Vedantic i antheism which had sapped 
the foundations of all true relu^non in India and 
brought her to the piesent depth of her degradation. 
Debendra Nath Tagore, trucly called a Rishi, bore 
the torch of pure theisti and fed it with the Ahuti 
of his spirit’s devotion, till ii shone with a refulgent 
light illuminating the dark firmament of India In 
the soul of his disciple Keshuh Ch .nder Sen, the 
light thus transmitted from teacher to pupil, became 
a deavouring flame. Great he was in devotion and 
the infection of hii example and burning eloquence, 
unexampled in the History of India carried all before 
them. Debendra Nath Tagore and Ke^hub Chunder 
Sen worked hand* in- hand for some time and made 
the Drahrno Somaj go forw ird in the path of pro- 
gress. But the abrcigation of caste, re marriage of 
widows, equal rights of men and women, like the 
abolition of idolatry, became the war cry of the new 
party led by Keshub which seceded from the 
Maharshi. New India responded warmly to the call 
of Keshub and Englishmen gave him their unsuited 
sympathy. His fame spread far and wide ; and his 
marvellous eloquence made him the most command- 
ing figure in India. I saw him speak in the Town 
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IJall ra true King of Men. Ram Mohun Roy was, 
i\Tuller called him, Rex, King. But he was 
the intellectual King only, Keshub alone was King 
of tlie heart of New India. 

Kcshub Chunder, like his master R-,m Mohun Roy, 
was steeped in Christian ideas. His ignorance cf 
Sanskrit, as in the case of that most distinguished 
of Hindu lawyers, Dwarka Nath Mitter, placed him 

at a disadvantage in appreciating truly the ancient 

doctrines of Hinduism contained in the Vedanta 
and Sdnkhya Yoi4a and Bhat^ahata, But, all Keshiib’s 
deficiencies were made up by hi^' great enthusiasm 
and devotion. No wonder that people, and probably 
he h in self, as Ids enemies sav, believed that he was 
an ins[)ired prophet. Inspired or not, he was cer- 
tainly a prophet at whose trumpet-call, tlie fetters 
fell away from the legs of the Pariah and the closed 
doors of tlie Zenana were unlocked and the widow 
was allowed once more to have the beautiful hair 
of Indian wotnon on her shaven head. Aye truly 

he \vas a prophet who purged India ( f pantheism 
and brought true theism, the Bhakti of Chaitauya, 
once again to India. There is no prophet greater 
than he who taught India the Cdiristian lesson that 
God is the Supreme Master and that life’s one 
great privilege is to serve Him. Those that were 

with him speak with reverential awe of the effect 
of his eloquence and his enthusiastic devotion upon 
the minds of men. Men left off their parents and 
gave up we ilth and worldly persuits to follow 
him. When he spoke, he spoke iike one inspired 
and no wonder that people worshipped him. 

His own great devotion and the devotion of the 
band of truly pious men who gathered round him, 
made him, in his later years, a mystic. He tried to 
fuse the teachings of all past prophets in one great 
final mesmge which he called the New Dispensation. 
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The truthful young Keshub, when he grew up to he 
the mystic prophet, in his anxiety to unify the lessons 
of all s\ stems into one hannonious whole and con- 
ciliate divergent parties, forgot the absolute necessity 
of lighting with all his might falsehood whether it 
consisted in the claim of the Christians and Vaish- 
navas that either Christ and Chaitanya was God himself, 
or in the claim of Mahomet that he made the moon 
stop in her course, that he received the Koran from 
Heaven direct or in the prevailing idolatry of this 
country. Nevertheless, the New Dispensation is a 
notable attempt to prove that it is possible to recon- 
cile all r' ligious creeds. It has not succeeded in 
convincing men of other creeds, but it has certainly 
widened the vision of all theist^. 

Keshub was cut off in the prime of his liie. Those 
that knew the Brahmo Somaj when he was living, 
and i-ee it now, feel the difference that the want of 
Keshub has made to India. People now care more 
for place and wealth and honour than for the love 
of God or of country. Pantheism has, again, raised 
its head and penetrated even into the Brahmo Somaj. 
Kir tan has lost its atiraction and pra\er its hold 
upon the rnmds ol our people. 

You are gone. O King and ma-^ter, and the 

spirit of darkness has, once again, swept over the 
plains of India and their breath has killed all enthu- 
siasm all devotion, aye, all true patriotism. Come 

back, U mighty master, and fight them, for those 

that follow you, are weak and faint. Come back with 
the angels of God and the prophets of old whom you 
loved so Well and roll back the lowering cloud of 

the dark and low spirits that have overspread the 
firmament of your country. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND HIS 

tp:achings. 


BY BHARADWAJA AEJREKUM NARaUCIAR. 

Few positions can well involve greater anomalies 
than that of a modern educated Hindu. Brightest 
light and deepest darkness, the oldest of the old 
world and the newest of the netv meet around him 
and produce contrasts which would be heard to 
parallel in any other time or place. On the one 

hand he has been instructed in the discoveries of 
recent physical science, and views the universe in 
their lights as a great field of order and law, with 

the philosophies of our time, the systems of Kant 
and Hegel, of Hamilton and Mill, his sublie brain 
deals with an ease and readiness shared by few 
even of the \\ estern peoples. Accustomed to read 
the English language with ease, lie supplies the lack 
of modern Indian literature by the free U; e of the 

same books which fill libraries in the west. The 
pictures of European domestic and so ial life pre- 
sen ed by Fnglisii and American newspapers and 
works of fiction are almost as familiar to liirn as 
to any people in Europe and America European 
moral ideas, however, widely divergent from his 
own, must be known to him hardly less well than 
to Europeans themselves. The religious systems 
of the West he less c bliged to recognise as a 

vital part of that mysterious Western energy b fore 
which the thrones and towers of his country have 

crumbled »nto dust. Thus on one side of his life, 
the educated Hindu basks in the fullest light of the 
present century. 

But on the otlier side, by what stygian darkness 
is he surrounded ’ His father, mother, wile perhaps 
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the grand-parents and uncles to whom, he pays 
patriarched homage — are, by profession, idolatorst 
worshippers of a whole pantheon ^f deities, whom 
it would honour too much to compare with the gods 
and the goddesses of Olympus, or the wild comrades 
of Odin and of Thcr. 

When we remember, that it is no dull and stupid 
race with Boetian brains and talk of oxen, still less 
a race essentially secular like the Chinese (consti- 
tutional indifference in religion, and materialist in 
philosophy) to whom so singular a dilemma has 
been presented ; but on the contrary, a race whose 
subtlety of brain and love of metaphvsiral research 
far excce^’ed perhaps those of modern nations 
of Europe, and among whom in all ages the 
wildest religious devotion has been common, it 
becomes a matter of exceedingly interest to see what 
the outcome of the struggle may be. To continue 
for more than a generation in the midst of such 
outrageous contradictions of belief and life must 
assuredly be impossible ; the question is, — How 
will they escape from them ? In what direction are 
the minds of the youth of India ter ding ? Is there 
any chance of the revival of old polytheism ? Or 
will popular Hinduism be abolished and forms fiankly 
adopied ? Or lastly, will another faiih indigenously 
attaching itself perhaps by some slender tendrils, 
to the great fallen tree which henceforth lies pros- 
trate, but beaiing flowers and fruit after its kind, 
all having natural affinity to the new “ climate of 
opinion,” the new science and new philosophy, 
new ethics, new social and political life in which 
it has sprung ? 

It popular Hinduism be surely though slowly 
sinking ; and no chance exists for its revival, is there 
a chance of acceptance of Christianity in India ? — 
very small, however, seem the indications that such 
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a thing may be. The progress of the rnissi naries 
is nt all events^ dilatory. At all events the result 
of their labours does not appear to beassuning the 
rank of a political event. Perhaps our people have 
been not a little bewildered by the seeming incon- 
gruity between the message and the messengers 
who have brought it — the Sermon on the Mount and 
the sciriet coated Evangelists who are so little 
wont to turn the cheek to the smiter, or give an 
additional province by him who would rob them of 
one already acquired 

For more reasons than need be cited here the 
] rahmo Samaj ushered into being by the mighty 
genius of l\‘ammohan Roy, has during the seven or 
eight decades of Us existence, been productive of 
much social and political welfare of the land of its 
birth ; and it is destined to be despite all that has 
been and may be urged against it by purblind 
observers and interested individuals, the future 
national religion of India ; for it eminenth satisfies 
all the needs of head and heart of man. 

Now, what part Keshub hunder Sen played in 
this onward progress of Indian religions, social and 
political thought, involved in the rahmo Samaj is 
too well kr own throughout the three continents of 
Asia, Europe, and America to need a detailed re- 
capitulation here But as on the occasion cf the 
annual celebration of the birth- day of the illustrious 
religious leader it has become customary with us 
to dwell upon a few points of his noble carrier, 
character and work, we have thought it our duty to 
address ourselves to’ the readers of Unity and the 
Minister on the subject, as succintly as we can. 

Keshub joined the Brahmo Samaj in the year 
1860. Before him and after the death of its illustrious 
founder, the P rahmo Samaj had been in existence 
under the leadership of that pious soul, Debendra 
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Nath Tagore, who is happily for us, still amidst us 
in flesh and blood, and who for his devout spirit 
and great dignity of character has been fittingly 
designated “ Maharshi ” — the great saint —by Keshuh 
himself. Yes the Brahmo Satnaj did exist before. 
Keshub and he was not its founder. Hut historical 
truth devolves upon us the duty to aver that it was 
since Keshub’s connection with the movement that 
the banner of the Brahmo Samaj succeeded in un- 
furling itself not only in every nook and corner of 
India itself but in the four quarters of the globe. 
While Debendra Nath’s Brahmoism was national 
in its aspect, Keshub Chunder’s Brahmoism became 
Universal »n its character. It is well that tenants of the 
Brahmo Samaj under the leadership of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen should be re-stated with a view to let the 
present generation of our countrymen know what 
they are and let them huve an opportunity to judge 
for themselves whether this country, fallen as it is 
to-day, may not once more take her place among 
the hierarchy of nations by adopting such a simple 
and yet sublime faith. Summarised the teachings of 
Keshub h under Sen are : — 

1. The Brahmo Samaj believes that God is, that 
He is a spirit, and that He is one without a second. 

2. That God is a personal living God, with the 
infinite attributes of truth, wisdom, love, holiness, 
power, glory and peace. 

3. That God is present in us, and with us. He 
directs all the functions of our body and mind 
according to its immutable laws. He watches over 
all our thoughts and actions. His spirit surrounds 
us, and fills us, and is the Cause of centie of all 
physical and mental forces. 

4. That God is present in the aspects and laws 
of nature, and nothing that takes place, takes place 
without His will and power. 
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5. I hat as God's general providence superin- 
tendents over the affairs of all mankind and the world 
at large, so His special providence presides over 
the circumstances and destinies of individual men, 
and leads them through mysterious ways from evil 
to good. 

6. That there is a double nature in man namely 
his body and his spirit His body is perishable, but 
his soul is immortal. 

7. That the immortality of the soul means eternal 
progress in goodness and godliness. 

8. That without faith in a future existence reli- 
gion is impossible. 

9. That every man is responsible for his deeds 
and thoughts. 

10. Tfiat inward as well as outward sin brings 
its owm punishment both in this life and the life to 
come. The punishment of Sin is the degeneracy and 
anguish of mind, and sometimes bodily afflictions 
also which produce the anguish of mind. 

11. That righteousness brings its reward of 
internal peace both here and hereafter. 

12. That sin is the wilful violation of God’s laws, 
material, moral and spiritual. 

13. That righteousness is conscious and wilful 
obedience rendered unto God in the trials, occupations, 
and temptations of life 

"'H. That there is neither material heaven nor a 
material hell ; but that heaven and hell are the states 
and relations of a man's being, according t(^ the 
merits of his life, both here and hereafter. 

15. That there is a spiritual relationship and 
future union of souls of heaven. 

16. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the existence 
and divine authority of conscience, which lays down 
for man the dictates and prohibition of God. 

17' That the foundation of all religion is laid on 
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the spiritual instincts of man which are imbedded in 

the nature of the soul. 

18. That faith is the organ through which the 
perception rf spiritual realities is possible, and prayer 
is tiie law without which spritual progress is impos- 
sible. 

19. The ISrahrno Samai believes in the liarmoni- 

ous mission ol prophets and great religious teachers, 
throng ii the lustre and power of whose teachings and 
examples we discern what is salvation and spiritual life. 

20. I he Hrahnio Samaj believes Jesus Christ to 
be tb.e chief of all prophets and teachers 

21. The Hraliino Samaj believes in the harmony 

of all ser ptures, and in the efficacy of studying the 
Bible and the Hindu scriptures. 

2', That, according to the needs and tendencies 
of man! nd, at diflerent countries, the providence of 
God intioduces, and carries out particular dispen- 
sations i)r pliases of religion, with the object of deli' 
venng nations and individuals from sin and misery 
and cf enlightening them with truth, holiness, and 
peace. 

23 'The Brahmo Samaj in its progressn e develop- 
nients in j)rinciple as well as life, constitute'^ such a 
dispen^ >iti jn, aiul it therefore cal s itself Nevv ispen- 
satior . 

2 + . The llrahmo Samaj believes Theism to be the 
dispensation i;f the age. It vvill include all previous 
dispensations. Ir will hanru ruse with every form 
of scientific and pbdosophicai truth. The forms and 
modes of the develojuneni of Theism will differ in 
different coi:r’ tries and communities ; but its spirit 
Will be the same everywhere. And the Brahmo 
Samaj fully believes that Theism will be the religion 
of the future, 

25. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the inspira- 
tion and cruch teaching power of its apostles. This 
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inspiration is more intense in some men and less 
intense in others. 

26. Thp Brahmo Samaj believes that the gift 
of inspiration is natural and universal. That men 
have been inspired and commanded by God to do 
great things in the past, and men can be also inspired 
at the present time as well as in the future. But 
that men commissioned to carry out the special 
purposes of God are gifted with special inspiration 
for those purposes. 

27. The Brahmo Samaj believe^ the position and 
mission of women in the Theistic Church to be very 
high, and unless and until men have learnt thorougdly 
to purify their hearts in regard to women and to 
honour them, Theism will not take root in this land 

28. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the solemn 
duty of the communion of the spirit of man with the 
spirit of God. It does not believe m meditation, but 
in our immediate spiritual vision of the perfections 
of God. This is worship. 

29. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the duty of 
communion with the spirits of holy men, both living 
and dej aned. This is brotheihood. 

30. The Brahmo amaj believes in the duty and 
utmost efficacy of prayer for spiritual and not for 
material benefits. 

31. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the great 
duty of Public and joint worship. 

32. The Brahmo Samaj believes that the brother- 
hood of men enjoins the great duly of sincerely 
loving and doing service to each other, material, 
moral and spiritual. 

33 The Brahmo Samaj believes that religion 

includes every manner of good work and every 
description of social ref . rni. But it dees not believo 
in any work, or any reform, the spirit of which is not 
tricily and faithfully subordinated to religion. 
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34. The ]]rahmo Samaj believes in the harmony 

of different orders of religious culture such as 
meditation, prayer, good \vork, asceticism, and reli- 
gious wisdom. 

35. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the utmost 

sanctity ot domestic life. It holds the fidelity of 

attachment and conduct between husband and wife 
to be one of the holiest sacraments of human life. 
It believes that every house-hold duty should be per- 
formed in the spirit of religion Ijccause it believes 
without religion no household c^n be happy or pure. 

36. The Brahmo Samaj believes it to be a duty 

to honour the professors of all religions and only to 
beware cf the hypocrite and evil doer. 

37. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the sacred 
and solemn duty of propagating its own faith by 
missionary agencies, and converting men to its own 
religion. 

38. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the sacred 

duty of preserving, and clierishing and cleansing this 
materi d body with which God has clothed man’s 
soul so long as life remains. But it also believes 

in suffering, hardship and moral discipline which 
subdue and control the carnal instincts of human 
nature. 

39. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the sacred 

and supreme duty of cultr^ating and encouraging 
the independence of thoughts, will, and convictions. 

Everything that tends to enslave man’s nature is 
an evil. It also believes in the great duty of sub- 
ordinating individual opinions, habits, and inclina- 
tions to the general welfare of the community and 

the country. 

40. The Brahmo Samaj believes in the ultimate 

triumph of good over every form of evil, of truth 
over every from of falsehood, and of the true faith 
over every form of unbelief. 
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The above is, in brief, a summary of the tecahings 
of Keshub Chuncler Sen. How simple and sublime 
they are ! There is of course a great deal in them 
which may not appear as quite new. But then, we 
must hear in mind that there can be nothing new in 
the realm of Truth which is as old as the world itself. 
And the newness of the New Dispensation consists 
in that its apostle not only taught, but he lived as 
he taught and sought to impress upon others to live 
according to his teachings. His professions and 
practices squared with e^fch other- 

Keshub Chunder Sen was like every other truly 
inspiied man, not a philosopher. In his utterances 
he appealed to ihc heart of man rather than to his 
intellect. Such inspired preachers without being 
philosophers themselves are, however, in the true 
sense creators of philosophy ; inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion which their sayings and doings give rise 
often result in producing systems of philosophy, 
though by brains and hands other than their own. 

Keshub’s religion was all-inclusive. It was not 
the religion of the recluse or that of the cloister. It 
embraced all dei:arcments of life and thought and 
action. Tt embraced education, social and political 
reformation and national organisation on a scale 
grander than ever thought of before in the annals of 
our country. If his scheme were adopted far reaching 
would be its social and political results. One of the 
leading Anglo-Indian journals of the country, the 
Bombay Gazette, commenting on Keshub’s lecture in 
the western capital in the year 1866 , rightly observed 
that ‘ it was a strange and deeply interesting spec- 
tacle to any European to see a Native of India 
standing bare-headed in the tribune, and with all the 
energy and fervour of a religious reformer whose 
convictions are dearer to him than life, urging the 
Native youth of Bombay who stood around to shake 
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off the trammels of idolatory and caste prejudice, 
and seek to do what is right ' with the help of the 
One true God/’ Two years later, in 1868, the same 
journal commenting upon another lecture of Keshub’s 
delivered in ISombay seriously asked people to 
ponder what must be the effect of a movement, of 
which he was the mainspring, upon the destinies of 
of the British Government of India. The Gazette 
observed : — 

“ And movement has been begun whose object is 
to unify the manifold races of India — to give them 
one common religion, and common social purpose, 
and to make them one common nation. The step is 
brief from unitv in religion, in social economy, in 
national feeling, to a comnun political creed, and 
the achievement of a political destiny. The Brahmo 
Samaj is not merely the new Church of India, which 
undoubtedly some day or other is to take the place, 
over the length and breadth of the land, of the 
idolatrous temples which surrounded us ; for even 
already in its very infancy it is a mighty political 
and social engine, doing life and death battle with 
purely social usages- if we can speak of anything 
being purely social, and not mixed up and identified 
with religion in the life and customs of the Hindus. 
The men, who generation after generation, have 
trained themselves in the arena of intellectual 
gladiatorship, not merely in a conflict with idolatry, 
but in combating caste, advocating widow-marriage, 
and effecting a secular as well as a religious refor- 
mation throughout India, will be found, when the 
time comes or occasion demands, to discuss the 
merits of the English occupation.” 

That the established Government of the country 
has no apprehension from the success of the Brahmo 
Samaj is amply borne out by the fact that Keshub* 
himself made loyalty to sovereign an article of the 
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new creed propounded by him. But the above extract 
goes unquestionably to prove that at a time when 
the Indian National Congress was still in the womb 
of futurity and most of its lions were either mere 
curbs or were not even born, the Brahmo Samaj 
had begun and done a great deal of work in the 
un ‘fication of the people of India ; and the political 
propaganda of the Congress itself owes not a little 
to the initiatives of the Brahmo leader. In matters 
of social reform, in the matter of female education, 
there are, of course, praiseworthy attempts on all 
sides to-day, But that the Brahmo Samaj under the 

leadership of Keshub Chunder Sen, who believed 
no reform possible without religion, 1ms been the 
most potent and practical factor in the matter of 

reforms of all kinds and their harbinger must, in 

bare regard for truth, be admitted without the least 

hesitation. 

Thus Koshub Chunder Sen was a mighty force 
in all that he did and said. May our countrymen of 
all shades and grad(*s of opinion he similarly guided 
by the divine hand in their private iife and public 
ideals is the earnest prayer of us all. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY JAMES LUKE. 

November 19^ 1905. 

I VERY gladly avail myself of the invitation of 
the Editor of Unity and the Minister to give brief 
expression in this annual memorial number to my 
whole-hearted admiration and love for Keshub Chunder 
Sen — a man who was and is a spiritual leader to his 
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people, a teacher and a guide, not only by his spoken 
and written words, but also by that quiet power 
which radiates from a holy life. His one work was 
the ministry of reconciliation ; to reconcile man to 
hii brother man, and then again to God, in one word, 
to help according to the extent of the talents and 
time : nd opportunities given to him, to bring in the 
Kingdom of God (to him emphatically the Kingdom 
of The Father) among men on earth. It was 
quite a revelation to me, new as I then was to 
India and to Indian religious thought at the time, 
to read the Oriental Christ and to perceive the 
heart- grip which Jesus Christ the Master of us all, 
had on Kerhub Chunder Sen, and while wondering, 
I he?rd a voice saying, “ Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold them also 1 must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice and there shall be one flock 
and one shepherd.’* “ I, if I be lifted up out of the 
earth will draw all men unto me.” Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father who is in Heaven, 
the same is my brother and sister and mother,” and 
then of a truth I perceived that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him 
and workelh righteousness is accepted with him. 
Keshub Chunder Sen, with whole purpose of heart, 
followed the light that was in him (What more can 
anyone do ?) and that led him into a deeper ac- 
quaintance and more profound sympathy with Jesus 
Christ than even the majority of Western Christians 
appear to possess. The study which our friend had 
made, and the knowledge he had acquired of com- 
parative religions led him to see that The Father 
had never been absent from his human family all 
through the ages, and that His one purpose through 
all the various forms of religion (crude and cul- 
tured) that have been and that now exist, is to 
•waken the heart-hunger of His children after the 
4 
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living God, and to find that only in love and trust 
and obedience to their Father can the children find' 
satisfaction and the life which is life indeed. Keshub 
said that mere perfunctory attention to religious 
rites and ceremonies and recitations of creeds and 
confessions were of no avail — that the one grand 
test of a true religion was its power to produce a 
godlike character. And it was because he found, 
not in the Christianity of the various sects, or in 
the Christianity of the various creeds, but in the 
very vital Christianity of the spiritual Christ himself, 
the dynamic power capable to reconciling men to 
their Father, that he gave his whole-souled allegiance 
to the Man of Calvary, the great High Priest of 
Humanity, who now sits upon the Throne under the 
Coronation title of The lamb.” proclaiming by that 
expressive symbol the Sacrificial Love ruled at the 
heart of the universe of God. Keshub Chunder Sen 
knows Jesus Christ now as it was not possible for 
him to know when in the days of his flesh, and I 
am sure that his followers of the New Dispensation 
who believe in One God, One Scripture, One Church, 
and in the Eternal Progress of the Soul, will, taking 
their start from the point where their sainted leader 
left them, follow on to know their Lord and Master 
more and more ; deepening their acquaintance with 
Him as the days go by, and find in this fruitful quest 
the harmony of knowledge and holiness, love and 
work, yoga and asceticism in their highest develop- 
ment — the fulfilment of the prayer “ Father thy king- 
dom come and thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” I close with the words of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, “ None but Jesus, none but Jesus,^ 
none but Jesus ever deserved this bright, this pre- 
cious diadem, India ; and Jesus shall have it.’* 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY REV. A. B. WANN. 

Principal. General Assembly's Institution. 

A RECENT re- perusal of some of the writings of 
Keshub Chunder Sen has but deepened the feelings 
and strengthened the convictions that I have long 
had concerning him, as a man of most sincere con- 
victions, beautiful simplicity of character, and prac- 
tical spirituality. His eloquence, his power of swaying.’ 
men, and !iis desire to'find good in every phase of 
religious life have never been questioned. And as 
the echoes of controversy on mere personal matter 
die away, we can hear again more clearly his own 
voice uttering its message to his countrymen, and to 
us also who are so closely united to them. 

How much he imbibed from the general spirit of 
the Brahmo Samaj and how much he himself contri- 
buted to the formation of that spirit may be a matter 
of controversy. But a Christian Missionary in Bengal 
cannot but take him as a type and representative of 
that spirit, and rejoice in the strong constmctive 
and reforming Theistic movement in which he was 
for so many years the leading figure. He took a 
stand for the equality of men, the recognition of 
woman’s place in a healthy social organism, the 
cause of peace, justice, and temperance. And the 
basis of his position was the character of God and 
His Universal lo^'e for mankind. 

In these days when political controversies are 
embittered, and the unthinking or evil-thinking are 
setting up again barriers between race and race, one 
cannot but pray for an extension and renewal of 
the feeling which ran through all Keshub’s many 
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utterances on the relations of England and India, and for 
the deeply religions conviction of the God of Provi- 
dence whose overruling hand has united the des- 
tinies of these countries. No more patriotic Indian 
ever breathed, but his eyes were not blinded to the 
evils which India, left to itself, was likely to perpe- 
tuate. No more loyal subject of the British Crown 
could be found ; but his tongue was not dumb to 
speak of errors in administration or short-comings of 
sympathy in the ruling race. He found no anta- 
gonisms of interest between India and England, 
because he was profoundly alive to the moral and 
spiritual interests of his country, and saw the hand 
of God in the opportunities and awakening and 
reformation which the British Raj had made possible 
and had in part directly afforded. 

Like all men, he might have made mistakes ; and 
no doubt there were many ready to put the worst 
construction on them, A Christian Missionary may 
by permitted to say that regret mingles with the 
admiration with which he regards Keshub Chunder 
Sen. But he remembers that Keshub was a pioneer. 
He called no man m ster, but held his own way 
through the jungle of religious, moral, and social 
difficulties before him. He has made it easier for 
others to follow. And if he ever strayed, and if he 
failed to make a clear cut way right through to open 
ground, he was none the less a noble and inspiring 
example of unselfish devotion to his country and his 
God, of catholic sympathy, and of spiritu'\l life. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF KESHUB ClIUNDER SEN. 


BY KbV. G. H. rouse, D. D. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Shm was one of the 
most important factors in the development of reli- 
gious thought in India, specially in Bengal, during 
the nineteenth century. 

He"*, .ought the people, and brought into promi- 
nence, such great truths as the Fatherhood of God, 
the universal brotherhood of man, the importance of 
purity of heart and life as contrasted with mere 
outward religion, the need and blessedness of com- 
munion with a living personal God. He took an 
important part in producing the very high esteem 
for Jesus Christ which is held by such a large number 
of intelligent Hindus at the present time. 

He exerted a strong influence against idolatry, 
caste and the various social evils which do so much 
harm in India. 

He was a man raised up by God for the accoin- 
plishing ot these good ends. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY JOSIAH baker. 

In Christian LifCy I^ondon dated y Aiignst /2, 1905, 

-If A.,-. 

Though it is twenty -five years since the Welcome 
Soiree was held (April 12tb, 1870 at Hanover- Square 
Rooms, London, in connection with the visit to 
this country of Mr, Sen, the distinguished Indian 
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reforirer, it is surely not unbefitting to recall the 
worth and work of this truly remarkable man. In so 
doing one has been led to turn to a reflection of 
O ville Dewey concerning his notable contemporary, 
William Ellery Channing, and uttered after his 
decease : “ The commemoration of the good man 

can never be too late, nor can he be held too long 
in our remembrance.** Among the enthusiastic 
gathering assembled to welcome Chunder Sen were 
Samuel Sharpe, then President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Rev. Robert Spears, 
who organised the meeting Rev James Martineau, 
and Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. It is gratifying to 
note in the preface to the account of this English 
visit (published in 1871 and edited by Sophia Dobson 
Collete) that some of the most honoured among our 
statesmen and philanthropists, and among the leaders 
of religious conviction in the Established and Dis- 
senting Churches of Great Britain, came forward to 
welcome Mr. Sen’s efforts, in every part of the 
country which he visited. The testimony even con- 
cerning this great reformer (from another source) 
is that he was drawn to Chaitanya and Buddha and 
other leaders of religion, but most of all to Jesus 
Christ. 

Adverting now to the volume already alluded to 
as edited by Miss Collett, one of the choicest testi- 
monies that ever welled forth from human lips is that 
given by Mr. Sen concerning his own divine en- 
lightenment, when preaching on “ The Living God,*’ 
at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, Said he : “ When it 

pleased Him to reveal Himself unto me, I know very 
well that He put some faith into my heart, faith in 
His word, faith in His promise to save me and my 
country. I did not for one moment waver. It was 
not an uncertain ambiguous sound that came from 
the clouds, but the voice of the living God that I 
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‘heard in the depths of my heart. He said unto me, 
‘ Pray, for by prayer shall men be saved/ and ever 
since that time up to the present moment T have 
found, both in my own life and the life of my co- 
religionists in India, that salvation can never be had 
except through unceasing prayer. Centuries of 
superstition and idolatry, of whatever form or 
manner we can no longer place any faith, but we 
have determined to go to the feet of the Lord. We 
have lost faith in the world, faith in books, faith in 
dogmas and doctrines. Whoso wanteth life must go 
to the living God^ and he that wanteth death must 
worship the ‘ letter that killeth.’ He has told us 
repeatedly, and in a variety of ways has He taught 
us, that He liveth with us, that we are the temple of 
the Lord, and that He has consented to dwell in our 
hearts, impure and sinful though we be. We attach 
the greatest possible importance to prayer. It is 
only as author of our salvation that the Lord is our 
Father, Ay, He is near and sweet unto us. He is 
sweeter than all prophets, sweeter than Christ, 
sweeter than the Bible that you so rely upon, sweeter 
than all things on earth. . . . Oh, you know not 

how thankful are we to Him that He has placed us 
in this salvation ; that He has brought us out of the 
Egypt of idolatry and is leading us to that holy land 
where there is everlasting and abiding gladness.” 

Do we wish for a finer illustration than this ex- 
perience of Mr. Sen affords, of that significant asser- 
tion of the Apostle Peter ? “ Of a truth I perceive 

that God is no respecter of persons. But in every 
-nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.” Complying with an 
'invitation to attend a special reception by the Unitfed 
Kingdom Alliance at Manchester, it is deeply inter- 
esting to observe the fearless manner in which he 
spoke out concern'Dg the serious defects of the 
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British Ciovernment of India. What a magnificent 
example his faithful words on this occasi n afford 
to all statesmen who have the best interests of India 
and our own country really at heart. Said he : 
“ The British Government has shown our people that 
for the sake of money great evils could bs en- 
couraged. 1 wish my countrymen could believe that 
such a thing was impossible with a Christian Govern- 
ment : but no, things have come to pass which no 
longer allow this evil to be veiled from their eyes. 
They see clearly that the British Government is 
actuated by sordid motives of filthy lucre, and for 
the sake of a few millions of pounds, is really doing 
prodigious mischief by encouraging this great evil 
of intemperance in India. I am sorry to hear it 
said by some Englishmen in this country that the 
Hindus are not temperate ; that the Government 
did not make them intemperate, but that they were 
so before the advent of the British Government. I 
should always stand forward to protest against 
this statement, for I do believe that my countrymen 
were always simple, and sober, and abstemious. 
Whatever a few individualsi or a few races here and 
there, might do under the influence of the worst 
passions of the heart, or whatever the teachings and 
practices of certain exceptional Hindu sects may be, 
it is an admitted fact that throughout the length and 
breadth of India temperance forms the chief trait in 
the national character of the Hindu. It cannot be 
denied that the influence of the drinking habits of 
£u ropean residents in India, and the alarming number 
of liquor shops opened in the country under British 
administration, have introduced this dreadful evil 
there, and effected a sad change in the taste and 
habits of the people. Famines and epidemics have 
often desolated India and carried off thousands ia 
a few hours ; but they are, in comparison, not such. 
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gigantic evils as intemperance is. li is really far 
more frightful than any other national calamity* 
Will that people be doomed to sin and death in order 
that the State may make money ? The Government 
has no right to do this. This is a principle estab- 
lished by Divine Law and human law, and by 
Christianity, if Christianity is worth anything. I 
have no faith in that Christianity, I must honestly 
and candidly say, which can teach a Government to 
encourage the great sin of intemperance. I do not 
agree with Christian missionary friends in India on 
many questions of Christian doctrines and dogmas, 
but I cannot understand how it is that they look 
with stolu! apathy on the growth of this evil in India, 
and do not protest this most iniquitous traffic.*’ 

Speaking on behalf on the Peace Society at 
Finsbury Chapel he said, “ I really cannot tell how 
followers ^pf the Prince of Peace can ever go to war. 
The demon of war requires to be crushed down 
immediately and in every possible way. By resorting 
to newspapers, by using our influence in our own 
private circles, by means of public preaching, and 
by means of our own example and conduct, let us 
try to induce all sections of the human family to 
fraternise with each other. On for the day when 
the din of battle shall no loger be heard upon earth ! 

, , , May I ask your permission to read a Sanskrit 

verse, which I have no doubt will be acceptable : — 

‘ Forgiveness conquers men. What is there which 
forgiveness cannot achieve ? What can the wicked'" 
do to him who holds the sword of peace in his hand 
All Christian individual and nations who hold this 
sword of forgiveness and peace in their hands will* 
achieve the greatest triumph which it is possible for 
man to achieve — a victory far more glorious than* 
any Victory that was achieved in the battle-field — a- 
victory of peace over war — a victory of truth over 
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• error, of light over darkness, of brotherhood over 
enmityi strife, and contention. I call upon all my 
brethren in England, I call upon France, and 
Germany and Italy, snd all continental Governments, I 
call upon generous-hearted statesmen, philanthropists, 
Sunday-school teachers, and reformers of all kinds — 
I call upon all as an humble representative of the 
Hindu race, to combine together in order ‘ to ’ kill 
the demon war, and promote “ peace on earth and 
good will among men.’ 

Now that, doubtless, many of those who so 
heartily look part in the loud applause which followed 
Mr. Sen’s speech have gone over to the great majority, 
shall those of us who are still favoured with the gieat 
privilege of uttering a word in support of so urgent 
and imperative a call as that advocated by this brave 
Indian reformer, allow ourselves to remain, or to 
become, indifferent through lack of devotion and true 
courage ? If the speeches of Wendell f^hillips in 
America were rightly regarded as meriting a place 
amongst their classics, surely this like-minded, fear- 
less, and truth-lovirg man, Chunder Sen is also 
deserving of abiding appreciation and regard in the 
grateful remembrance of his character and work, as 
recorded in the printed volume narrating his influ- 
ential visit to this country in 1870. Who can read 
Miss Collett’s admirable and timely compilations 
without feeling moved to admire and love so true 
and noble a man ? Doubtless there are many among 
those who have perused these published addresses 
Who would have been greatly deiighted and heartily 
grateful had they been privileged to listen to the 
delivery of them from the speaker’s lips. 

There are many touching and significant passages 
in the record of his English visit that space will not 
admit of our transcribing here. Perhaps one might 
venture to Quote a few further sentences, though 
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leaving already given so many. Said he, We must 
always be found diligent, industrious, active, and 
unwearied in our efforts to promote the welfare of 
others. Purity of character, cleanness of conscience, 
is one of the highest treasures on earth, and we must 
try to gather up such treasures in our sojourn in this 
world. We must be righteous ; we must practically 
discharge our duties to the society. Go to the help- 
less, the poor, the miserable children of God in 
various parts of the world, and try to befriend them 
and assist them according to your means and cir- 
cumstances. Let our devotion be warm ; let us not 
go through cold ritual cold forms of prayer, but let 
our hearts be warm ; let our souls give out fresh 
devotions, fresh prayers every day of our life. We 
must love God with the soul. But, above all, our 
love of God must be emotional ; we must love God 
with the heart. That is the great thing needed in 

modern times. We must confess that we have 

neglected our hearts, that we have done them in- 

justices, that we have not taken care of them proper- 
ly. My brothers and sisters, I, as an Indian, do 
humbly beseech you to feel the great God who is 
your Father and my Father. After all those dreary 
systems of theology through which Christendom has 
passed, the lifeless, heartless, careless dogmas of 
cold intellectualism, men’s hearts have become dry, 
and we cannot but feel the deep necessity of a 

shower ot genial moral emotions, and affections over 
the hearts of all men, I have always felt that the 
Brahmo " omaj, or the Reformd National Church of 
India, to which I belong, is God’s work in the fulness 
of times. It is a great thing to emancipate a large 
number of human beings from the thraldom of 
idolatry and caste, and it is, just the work in which 
we are engaged. There can be but One True God 
and one true Church. I hope and trust that all 
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Christians will eventually recognise the common basis 
of the essential doctrines of Christ. The love of God 
and the love of man will constitute the only creed 
of a Christian in the future Church, and all differences 
will be reconciled, all manner of sectarianism will 
perish, in order that the children of the same God 
may worship Him as their common Father. I should 
be a traitor to the Universal Church of Theism to 
which I belong, if my heart and soul were not capa- 
cious enough to take in the whole length and breadth 
of the Christian Church. I appear before you to- 
night as an advocate of the religion of love. Let 
sectarianism die out — die a natural death, for the time 
has come for its death. We are beginning to feel 
that we have hitherto unrighteougly kept ourselves 
aloof from each other. We must give education not 
only to the men, but also to the women in India. 
We must improve and reform the marriage customs — 
we must make the people understsnd the sacred 
duties and responsibilities of marriage. In fact, we 
must not rest satisfied with offering weekly prayers 
at churches and prayer meetings, but we must bring 
true religion into our homes, and improve and purify 
our daily life. Greater truth than this I do not 
posses — that God is Love : the sweetness of God’s 
love corquers man’s hideous sinfulness and wicked- 
ness. I am a great sinner, but my God’s mercy is 
greater than the multitude of my sins. His love is 
more powerful than the power of evil working in the 
midst of my heart, and if men and women are to be 
saved, and nations are to be regenerated I am sure, 
and most confidently do I say it, that they will not 
be saved by a multitude of dead doctrines, not by the 
letter that killeth. but by the simple truth that God 
is Love. The result of my visit to England is that as 
I came here an Indian, I go back a confirmed Indian ; 
I came here a Theist, I return a confirmed TheisL 
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I have learnt to love my own country more and more, 
I came here a believer in the FatherhooJ of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and I shall return con- 
firmed in this belief. On the banks of the Thames, 
as on the banks of the Ganges, I have opened the 
secrets of my aspirations and prayers to the one 
loving and holy God, and He has heard me here as 
He did there W hatever city I have visited, I have 
seen everywhere the same God, the same dear 
Father. Were it not for this, existence would be a 
burden, and my visit to England ineflectual. My God 
is a sweet God, and if you love Him as your Father 
He will show His sweetness unto you. Forget and 
forgive all the offence that I may have given you 
during my stay in this country. My brethren, the 
time has come for me to say the last word of farewell. 
From England I go away but my heart will alwavs 
be with you, and England will always be in my heart. 
Farewell dear England, ‘ With all thy faults I love 
thee still.’ arewell, country of Shakespeare and of 
Newton, land of libery and charity ! Farewell, tem- 
porary home, where I realised, and tasted, and 
enjoyed Xhe sweetness of brotherly and sisterly love ! 
Farewell, my Father’s Western house ! Farewell, 
my beloved brothers and sisters.” 


APPRECIATION OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

BY THE HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE B. L, GUPTA 

OF THE Calcutta high court. 

November 25, 1906. 


I CONFESS to a sense of considerable em harass- 
ment in responding to the call of my revered friend. 
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the Editor, to record my impressions and reminisc- 
ences regarding my great relation the late Keshub 
Chunder Sen. In my early days, I was so near him 
and at the same time so far removed from him by 
disparity in respect of age and the veneration which 
surrounded his name and the awe which it inspired, 
that I had not the advantage of an independent spec- 
tator witnessing his achievements from a distance, 
nor that of a near and close observer who watched 
his daily movements and saw him in all his strength. 
I remember the religious enthusiasm with which he 
inspired me and other boys of the family staying in 
the same house with him, and which roused the 
anger and indignation of the orthodox and elder 
members of the family. But repressive measures 
had not the desired effect, and only hastened the 
development of Keshub Chunder’s character and 
gave an impetus to his onward movement in the path 
of reform. 

India has been rich in her great moral teachers. 
Keshub Chunder Sen, I venture to think, will ocupy 
a place among the greatest of them. He was a born 
reformer as he was a born orator. The gentlest and 
most amiable of human beings, he was uncompro- 
mising as a reformer. Considerations of expediency 
were ruthlessly brushed aside by him in the triumph- 
ant assertion of principles. Here in this sacred 
domain there was no equivocation or compromise. 
For the sake of principles he suffered much in life ; 
and by precept as well as by example he sought to 
imbue all with the same lofty ardour for principles. 
His religious teachings involved the reform of the 
existing social order. That indeed was inevitable 
in a country like India, for our social system is bound 
up with religious institutions : and the religious 
teacher must be n ore or less a social refornier. In 
his scheme of social reform the elevation of women 
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formed the chief feature. He felt that if society was 
to be reformed and religion improved, the sympathy 
and co-operation of our womanhood was essential ; 

for indeed there is no impress more durable on the 

brow of manhood than what is left by the mother’s 
hand. The elevation of women thus formed a part 
of that religious mission to which he had consecrated 
his life. And let it be said to his lasting honour that 
no matter what difference there may exist among 
different sections of the Brahmo Samaj, the impulse 
which he gave to female education endures as a 

potent factor in the general work of the Samaj. His 

attitude towards Christianity was well known ; and 
It is no exaggeration to say that his teachings have 
determined the attitude of educated opinion in rela- 
tion to Christianity and its great founder. He re- 
garded Christ as one of the inspired prophets of 
mankind, and his countrymen have accepted that 
view. 1 have no desire to rekindle into life the ashes 
of a forgotten controversy. But I venture to think 
that the verdict of posterity with regard to Keshub 
Chunder Sen will be that he too is entitled to a p ace 
among the prophets of our race ; for without special 
divine favour and grace — call it inspiration if you 
like — he could not have achieved all that he did in 
the span of a too brief life. The longer he lived, 
the higher he mounted God-wards, and his final reli- 
gious aspirations shaped themselves forth in the 
establishment of harmony between all creeds and 
religions. Here was the practical realization in the 
domain of religion of the great principle to which he 
clung through life and which he enforced with an 
eloquence all his own — the principle of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man. In the 
closing days of his great career, as he approached 
nearer and nearer to his Maker, peace became his 
watch-word, and a sublime feeling of tranquility 
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possessed his soul. It bodied itself for in the 
Church of the New Dispensation wherein he sought 
to reconcile the jarring notes of discordant creeds 
and preached universal peace for all men. As with 
his last breath he sighed for peace and good will 
among all men may we not, following his teachings, 
strive and pray for peace in this unhappy and dis- 
tracted land of ours — peace among ourselves, good 
will between the rulers and the ruled. 


KESHUB CH UNDER SEN. 


IJY RKV. aLEX TOMORY, M A., 

Duff College. 

It is well to remember the great dead, if for no 
other reason than to stimulate our generation to 
imitate their deeds. On this ground the annual 
celebration of Keshub Chunder Sen is not only 
defensible but laudable. He undoubtedly deserves 
to rank among the mcst distinguished sons of 
Bengal in the department of constructive religion. 
He deeply impressed his own generation and moved 
men as no other leader has since been able to do. 
When one asks coldly, what did he achieve ? the 
answer is general rather than particular. Not by 
institution that he founded, but by men whom he 
impressed is Keshub Chunder Sen to be judged. 
He influenced the religious tone of Bengal for a 
generation, he made its atmosphere. He had a 
natural genius for religion, a style of oratory that 
kindled religious feeling, a vigorous personality that 
drove his vivid phrases deep into the hearts of his 
ihearers. He was intensely earnest. He combined 
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a dominating love for India with a generous outlook 
on all that is best in the world. He was an eclectic, 
selecting what he deemed best in other faiths to 
deepen the religious convictions of his hearers. 

At this crisis in the history of India when the 
misunderstanding between Indians and Kuropeans 
is acute, it would be god -send to have another 
Keshuh Chunder Sen. He was a moralist rather 
than politician, a sociil and ethical reformer, a 
religious force ; and his unifying influence would be 
of great value in o\ r day. He had strong convic- 
tions on many subjects : but with this he combined 
a conciliatory disposition, which went far to win 
opponents. 

What is wanted now is another leader like the 
man we celebrate. Where shall we find him ? How 
shall we describe him ? He must recognise the solid 
contribution of Christianity to the welfare of tiie 
world, and adapt its message, as the Spirit shall 
direct, to the Eastern mind. He must gain the con- 
fidence of the West and announce to it what his 
people are ready to accept, as a basis for discussion 
and argument. He must kindle other minds to res- 
pond. Since Keshub’s day mutual understanding on 
religion between East and West has not advanced 
much in Calcutta, althotigh systematic study of com- 
parative religion has materially altered the outlook 
of the Western world on the religions of India. The 
cultured man from Europe and America understands 
and appreciates Indian thought better than his pre- 
decessors. Elas a corresponding rate of progress 
been maintained on the other side ? I may. be 
wrong, but I seem to note a growing impatience of 
Western religious thought in middle classes in 
Calcutta. For the benefit of the world, it is desirable 
that the subtle intuition of the East should blend 
with the vigorous and practical commonsense of the 

5 
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West, and form a finer variety of religious experi- 
ence than either alone can yield. The day of open 
antagonism is over. But in its place there has 
sprung up not the frank friendliness that we de<^ire, 

and that Keshub Chunder Sen sought to produce, 
but a separate and an almost sullen aloofness, that 
destroys the hope of co-operation. At this time 

then what we need is a large- souled Indian reformer 
who loves not only his own land, but the whole 
world as well, and who has a passion for Truth, and 
a desire to give himself to win the triumph of unity. 

The best celebration of Keshub Chunder Sen will 
be found in the imitation of his spirit and in the 
adaptation to our altered days of principles that 

animated him. The world is waiting for a Recon- 
ciler. We cannot go on with advantage on the 

present basis of suspicion. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN ON SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL REFORM. 


BY N. N. GHOSE, ESQ.,*F. R. S. L., &C. &C. 

It was a fixed article of Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
faith that the regeneration of India lay through 
religion. That the religion of a people ultimately 
determines its life, is true in a great measure of 
all nations. It is certainly true of India, of the 
Hindus in particular. The vital fact about Hindus 
has always been their religion. Their home life, 
their political ideas and institutions were all founded 
upon their religion. The relation of father to son, 
of husband to wife, their duties to each other, were 
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determined by religion. Neighbourly duties, duties 
to the poor, loyalty to the sovereign, were all part 
of the religious ideal of life. Keshub Chunder Sen, 
inspite of his reforming and iconoclastic tendencies, 
fully realised this. In fact, it is precisely because he 
realised this that he came to be reforming and icono- 
clastic. He had a deep and earnest conviction that 
the way to India’s social and political advance lay 
through a reform of her religion. Social and politi- 
cal life was founded upon the character, and character 
was founded upon religion. His deliverance upon 
this point are clear and emphatic. In a lecture on 
Religious and Social Reformation ” he said “ Do 
not, then, white wash the edifice while the founda- 
tions are so weak and cannot bear the superstruc- 
fure" ; try niY to gild the dead body, to adorn it 
with jewels, ornaments, and costly vestments, while 
there is no life within. —while the pulse does not 
beat. Give India life before you give her railroads 
and telegraphs, and all other advanliges of material 
prosperity. Who is t ) enjoy these blessings ?— is the 
question. Spiritually impoverished I idia cannot rise 
up, has not the heart, has not the muscles, to rise 
up in order to enjoy this superabundance of material 

comfort which you have placed before her 

Hindu society has a very peculiar structure. Here » 
in India we do not see religion on one side, society ; 
on the other ; but religion and society are interwoven 
with each other. It has been justly said that the • 
Hindus walk and sit religiously, eat and drinic reli- 
giously, work and sleep religiously ; — their social 
organism is interwoven with their religion. If, there- 
fore, you wish to reform the social organism of India, 
you must, in the first instance, give her true religion, 
or else your attempts will be ineffectual.” Later on 
i n the same speech he said : “ All the social reforms 

I would propose for your consideration are involved 
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in this j^ninci radical reformation, — religious refonna- 
tion.” 

In pcdilics, as in society and relj^on, Keshub 
Chunder had hold icfeas of refgjm and he did 

not mince matters in formulating them. Jn his lecture 
on ‘‘ England’s Duties to India he said : “ It is my 
firm conviction that you Englishmen stand there in 
India merely as trustees. You hold India on trust, 
and yrnfliave no right to say that you will use its 
property, its riches, or its resources, or any of the 
privileges which God has given you, simply for the 
purpose of your own selfish aggrandizement and en- 
joyment/ While he insisted on British Government 

recognising their trusteeship, he realised the Divine 

destiny that had brought them here. In a short 
speech eutiil d India and India’s God he said : 
’'“The British nation has heeu brought here by tlie 
^hand of l^rovidence. There is no secular agency. 

‘ The truly philosophical and religious heart will see 
God in history cr in all sound political movements. 
Everything that is bad or inhuman is being constantly 
eliminated. The Western sciences are coming into 
India in the name of God and who is that bold 
emperor who can say to the rising surges of the 
advancing tide of Western civilization — Thus far 
shall you go and no further ? We shall prostrate at 
the feet of England and learn those truths which she 
is destined to teach us. We must gratefully accept 
these foreign force, because they come in the name 
of God and not in the name of Empress Victoria or 
any other human being. There is the omnipotent 
hand in them and we dare not resist God. It is a 
sober and plain truth that God is acting in our midst, 
God has pronounced a benediction on India.” 

These passages are worthy of attention from more 
points of view than one. They bring into relief some 
of the distinctive opinions of Keshub Chunder Sen^ 
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They do justice to his memory and are worthy of 
record tn an article meant to be a commemoration. 
But they have another value as well. 1 hese voices 
of the dead come to us with peculiar force at the 
present moment. They are a lesson and a warning. 
They call us back to sense and sobriety and remind 
us that, after all, philosophy must prevail over 
passion. One of the aspirations of the moment is 
the ^eation of an Indian nationality. A nationality 
is n^^er created by voluntary, spasmodic efforts. It 
grows ; and in growing takes its own time. The 
natural laws of social evolution wdl not bend to the 
caprice of impetuous agitators, and will not be 
hastened m their operation by the forces of racial 
antipathy or political anin us. But whether created 
or developed, nationality will demand the inspiration 
of religion. Tfi'e loves and hates of religion are the 
deepest. A. common sentiment, a political opposition 
to the Government will be a poor bond of union for 
a nationality which consists of races and sects sepa- 
rated by the widest and deepest of religious differ- 
ences. It is useless for the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan to unite in a friendly embrace to-day to 
oppose an English official, when to-morrow they 
may have to fly at each other’s throat over the 
slaughter of a cow. Hinduism is the great stumbling 
block in the way of a national unification, even of 
the Hindu races. If a Hindu marries one not a 
Hindu the offspring cannot be Hindu Not only so, 
but a Hindu of Bengal cannot, in accordance with 
Hindu practices, marry a Hindu of the United Pro- 
vinces. the Punjab, oi Maharastra, A Bengalee 
Biahmin cannot marry into a Brahmin family of the 
United Provinces. National unification in the proper 
sense of the phrase would therefore mean the up- 
,j:ooting of Hinduism and the extinction of the Hindu 
race. This is equivalent to saying that Hindu ideas 
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and practices must be altex^ if they are to be* 
included in an Indian Nationality. The question 
then is, Which is more 'viorth having, a Nationality or 
Hinduism ? 

If questions of religion are inseparable from those 
of social development, they are no less bound up with 
those of political advance. Self-Government, resting 
upon methods of election, can never be fully estab- 
lished in a country where the electorate can never 
be a homogeneous body by reason of diversity of 
races and sects, that is, by reason of the absence of 
a nation • It would he a mistake to suppose, however, 
that Keshuh Chunder Sen valued religion only as an 
instrument ct social and political reform. Not intel- 
lect, not even character but the religious sense is the 
greatest tact about Man. It is his distinctive mark. 
It is tins wbuli draws his eyes upward, bids him 
prepaied tor a higher and more lasting life than that 
on earth, and reveals his kinclship with the Most High. 
It is, tlierefore, the highest privilege and the special 
glory of hurrian nature. No real advance, individual 
or national, is possibk‘ without a proper use and 
training cf the religious sense. Our highest aspira- 
tons, our dee pert convictions, our most eneigetic 
actions, our most certain and durable progress, must 
in ihe last lesort rest on religion. Even such particu- 
lar social inno\ations as abolition of caste or the re- 
man iage rf widows, are of value and vitality not 
when they spring from mereh utilitarian considera- 
tions but when they are the natural and spontaneous 
result of a system of religious faith. And political ac- 
tivity is never more sincere or sustained than when it 
is, as it was throughout Gladstone’s career, inspired by 
religious convictions. It is as true to-day as it has 
ever been that the road to India’s social and political 
reform lies through religion. The instincts of human 
palure, the laws of national growth, and tha 
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experience of history, all point to the impossibility of 
building up a great social and political fnbric in con- 
tempt of religion. India’s hope rests upon an 
,jwakenmg of the religious sense and a religious life. 
To start a scheme or movement at randon and then 
invoke God’s blessing upon it, is a mockery. Divine 
blessing is to be had not for the asking but only 
when it is deserved. Have the people deserved 
better tlian the Government ? Religion must be the 
main-spring of life and thought, and not a mere cant 
of the stump orator. To make a fetish ot Politics and 
use Religion only as a tool when necessary, is to 
make the soverign and the slave interchange place ; 
and a swift and serious catastroi he can be the only* 
result of that sacrilegious pre version. 


AN E^TIMAIE OF KESHUP> CllUNDER 
SEN’S WORK. 


UY KAV YATINDRA NATH CHOUDIILIRY, M. A., B. L. 

When my Reverend friend Habu M()hendra Nath 
Bose asked me to give expiession to my appreciation 
of the life and teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen, 

I readily agreed to his request because I thought it 
would gi\e me an oppoiluuity of paying publicly my 
tribute of respect to the sacred memory of the late 
Minister of the New ispensation Church. 

The life of Ke.shub Chunder Sen is uniqne in 
many respects. His life and teaching are, so to say, p 
an object lesson not only to our countrymen but to | 
the inhabitants of the whole world, who take any i 
interest in matters religious and spiritual. He, it 
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seems to me, lived as a towering man far above the 
noise and difference of the worldly men and thereby 
proving that religion is based upon the fundamental 
laws of our very exis^tence and not upon ignorance 
or sickly sentimentalism. In these days of the ex- 
pansion of the materialistic tendencies, life of such 
pious men as that of the subject-matter of my 
thesis, is a conclusive proof that the love of God is 
“the only one thing needful.” His life, if it teaches 
anything, teaches us and the misguided apostles of 
the materialistic philosophy, that our mind, constituted 
as it is finds no rest until it attains to God. His 
God-loving nature was a thing which particularly 
appeals to us Hindus, because I am aware of no 
religion (except Christianity to a certain extent) in 
which love of God plays such pre eminent a part. 
In fact, I am readv to go so far as to hold that reli- 
gion without lov.. of God is but a shadow without a 
substance. The utterances of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
^ecially those which he made in his last days, were 
inspired with such an amount of the nector of divine 
love that nowhere, we shall find its equal or parallel 
except in the inimitable writings and sayings of the 
Indian Vaishnavas. His life, as is the case with the 
lives of ages, has a two fold 

aspect — ohe general and the other Lq^al. I shall now 
address a few" viwds under these two heads trying 
to show which of the prmcipal features of his life 
are of a local and temporary interest and which are 
of permanent and abiding interest. 

Students of the history of the principal religious 
sects of the world are painfully aware how the 
followers of different religions, forgetting the central 
object of all religions and the whole nature of man, 
strove against one another for polemical victory. 
The history of the world is full of the record of the 
<leep and far-reaching consequences of all these 
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strifes and religious quarels. Religious disputation- 
ists (I regret to say that man\ adherents of the prin- 
cipal religions of the world, instead of bringing peace 
and love towards mankind, have brought rivalry, 
quarrel and even fighting amongst themselves) desire 
(in 90 cases out of every 100) only to vanquish their 
antagonists and not to either convince themselves 
or others of the truth of all truths which cannot be 
anything else than Divinity Himself. It was well 
that Lord Buddha inculcated upon his disciples who 
went on missionary tours, not to enter into con- 
troversy with any one but simply to present to the 
world at largo their life which is an embodiment of 
the religious truths which they believed to be true. 
Notwithstanding this sacred injunction of Lord 
Buddha himself, we know how different were the paths 
chosen by many of his followers. Barren and dry 
religious controversies as in similar controversies 
regarding other matters always take the mind of men 
further and further from the pursuit of the truth. 
When the world is full of such religious rivalries and 
unhealthy differences of opinion and belief, well it 
is that Providence, which always watches and guides 
our destinies, brings forth a great man amongst us — 
blind followers of the dead theologoies — to remind us 
that we are leaving aside the kernel of the religious 
truths and fightings only for their husks, and that we, 
forgetting our service to, and love towards God, are 
only worshipping false fetishes engendered by im- 
perfect and dead theology which is divorced from 
the benefit of the sap which is only possibility when it 
is rooted in the true religious belief and religious life. 
Keshub Chander Sen’s mission may be briefly sum- 
marised by saying that his whole life was consecrated , 
to prove to the world that, notwithstanding differ- 
ences in theology, religion and its culture and aim ^ 
cannot be different — that the followers of the so- 
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called difierent religions of the world, so far as they 
attempt to dislodge others, are only fighting with the 
air — that the former without understanding the deep 
meaning of the teachings of their respective 
Masters, think that the Masters taught contradictory 
opinions — and lastly that the Divine Masters, inas- 
much as they received religious truths from the 
Fountain Head of all truths, cannot teach diflerently. 
We know how we need very badly these sublime 
truths to preach which the advent of Keshub Chunder 
was ordained by the all-loving Providence. How 
different would the history of the world have been, 
had these truths been perceiv^ed and acted up to by 

the tolloweis of tlie difierent sects of religious 
believers, but mysterious are the ways of I’rovi- 

dence, and it is not so. Therefoici the life of such 
truly great men, as that of out revered Keshub 
Chunder Sen, is a kind of beacon light serving to 
guide the followers of different faiths and prevent- 
ing them from falling astray. Such is in my hum- 
ble viev/, the contribution which Keshub’s life made 

to the religious history of the world. May Bengal — 
nay the whole of India — be proud of producing such 

a great man. 

Western education and together with it, material 
science and civilization have made rapid encroach- 
ments upon the simple and pure life of the Indians 
since the advent of the Kuropeans to this country. 
It has shaken the very foundations of the Eastern 
civilization and piety. It was necessary that, in 
these days cf our fighi with the Western materialism, 
there should arise in our midst generals capable 
enough of holding their own against the fearful march 
of \\ es^ern materialism. Rommohan Rev and 
Keshub Chunder Sen were our generals in this 
k campaign. They proclaimed once for all that 
Eastein piety had nothing to fear from the aggressions 
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of the West, The students of the religious history 
of the Indians know well that whenever any anti* 
theistic opinion was seriously preached here the 
doctrine was repugnant to the whole heart of the 
Indian and there arose men ready to stem the tide 
of Godless belief and lile dominated by such belief. 
This was a protescantism worthy of the deeply 
religious bent of the mind of the Indians. Keshub’s 

life is only a phase of that protestantism suited to 
the present circumstances. God ! grant that my 
countrymen prohts by this protestantism as en^ 
unciated by Keshub Chunder and be not led away 
by the enchantment and temptation of the siren of 
the Western materialism. 

Last and not the least of the services rendered 

by Keshub Chunder to his countrymen, is presenta- 
tion of the Divine life and teachings of Sri (louranga 
to the English educated portion of my countrymen. 
Before Keshub's acceptance of Sri (iouranga, the, 
Prophet of Navdipa was practically unknown to ' 

our English knowing countrymen. By bringing j 
before our educated countrymen the nectar of the 
iife of Sri Gouranga, Keshub Chunder, 1 am of 
opinion, has placed them under a deep debt of 

obligation, because if love of God be the true kernel 
of all religions I am not aware of the life of any 
of the Masters whose life is love incarnate in a 
special sense as Sri Gouranga is. Such a man as 
does all these things is really entitled not only to 
our reverence but to our love also. I hope and trust* 
that my countrymen will study and ponder over the 
truths inculcated by Keshub. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN IN ENGLAND. 

BY DR. JESTLIN CARPENTER. 

Principal Manchester College^ Oxford. 

November 24, 1907. 

Early in April 1870, Keshub Chunder Sen 
landed in England. On the evening of the 12th a 
crowded soirie was held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, London, to welcome him. For nearly 
five months he travelled through the length and 
breadth ot the land. He visited many cities ; he 
looked upon the mountains and lakes of Scotland ; 
he preached in churches and chapels ; he spoke at 
public meetings. With untiring zeal he laboured in 
our midst till the the time came for his return to his 
own land. On Sept. 17th friends at Southampton 
bade him farewell, and we in this country saw him 
no more. 

For what had he come ? Many causes, perhaps, 
had drawn him hither. It was less frequent then, 
than it has since become, for natives ot India to 
visit England, He had a genuine love for this 
people, for its great literature and its political 
institutions ; and he had a noble high minded faith 
in the British desire for the welfare ot the vast 
multitudes under their care in the East. He believed 
that when . English men and women realised the 
nature of some of the difficulties and grievances 
under which India laboured, they would be moved 
to remedy them. First and most prominent, there- 
fore, was his purpose to present the wants of his 
countrymen to the thinking portion of the public in 
Great Britan. But that was not all. He saw in his 
-own life time the beginning and progress of a „great 
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rgligipus movenipnt. was its prophet and leader, 

the trusted exponent of its principles, the inspirer 
of its work. He desired to enlist the sympathies of 
England in its advance. He saw that to do that he 
must convince her not only of the reality and force 
o^^ the religious belief and life cherished by the 
BrahiTio Samaj, but also of the importance of the 
part Xvhicli religion had playoil in the whole history 
of India. By this he hoped- to unite East and West 
in a common fellowship of life in the Spirit. 

These two great objects were constantly in his 
mind. When he first arose to speak, the dignity 
of his appearance commanded inimediate respect. 
His noble presence, his stately and impressive 
figure, his face beaming with intelligence and 
good will, his somewhat massive jaws (bespeaking 
resolute determination), constrained vast audience 
to listen. It was to no halting utterance that they 
harkened. In the purest English, the Hindu guest 
argued his case, pleaded the cause of his country- 
men or dwelt on the great fundamental affirma- 
tions of religion. Without faltering and without 
haste, with a tact born of noble feeling, and an 
earnestness that moved the most indifferent, 
he spoke of great social abuses, and enforced 
the need and duty of reform. He possessed the 
magic of oratory, for he could conciliate opponents, 
and wi^ antagonists to reluctant assent; He spoke 
with singular moderation, and was always loved. 
Had he been able to devote more time to the gre it 
themes of teny^ierance, peace, education, and the 
like he would have enlisted wide-spread support for 
measures of social improvement both in India and 
Englapd. 

But the real object that lay deep beneath all 
speech was the cause^ of religion. Once make 
people feel that they stood in the presence of God, 
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who was the coinnion Father of all, and the barriers 
of race and caste, of prejudice, suspicion, or mis- 
trust would be removed. Keshub Chunder Sen 
seemed to his English friends to live from day to 
day in unseen communion with the Eternal. He 
carried with him a kind of atmosphere of faith, which 
diffused itself in the hearts of those who had the 

simplicity of his trust and love. Here was no con- 

ventional religion. It was independent of the forms 
of Christian tradition, though it could speak in the 
thought and sometimes in the words of Jesus. It did 
not need the support of Church or Bible. At a time 
when the foundations of ecclesiastical belief were 

being rudely shaken, the Indian preacher did not 

resort to argument so much as to experience. From 
. the materialism of current scientific philosophy he 
turned to the temple of the soul ; there was the wit- 
ness of the spirit of God, there was the testimony of 
generations to the abidinp^ truths of God’s work 
within. He was, indeed, conscious of a wide differ- 
ence in the modes of religious expression between 
East and West. He admired the great English 
philanthropies, but he missed the habits of Hindu 
devotion. He saw hundreds and thousands of edu- 
cated men and women giving themselves to the 
service of the needy and the suffering : but the quiet 
tidbits of meditation familiar to his own people 
seemed unknown "*to these busy workers. As he went 
from home to home, and spent his morning hours in 
^seclusion and prayer, he entered in silence into a 
fdivine communion from which he drew strength for 
fpublic speech and social toil. So to many a young 
meart he 'made the life of religion real as it had 
never been before. Here was one who had been 
ready to give up all for the Truth. No one could 
hear him relate the incidents which culminated in 
ihis leaving the family home in Calcutta, and going 
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forth, accompanied by his wife, without .nean.-. of 
subsistence into a hostile world, and not feel that 
the power which sustainexl hnn in his ipeat venture 
was something higher and greater than himself. On 
this he relied for guidance day by day, and it upheld 
him in his hours of need. So to Jan es,3J^^'tmeau 
he ap! eared ‘ a soul most congenial to the soul ot 
Jesus, a kind of second John. He impressed Frances 
Power Cpbbe not so much by his intellect as bv his 
goodness. He seemed to her ‘ really to live in God*: 
his simplicity and singleness of mind lifted him into 
likeness to Christ. In prayer he made others feel 
that he found bis highest joy. There the gales of 
everlasting life were flung open to him. ‘ I don*t 
know anything about the future,* he once said. ‘ I 
only know that when I pray I feel that my union with^ 
God is eternal. In our faith, the belief in God and| 
in immorality are not two doctrines but one.* 

Never again has England heard from the East a 
voice like that ot Keshub Chunder Sen. His visit 
occurred at a time when there were men in Church 
and State of noble breadth of view, and high distinc- 
tion of character and service, who were ready to 
respond to his appeal. The chivalrous Dean of 
Westminster, Arthur Peurbyn Stanley uttered the 
first words of welcome, allowing no ecclesiastical 
limitations to restrict his sympathy : and Lord Law- 
rence supported them with the weight of his great 
authority and the splendid record of his public 
labours. Wherever the Hindu missionary went, 
pleading for the union of England and India in a 
common brotherhood, men of various sects and deno- 
minations greeted his arrival. He accomplished 
again and again what has really since been effected, 
as the power of his spiritual faith and the simplicity 
and purity of his life overcome the bitterness of theo- 
logical divisions. It was a prophecy of a better age 
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that shall one day dawn, when there will be soine- 
thinp deeper than any outwird identity of belief, 
when mutual understanding and common trust shall 
bring an inward unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 
May the highest minds of both countries unite in 
labouring in their several ways for this great end. 


KliSHUB CHUNDER SEN -A PROGRES- 
SIVE REFORMER. 


BY THE REV. HERBERT ANDERsON 
Secretary, Bat>tist Mission. 

Novefhber 24, 1907. 

Reformers are of two kinds, progressive and 
conservative. India has had too few of the former, 
loo many of the latter. The conservative reformer 
sees the path of duty and desires to walk therein ; 
but he sees also the antagonisms he will arouse, the 
inveterate prejudices he will disturb, the — time-honour- 
ed usages that have come down from a degenerate 
are round which a thousand vested interests entwine. 
His imagination pictures his fate. Humiliation, acri- 
monious criticism, insult, loss of friends, and hardest 
of all the hatred of his kith and kin. Then he wavers. 
Let us reform, says he, Utile by little. We must 
not go too fast. Let us train the times to move with 
us, and seek to make them ch^inge gradually the 
ideas inherited from the past. And so our conser- 
vative reformer sits on the fence with truth beckon- 
ing him to risk his all in a fall towards the right, 
while ‘ custom ’ and ‘ the consequences ’ urge him to 
keep where he is, if he be not prepared to leave 
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reform alone altogether, and leave others to take a 
stand against ccuntle-s adversaries. 

The progressive reformer is mad^ of sterner stuff. 
Every inch a man, he will attempt the right ; and 
leave consequences with GoS. Has tlie Goliath of 
superstition to be fought ? Must he strike at the 
root of the national faith ? \re the very foundations 
of the social fabric to be laid bare, up* turned and 
renewed ? Are Society's corruptions to be exposed, 
her social perils to be advertised, her ancient creeds 
to be criticised in the light of modern culture ? fie 
will do it single handed if need be, though no finger 
be stirred to help him, though everv inch of his 
progress be fought against an uncompromising priest- 
hood, and unscrupulous foes. 

The reason for my growing admiration of 
Keshub Chunder Sen is that the more I come into 
touch with his spirit and character, the more I feel 
he belonged to the pr gressive class of Indian Refor- 
mers, a man of clear conviction, dauntless courage, 
and magnificient enthu^>iasm. There was a moment 
in the French Revolution when the Republic was 
ringed round with enemies. The Prussians were on 
the Rhine, the Piedmontese in the Alps, the English 
in the Netherlands, La Vendee had rebelled in the 
West and Layons in the East. But Danton cried 
yVe need audacity, and again audacity, and always 
audacity.” That was the giurious motto of Keshub 
too, and it carried him forward to the pinnacle of 
his influence, and gave him his niche in the Temple 
of Fame. 

When one remembers the time in which he lived 
what a far-reaching programme of social and re- 
ligious reforms he set himself and his followers to 
achieve ! The complete abolition of all caste res- 
trictions ; remodelling of rites performed at birth, 
cren ation and Sradha ceremonies to bring them 

6 
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within the honest interpretation of Brahmo doctrine 
of the past and future state of the soul ; the educa- 
tion and elevation of women ; — marriage reform, the 
abolition of polygamy, widow ren arriage and others 
too numerous to mention. Many must have been 
the hours of secret trial, of heart-felt sorrow, and 
bitter disappointment but the vision of the Seer 
was his, and when Indian society was stirred to its 
depth against his stupendous innovations, he was 
calm amid the storm. He knew it was the path of 
right he walke<f and was content. 

Many Christians in Gn^at Britain, as in India, 
have been interested in the relation of Keshub and 
Christ. When in Kngiand, he spoke with no un- 
certain sound. At Birmingham he said “ Now I 
wish to say that 1 have not come to England as one 
who has yet to lind Christ. Wlien the Roman- 
Catholic, the Protestant, ihe Unitarian, tlie Trini- 
tarian, the Broad Church, the Low Church, the High 
Church all come round me and offer me their res- 
pective Christs, I desire tc say to one and all ‘ Think 
you that I have no Const within me ? Tnough .in 
Indian, I can still humbly say. “ Thank God, I have 
my Christ.” And all who were piesent at, perhaps, 
the greatest of his oratorical triumph, when m 1880 
he delivered his lecture at the alcutta Town Hall 
on the subject “ India asks who is Christ ? ” will 
never forget his impassioned appeal to his fellovv 
countrymen to accept Christ. Like his great pre- 
decessor Kaja Ram Mohun Roy he prophesied that 
India is destined to become Christian and cannot 
escape her destiny. “ None but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, none but Jesus ever deserved this bright, this 
precious diadem, India, and Jesus shall have it.” 
Every body is aware that it was Christ as the greatest 
of all Asiatic saints, Keshub appealed to his country- 
men to accept, and they are accepting Him, His 
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ideals, His spirit, His truth. Is it any wonder that 
Christian men are prepared to thank God for this 
progressive Theistic Kefornrier, and to pray as they 
think of him : — 

“ God, give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 
In pu])licduty and in private thinking.’* 


BRAHMAN AND A KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY KUMAR MANMATHA NATH ROY CHOWDHURY 
OF SANTO-H. 

November 24, 1907, 

I AM a Hindu, horn and bred. lam, however, 
able to confess, without the least effort of hesitancy 
that I have scant regard for arbitrary dogmas and 
begotted orthodoxical principles of the old school, 
with its impenetrable crust of conservatism. I have 
always striven ha^d to keep pace vvith the tide of 
evolution. Prof^ress has all along been my watch- 
woid, and such shackles and fetters of our society 
as are inconsistent with the catholic and flexible 
ethics of our traditional religion, have always proved 
futile to arrest my honest efforts to liberalise my 
thoughts and to widen my sympathies. It has ever 
been a deep-seated conviction with me, that our 
eternal religion, which first heralded to the ignorant 
humanity the holy proclamation of God, announcing 
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peace and happiness to His creatures on Earth — 
the religion which first revealed to the world 
the wisdom and benevolence of Divine dispensa- 
tions, and sounded an alarm to sleeping mankind 
to awake and serve their Great Master — can never 
be found wanting in that adaptiveness without which 
it will be absolutely impossible for its followers to 
admire and appreciate all that is good and holy in 
a man, no matter to what creed he belongs. 

I am, therefore, an ardent admirer of the great 
Brahmo leader and social reformer, the late lamented 
Kfshub Chunder Sen. His writings and speeches, 
which 1 read with absorbing interest, did not fail to 
draw me, with a magnetic force, towards the master- 
mind whose stamp of genius they so strikingly bear. 
Remarkable as they are, for liveliness of imagina- 
iion, vigour of phraseology, cogency of logic and 
loftiness of philosophic thoughts and ideas, they 
could not fail to imbue my mind with the refine- 
ment, culture and piety of their great and immortal 
author. It, therefore, gives me genuine pleasure to 
write in men oriarn of such a man, of course, without 
treading on controversial grounds. It is with inward 
satisfaction that I comply with the graceful request 
of the good Editor of Unity and the Minister to 
record in the memorial number of his great journal dedi- 
cated to the sacred memory of his great Minister, 
my deep and abiding appreciation of the unique 
services he rendered in this wonderful land of philo- 
sophy to the glory of God. The one regret which 
is now uppermost in my heart is that the peace and 
tranquility of my mind should be disturbed by a 
personal affair of considerable potency at a time when 
I have to undertake a sublime task, which will demand 
unalloyed devotion. 

I am confronted with still another difficulty if it 
is difficulty at all. The cry of the moment is, Ring 
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out the old and ring in the new," Many long and 
mortal years have flown away on the wings of time 
since Keshuh Chunder Sen shuffled oft his mortal coil 
and his holy spirit rose Godwards, like an uncaged 
bird, to fulhl its destiny in a higher world, and the 
modern materialists may coldly ask why even now 
the columns of a journal sliould be thrown open for 
thoughts and reflections pointing to a life tliat was full 
of spiritualism and has long ago disappeared in the me- 
lancholy vault of the death, covered bv Cyprus gloom ? 

But, is the life of Keshub Chunder Sen really 
devoid of living interests ? Have the lessons which 
he inculcated, during his saintly life, with an elo- 
quence all his own, become antiquated and inopera- 
tive ? It IS actually deniable that a great man never 
dies — that his spirit, after the destruction of his 
mortal trame, the muddy vesture of decay, lives in the 
minds of men to inspire within them thoughts and 
sentiments of the noblest type ? Keshub Chunder 
Sen has no doubt passed away from the stage of the 
world’s affairs — the curtain has no doubt long been 
dropped on his life — but the beneficient influence of 
his stainless character and robust manhood has not 
been wittidrawn from among mankind, nor have the 
bright examples of his saintly life disappeareo from 
his field of action along with his material existence. 
His life is, therefore, full of living interests and he 
should be remembered to stimulate our generation 
to follow in his footsteps. Besides, it is a mistake 
to suppose that tlie lips oi our mighty shades are 
closed for ever and it must be perceptible to a mind 
which has been w^ell developed and refined by an 
effective moral and intellectual process that the voices 
of the dead come to us with peculiar force from their 
etherial sphere of existence, call it Lymbus, Elysium 
or any thing else. And who would not wish with 
the immortal Tennyson : — 
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Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 

Strike thro’ a finer element of her own ? 

So, — from afar, — touch as at once ? 

Keshub Chunder Sen was not merely a social 
reformer or a gifted orator. He was an extraordinary 
man with prophetic instincts and inspirations, remark- 
ably endowed with special Divine favour and grace. 
That is why he was successful to a pre-eminent 
degree to create an Dtopian Situation of his own, 
which did not exist merely in pleasing metaphors, 
but Which was something really real^ exercising upon 
all who came in contact with it, a holy inlluence, 
which invariably called forth into existence noble 
thoughts and ambitions, intlarr.ed genuine enthusiasm, 
and what is more lofty and sublime roused spiritual 
convictions of the purest kind. 

With the advent of linglish education, in this 
country, bringing in its tram tlio reformat '>ry as well 
as revolutionary forces of the Western civilisation, 
India was inundated by a Hood of a new thoughts and 
ideas, wdiich stirred her up to feel, as it w^ere, the 
darkness cf comparative ignorance in which she lay 
immersed quite inert and lifeless. A new life was 
communicated to her dead bones — her pulse com- 
menced to beat with renew'ed vigour, and she was 
possesed of by an irresistible passions to shake off the 
lethargy and torp'ior of age. The waves of revolution 
ran high, cairving before them all barriers and ob- 
stacles, sweeping away all worn out landmarks of the 
old order. In tiie face of that universal transition, 
India stood aghast, quite conscious of the fact that 
she was on the verge of a new era to take a bold 
plunge into it either to soar higher or to perish in the 
atten pt. Ram Mohan Roy met these new forces 
with help and guidance. But, before he could per- 
fectly lead them to proper and definite channels, he 
was called away by God to play his parts elsewhere. 
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'His mantles fell upon Keshub Chunder Sen and the 
glorious mission, which the great Raja could not 
thoroughly fulfil within the span of a rather brief life, 
was carried al;nost to a successful termination by the 
great man we celebrate. If Keshub Chunder Sen had 
not then appeared on the scene, the genial embrace 
of Christianity would have probably melted the immu- 
table character of our traditional religion, and all the 
national elements of our civic organisations would 
have been completely westernised. He regarded 
Christ as one of the great inspired prophets of man- 
kind, jind we all accept that view, but he felt that no 
one religion but a harmony between all creeds could 
work out India’s moral and material salvation. Just 
as the great prophet of Nadia infused strength into 
the Mindii c )mmunity, by preaching gospel of love 
and rationality, to enable it to withstand the whirl- 
wind of Mahemedanism, so did Keshub Chunder 
Sen in respect of Christianity, although he did not 
fail to take the fullest possible advantage of the 

excellent parables and lofty teachings of Christ, 
who gave his life-blood to consecrate humanity, 
Keshub Chunder Sen effectually broke down the 

reign of prejudice and bigotry — he did not allow 
the bread cosmopolitan principles upon which the 
Hindu Religion mainly stands to remain as mere 
intellectual dogmas and used their light, in a masterly 
way, to dispel the mists of ignorance. He also 

brought m new truths from other creeds to illumine 

the common life of the country, and by effecting 
such cautious social reforms as appeared to him to 
be compatible with the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of India, he satisfied the aspirations of 
his fellow countrymen. In fact, what strikes me 
most in the miraculous life of Keshub Chunder Sen 
is his brilliant attempt to build, on the foundation of 
.an universal and cosmopolitan religion, a temple of 
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unity within the consecrated walls of which people 
of different creeds and denominations could join 
hands together as brothers and sisters, to worship 
their common God and to work out their common 
salvation, unfettered by prejudice and sectarian 
dogmas. What he wanted to give his countrymen 
is a common religious platform where the jarring 
notes of discordant creeds could be hushed into 
silence, giving place to a peaceful harmony which 
can alone unite the different sects and races in 
India into a nation. 

Our present day politicians will do well to sit 
at the feet of Keshub Chunder Sen to learn at least 

this one great truth, that a niitionality cannot be 
created or developed by artificial efforts of tpasmodic 
nature— that a common political cause, or a common 
sentiment of political opposition to Government, 
must prove a very poor bond of unity, and that the task 
of building up the Indian nationality must demand 
the inspiration of religion. It cannot be called into 
blessed existence by the fiat of a king or the 
harangue of a demagogue. Political unity is no 
strength unless it is the legitimate result of social 
and religious coalition. Our political workers would 
do immense service to their country if instead of 

preiiiaturely beating their heads against the rocks 
for Self-Government, they set themselves, heart and 
soul, to give India social and relgious unity. 
Let them first give her an absolutely sound moral 
backbone and tne rest will fellow as day follows 
night. 

I would now bring my thesis tc a close. It is 

not possible to estimate in a short notice like this, 

the value of the innumerable gifts and legacies which 
the great social reformer has left behind him for us 
and of the services which he rendered to our country,. 
To anticipate the verdict of history in respect of a 
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life so vast and complex, to determine the exact 
nature of the native forces of an intellect so keen 
and acute, to unmistakably trace out the prospective 
and the retrospective effects of those forces of 

society, to form an accurate ideas of the mission for 
which he was born and to discern to what extent 
he was successful in fulfilling it, that if a man, who has 
shown to the world, by precepts and examples^ what 
he actually meant by an est^iblishment of harmony 
between all creeds — has remodelled his society and 
brought U in contact with the requirement ot modern 
life, championed the cause of female education, so 
that our women may properly share with us our joys 
and comfo.'ts, our sorrows and tribulations, like true 
guardian angels of our homes and hearths — in one 

word, who untiringly carried on, throughout his 

saintly hie, beneficent works of philanthrophy and 

refoiin, at an immense personal sacrifice, should be 
honoured and adored, our iribute of love, respect and 
admiration is pre-eminently due to the immortal 
Keshub Chunder Sen. It is a great pity that 
Calcutta, the city of statues, can boast of no marble 
or bronze representation of the commanuing per- 
sonality of the great social reformer of modern India^ 
standing before wiiich even the most ignorant of men^ 
could say : — 

There studious let me sit 
And hold high converse with the mighty Dead.*' 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND HIS TIMES. 


] 907 (?) liY NORENDRA NATH SEN. 

Editor Indian Mirror, 

1 GLADLY accede to the request of the Editor of 
Unity and the Minister to jot down a few of my 
personal recollections of Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
parlicuhrly of my associations with him in the early 
days of our lives. Keshub and I were first cousins, 
his father and mine beiiif? brothers ; he was four 
years older than myself, and we j^rew up and were 
brought up together in our ancestral house. I was 
Keshub’s constant companion through boyhood ; 
we read, played, ate and slept together. No thought 
of Ins young mind Avas hidden from me, and none 
of mine was hidden from him. When we became 
men, his path and mine lay differently, but all 
through life, our affection for each other never under- 
went the slightest change. As one older than the 
majoritN of the boys of our family, Keshub was 
naturally our leader — a position which he, with his 
keeit mental faculties and his absorbing enthusiasm, 
would have, at all events, assumed, had he been 
even the youngest of us all. Full well to this day, 
I remember his handsome boyish face, ere it 
developed the sharp but growing lines of a mystic 
and enthusiast. Many years after, when full six 
feet high, broad-shouldered, Keshub would move 
his vast audience by his extraordinary eloquence 
an accomplished American said of him that he was 
the picture of the Patrician Roman. It has been 
my earnest desire for a long time to record my 
impressions of the life-work of Keshub, as no one 
.had a greater opportunity to witness it at close 
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quarters than myself; and although it is not possible 
for me to say all that I saw and know of Keshub in 
a sirgle article, I gladly avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to draw attention to a few points in Keshub’s 
life which stems to me of peculiar interst at this 
moment. In doing so, I wish publicly to acknow- 
ledge, before I go to join him whom I so much admired 
and Icved on earth how much my own life was 
influenced by his spotless purity, his higlit moral 
convictions ai d his ever* burning zeal to sacrifice 
himself at the altar of Humanity. 

1 regard the life of Keshub Chunder Sen as one 
of imr7UHiiat{i interest to us at the present inrment. 
It would be ei.nt blmg and instructive to the jiresent 
generation to review liow Kestmb, wtli all li e great 
obstacles in hi^ v ay, laid the foundation of almost 
e\ ery movement tending to the social, moral and 
religious progress of the people. What did he not 

do vv ithin the comparatively short time allotted to 
him ? lie estabhslied an Indian (College independ- 
ent of Government aid ; he was the first to start an 
Indo* English daily paper, under the name of the 
Mirror, and also a pice paper in 1 Bengali, 
called the Si/Jav Saniachar whicli sold by thousands 
among the masses as well as cultured classes, and 
proved an tff(»ctive medium of popular education ► 
He established iho Indian Reform Association and 
the British Indian Society, now ic more, for the 
advancement or tiie social, moral and religious well 
being of the people He also established the India 
Club and the Albert Institute for promoting social 
intercourse between Europeans and Indians. He 
brought ab ut the religious and moral awakening 
of India, and did signal service to the cause of social 
reform. Fie did much to break down the barriers of 
caste, to mitigate the evil of early marriage, to 
advance the cause of female education and of widow- 
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marriage, ami to check the growth of intemperance^ 
Before dwelling briefly upon the reforms which 
Keshub carried out not without serious opposition 
from the orthodx Hindu community, I would touch 
upon the times in wich Keshub made his appearnce 
in^^ public life. The events and men of that period 
fjtoin a great subject for historical study. Keshub 
belonged to the second generation of English- 
educated Indians, the former generation having 
consisted of such men as Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 
Raja Kadha Kanta Deb and others, who, while 
imbibing all that was best in Western learning and 
civilisation, upheld the standard of pure Hindu 
spirituality. Raja Ram Mohun Roy no doubt, 

waged a war against the * popular religion ’’ but the 
end and scope of his misson was primarily the 
revival of Hinduism throug^h the Vedanta. During 
the year which followed his death, Hindu society 
presented a lamentable picture of unbelief, moral 
laxity and disintegration. The Hindu College, which 
had begun m 1817 the excellent work of educating 
the Bengalis in English literature and Western arts 
and sciences, soon became the strong hol 1 of hetero- 
doxy, scepticism and unbelief. The faith of the. 
younger generation was shaken in popular Hinduism, 
but no substitute was provided to fill up the void. 
One of the men who greatly influenced the mental 
and moral lives of young men of Bengal at that 
time was the Eurasian poet, Derozio. His pupils, 
among whom were the scions of some of the aristo- 
jcratic families in Bengal, developed a morbid love 
^for denationalised habits. The habit of drinking 
> became general, so much so that even students in 
their teens were known to indulge in the pleasures 
of the bottle. Bacchanalian orgies, attended with 
feasting on forbidden food, became the prevailing 
fashion, and many promising careers were ruined 
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and cut sort. Those who escaped the Scylla of 
moral and spiritual decay, fell into the Charybdis of 
evangelistic Christianity. Dr. Alexander Duff, the 
Prince of Missionaries, was then at the height of his 
evangelistic tame and exerted considerable influence 
upon the minds of the young generation by his extra- 
ordianry influence. Many Hindu boys, carried away 
by the preacher’s eloquence, embraced the Christian 
faith, greatly to the horror of the orthodox Hindu 
community. Krishna Mohun Kanerji, the first Begali 
convet of Dr. Duff, was joined subsequently by 
Gyanendra jNiohun Tagore, the only son of Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, and many other youths of respectable 
Bengali families. The age was aptly described by 
a writer or the times as on in which the educated 
Bengali youths distinguished themselves by “cutting 
their way thougli ham and beef and wading their way 
to liberalism through tumblers of beer.*’ 

In the midst of these stirring times, Keshub 
Chunder Sen was born. I need not dwell upon the 
incidents of his^ early life, which have been narrated 
by many writers, but one thing I desire particularly 
to touch upon. In his short biographical sketch of 
Keshub Chunder Sen in the Appendix to the life of 
Ramtanu Lahiri, ^r Roper Lethbridge has narrated 
the following incident: “He (Keshub) was caught 
using unfair me:. ns to pass one of his college exami- 
nations, and turned out. He had been all along quiet 
and well* behaved, and great was his shame and bitter 
his grief at the occurrence. He forsook his former 
companions, repented on his folly, and spent much 
of his time in prayer and meditation/' I wish to say 
at once that this is a jibel on the memory l)f the good 
departed man. KesBlTCr and myself lived under the 
same roof. Nope of our family heard of the incident 
as it has been related. What acttuflly happened was 
ihisx when Keshub was sitting at the examination^ 
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one of the boys near him spoke to him, Keshnb 
who <^'as nattirally polite and affable, replied to his 
felloiv-stiident, with the result that both of them 
were seid out of the examination hall, lie described 
the incident to me on his return home, and from 
what / heard I did not think he was to blame. The 
statement that this incident had an effect upon 
Keshub in turning him to prayer and meditation, 
has been introduced, apparently to embellish the 
story. As a matter of fact, KesLub from his child- 
hood xcas of a religious and meditative d is position. 
Keshub’s scholastic career lasted till tlie age of 20, 
and all that time he was a devout student of mehfal 
and moral philosophy, Sir William Hamilton being 
one of his favourite authors. Among religious works, 
he read the 13ible, and the discourses and sermons 
of T)r, Chalmers and Theodore Parker. I do not 
remember all the school rnaster of Keshub, but Sir 
Chunder Madhub Ghose was one of tliem. No two 
boys were more intimate with each other thanT^eshub 
and Chunder Madhub. Keshub came in contact 
with many Christian Missionaries, and long were the 
discussions which he often held with them. It is 
remarkable, however, that although Keshub was of an 
intensely religious temperament, he was uncertain 
foi sometimes what religion he should follow. He 
seemed all the same to be preparing himself fg^r his 
future life under the unseen guidance of Heaven. 
He was full cf original ideas, and none knew better 
how to give them a practical shape. He started a 
multitude of classes, clubs and organisations of all 
sorts for moral and mental improvement. His con- 
version to Brahmoism was effected as if by a miracle, 
and I cannot do better than explain it in his own 
words: “When I felt that 1 wanted a church, I 
found that the existing sects and churches would not 
answer my purpose. A small publication of the 
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Calcutta Brahmo Somaj fell into my hands, and as I* 
read the chapter on ‘ W hat is Brahmoisrn,’ found 
that it corresponded exactly with the inner conviction 
of my heart, the voice of God in the soul. I always 
felt that every outward book must be subordinated 
to the teachings of the Inner Spirit — that where God 
speaks through the Spirit in man, all earthly teachers 
must be silent, and man must bow down and accept 
in reverence what is thus revealed in the soul. I 
at once determined that I would join the Brahmo 
Somaj or Indian Theistic Church.” Thenceforth, 
Keshub’s life was full of moral and religious propa* 
ganda of Kesliub ; nor did he ever take advantage 
ot our rehitionship and close intimacy to force his 
religion > v.ews upon me. 1 identified myself, how- 
e\er, with social and moral movements. He was 
recognised as our leader in these matters, and we 
followed him with implicit faith. lie spread his 
moral influence all around us, and my life was very 
much inlluenced by my association with him. 1 need 
only incidentally allude here to the irony of fate 
which called Keshub to a clerk’s stool on Rs. 25 a 
month in the Bank of Bengal — a stepping-stone no 
doubt to a future high position in an establishment 
on which our grandf ither, Ramkamal Sen, was 
Dewan. But God fixed Keshub’s vocation, and he 
abondoned the prospects of the world to dedicate 
himself to the service of the Motherland. 

It is this period, during which Keshub laboured 
for his countrymen, that may be fitly described as 
having ushered the first national awakening of India, 
It was necessary that a man like Keshub should rise 
and combat the sceptical spirit of the age. He was 
the first man after Raja Ram Mohun Roy to stand 

forth as the apostle of morality, religion and social 
reform. I do not wish to say anything about the 
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tenets of Brahmoism which Keshub preached, but 
this I wish to point out that it accomplished a great 
work in stemming the tide of intemperance and im- 
morality, and fanning into flame of dying embers 
of Hindu spirituality among the educated men of 
Bengal. Before the rise of Brahmoism, conversion 
to Christianity was a matter of common occurrence 
among the English-educated young men, not because 
Christianity actually satisfied their religious craving, 
but because it claimed for them immunity from the 
restraints of Hindu orthodoxy, mostly in the matter 
of eating and living up to the modern standard. 
Keshub was associated with Debendro Nath Tagore 
for some years in propagating the doctrines of 
Theism, His great eloquence and his ardent enthus- 
iasm made recruit to his faith by hundreds. Keshub 
threw himself heart and soul into the work of social 
reform. He collected a multitude of valuable medical 
opinions on the evils of early marriage, and did 
yeoman service to the cause of widow- marriage by 
staging a drama, called “ Bidhaba Bibaha Natak.*’ His 
eloquence arrested alone the progress of Christian 
conversions. He spoke and wrote incessantly against 
the evil of godless education, and created a religious 
yearning in the hearts of many who had hitherto 
remained sceptical. He founded Bands of Hopes 
resembling the Temperance Societies of the present 
day, which bound hundreds of youths to pure moral 
lives. Youths in those days were brought up to 
scorn idolatry* but without a suitable substitute, 
they drifted into atheism, Keshub altered the con- 
dition of thing by his incessant writing and preach- 
ing. He established the “ Sangat Sava ” with the 
object of holding religious discussions. He was pre- 
eminently the man to convince others by his personal 
example. He boldly took a voyage to Ceylon with 
Debendro Nath Tagore, against the wish of his 
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relatives who object to it on the ground that he 
might be required to eat forbidden food. 

In 1861 Keshub took a step which considerably 
influenced my own career. It was the starting of the 
Indian Mirror as a fortnightly journal, in conjunction 
with some friends prominent among whom was the 
late Manomohan Ghose, the eminent Barrister. I 
was the Chief Editor of the Mirror when it was for 
a number of years the organ of the Brahmo Somaj. 
It was upon his return from England that Keshub 

having seen the power of the daily press in that 

country, conceived and carried out the idea of con- 
verting the Mirror into dailv journal from a weekly 

which it then was. Though connected with the 
Mirror sin^e its inception, 1 was however, no blind 
partisan of Keshub, and I must own with gratitude 

that Keshub himself never interfered with my 
freedom as Editor of the paper. -• I must confess also 
that I took my first lessons in public spirit, loyalty 
and moderation from Keshub. The Indian Mirror 
so far back as 1861 was commended in all quarters 
for its sobriety and moderation. Captain Francis 
Palmer, the eldest son of John Palmer, the merchant- 
prince whose statue adorn the Calcutta Town Hall, 
was a veteran journalist and educationist of the time. 
He was my honoured tutor for some years, and under 
him, I served my journalistic apprenticeship. My 
revered tutor, whose name is as familiar to-day as that 
of the great literary giant. Captain D. L. Richardson 
always impressed upon my young mind one great 
truth which I have endeavoured ever since to m*ake the 
ruling principle of my life, and that is that while the 
aim and end of true journalism is to uphold the cause 
of justice and righteonsness, that cause is best served 
by sober reason and temperate language. I have 
already said that Keshub never interfered with my 
work as Editor of the Mirror^ a striking instance of 

7 
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which 1 remember up to this day. I had criticised 
some measures of the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Richard Temple, somewhat severely in 
the Mitror, Keshub happened to meet Sir Richard 
Temple afterwards when the latter said somewhat 
angrily that he would not invite me to Belvedere. 
Keshub merely mentioned this matter to me, and 
laughed over it. In the prospectus of the Indian 
Mirror when it was started, it wa» stated that the 
Mirror would begin with honesty, go on with honesty 
and end with honesty. It is for the public to judge 
whether or not the Mirror has kept up its traditional 
policy. 

One of the notable reforms to which Keshub lent 
his powerful support was the Native Marriage Act, 
passed by the Supreme Legislative Council on the 
19th March, 1872. The Indian Mirror gave its 
unqualified support to this measure. Before the 
introduction of the measure in Council, Keshub met 
the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, by appointment at 
Bankipur, and convinced him of the necessity of the 
proposed legislation. It is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the good which has been derived from this 
measure. It has made bigamy and polygamy impos- 
sible among the members of the Brahmo Somaj, has 
put a stop to early marriage, has done away with 
idolatrous rituals, and has legalised inter- marriages 
and widow-marriages as a matter of course. 

That no man is a prophet in his own home was 
strikingly illustrated in the case of Keshub, Though 
his eloquence and self-sacrificing mission drew around 
him myriads of faithful admirers, yet it was not until 
he undertook his missionary expeditions to Bombay, 
Madras and other parts of India that his greatness 
was fully recognised by the Indian public. Keshub 
himself was astonished with the results of his mis- 
sionary expeditions, and in one of his letters told 
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me that after havini? vegetated in Bengal, he at last 
met with his reward. A greater triumph awaited him 
in England. Keshub went to England, as he ex- 
plained in his first speech in London which was 
presided over by Lord Lawrence, not for the sake 
of business or pleasure, not to satisfy idle curiosity 
or to make money. He wen. there to convey to the 
English people the heartfelt thanks of his countrymen 
for the great work which England had commenced 
in India, and also to represent India’s wants to the 
British public. 

A few words are necessary to describe the con- 
dition of political affairs in Keshub’s time. It will 
not be true to say that there was no politics or 
politician in those days. Keshub himself though a 
social, moral and religious worker took a keen 
interest in po^i^s, and so did we all, his contem- 
poraries. But politics at that time was different 
from what it is to-day. There was no seditmn in the 
land, public questions were discussed with sobriety 
and dignity, and the utmost cordiality prevailed 
between the governing and the governed races. The 
political wants of India were laid by Keshub before 
the British public with as much zeal and earnestness 
as her social and moral wants. 

The fact is, Keshub first made himself acquainted 
with all the requirements of Hindu society, and 
addressed himself to the task of supplying them one 
by one. As a true patriot and reformer, he knew all 
the forces that were at work in hindering the pro- 
gress of Hindu society, and went to overcome them 
with determined zeal. Who bestows a thought now- 
a-days on those things which engrossed the time and 
energy of reformers like Keshub Chunder Sen ? 
Politics is now the rage of the country ; social, moral 
and religious progress is nobody’s concern. But 
even the politics which has become our daily food 
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is not of the wholesome character as it was in the 
days 1 arn writing of. Then, as now, there were 
critics of Government, but they gave praise also 
where praise was due. Government has its faults 
no doubt, but are we without our faults ? How is it 
that China and Japan have risen so high in the scale 
of progress and civilization, while India that first 
gave them light is so much lagging behind ? It is 
because of the defects of our social system, arising 
chiefly from the want of moral and religious training 
among the present generation. There are some 
among our public men to-day who openiy acknow- 
ledge having greatly benefited in their early lives 
by the moral and religious discourses of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Who among our public men to-day 
occupies the place which Keshub filled, as the 
instructor and examplar of youth ? Keshub saw with 
a clear eye that India’s rise as a nation lay in 
her moral and religious progress. In one of his 
tracts, he wrote that, if educated Indians combined 
religious training with intellectual improvement, 
they would make more progress than was ever 
recorded in the history of any nation in the 
world. 

Keshub often said : My spirit is the spirit of 

the poor.” It was in this spirit that he worked 
throughout his life. He undertook the most difficult 
task of weeding out deep-rooted social evils, but in 
far from a militant spirit. His interests were those 
of the whole country, of humanity, and his principles 
founded on the bed-rock of truth and righteousness, 
stood above sect and party. Thus he had friends 
among all the prominent men in the Hindu and 
Mahomedan communities, and also among the offi- 
cials from the Viceroy downwards. Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook were his great friends, and so 
were two Lieutenant-Governors, Sir George Campbell 
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and Sir Richard Temple. His popularity, especially 
among the officials, was well illustrated after his 
death. At the great meeting held in the Town Hall 

of Calcutta in honour of his memory, there were 

present the leading representatives of all sections 
of the community, European and Indian. The Hon. 
J, Gibbs, the officiating Governor- General, spoke of 
Keshub as “ a great, a good and an earnest man,” 
who “ wished to see his followers good citizens and 
loyal subjects.’* “ Keshub Chunder Sen,” said Sir 

W. W. llunter, ‘ represented in a special manner 
the fusion of European-science with Indian thought. 
In his efforts to reach the intellects and the con- 
sciences of his countrymen, he employed every 
vehicle of instruction from the ancient Bengal drama 
to the modern leading article.” Mr. Justice Cun- 

ningham numbered the deceased “ among the bene- 
factors of the species, well entitled to be kept in 

affectionate rememberance, not only by those whom 
he immediately influenced, or who accepted his 
doctrines in their entirety, but by the generation to 
whose highest and greatest wants he endeavoured 

to minister.” The Anglo Indian Press bore unani- 
mous testimony to the greatness of the departed man. 
The most eloquent tribute to his memory, however, 
was paid subsequently, at the University Convocation 
.by the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. Mr. H. J. Reynolds 
who concluded his remarus with the following peg- 
nant words : “ The life of Keshub Chunder Sen is 
a pledge and an assurance that Providence has yet 
a great destiny in store for this land. The age and 
the country which have produced such a man may 
well look forward with hopeful anticipation to the 
next scene of the drama in which he played so 

(distinguished a part. But it is not enough merely 

to wait and to hope. It renains for you, the students 
of this generation, to follow in his footsteps, to 
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complete his work, to show yourselves worthy to be 
called his fellow countrymen/* 

During his stav in England, Keshub addressed 
numerous gatherings, and was honoured by the best 
and highest in the land. He visited Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli (afterwards the Earl of Beacons- 
field), and was visited by John Stuart Mill, Professor 
Newman, Professor Max Muller, and Dean Stanley. 
He was rresented to Her Majesty the Queen and 
Princess Louise, to whom he gave his wife’s photos. 
The Queen asked for Keshub’s ow'n photo and 
presented him with a large engraving of herself and 
a copy of each of her “ Early Years of the Prince 
Consort** and “Highland Journal/* On account of 
her regard for Keshub, Her Majesty afterwards 

graciously became godmother of one of Keshub’s 
grandsons, the tliird son of the Mfiharaja and 

Maharani of Cooch Behar. Her Majesty telegraphed 

her condolence to Keshub’s family, through the 
Viceroy, Lord Ripon, when she heard of Keshub’s 
death. 

What is the states of things now ? The feeling 

between the Government and the people is certainly 
not os frank and cordial to day as it was in Keshub’s 
time. The people then follov.ed no militant politics, 
and the Government, therefore, trusted the people. 

The first national awakening, as 1 have said, took 
place in Keshub Chunder Sen’s time which was soon 
after the Mutiny. Keshub passed away on the 8th 
January, 1884 aud the period which followed, bring- 
ing \vith the Hindu revival, may be called the second 
awakening in India. Yet another awakening fol- 
lowed in the industrial revival which was badly 
needed and was vouchsafed to us by the Providence. 
Of late the industrial movement has been tainted 
by boycott attended with political unrest. A little 
flection, however, will shew that each of the 
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awakenings I have mentioned, is a direct outcome 
of English education. The first awakening under 
Keshub was attended with beneficient results, because 
it was levened with religion. The godless education 
of the present age and the absence of religious and 
moral training of any kind whatever, are responsible 
for the anarchical movement in the land. The days 
in which Keshub lived were the halcyon days of Bengal* 
Well may it be exclaimed in the words of Wordsworth, 
slightly varied — 

Keshub, thou should’st be living at this hour; 

India hath need of thee. 

It may be asked, what constituted Keshub’s suc- 
cess as a preacher and reformer ? No one had 
greater opportunity of watching Keshub’s early life, 
as also his career in manhood as myself, and I can 
at once say that it was his enthusiasm. The word 
^failure’ was not in Keshub’s vocabulary. He gave 
his whole heart to the cause of humanity, no matter 
what were the forces arrayed against him. He was: 
the idol of Bengali youths, and he guided them aright.' 
The extension of education, the advocacy of temper- 
ance, the disouragement cf child- marriage, the 
emancipation of Hindu widow- these were among 
the great works to which he put his hand, and for 
which he laboured strenuously and sacrificed himself. 
He saved India from spiritual decay, and also 
neutralised the proselytising influence of the Chris- 
tian Missionaries. So great was his success in the 
latter work that Dr. Du ft was constrained to acknow- 
ledge that the Brahmo Somaj had become a power 
in the land. /"We may not all agree with Keshub*s 
religious tenets; but we are all bound in fairness 
to admit that the way for the subsequent Hindu 
revival was paved by him. It is impossible to over- 
estimate our obligatoin to his memory. We are 
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reaping to-day the fruits of the national awakening the 
germs of which were sown by him. He pushed India 
a century ahead during the short span of life that was 
allotted to him. 

As a public speaker Keshub had no equal. He 
was the first to introduce extempore lectures on 
religious and political subjects. He was also a man 
of sturdy independence. Sir. Richard Temple offered 
to make him a Municipal Cammissioner and a Justice 
of the Peace, but he declined the honour ; and again 
when he was offered a medal at the Imperial Assem- 
blage, he excused himself. 

Keshub as a boy was of a delicate constitution, 
and the austerities which he practised in his late 
life greatly impaired his health. He was a strict 
vegetarian, and remained so even during his visit 
to England. He was so engaged in intellectual and 
spiritual occupations that he took no physical exercise 
with the result that he overstraired his physical capacity 
and passed away at the comparatively early age of 46. 
I was in Madras when the mournfull intelligence was 
conveyed to me. It has ever been a great regret of 
my life that I was not present to see the last of my 
beloved cousin, teacher and leader. 

The life of Keshub Chunder Sen is one upon 
which the Bengalis may ever dwell with pride. It 
will be an object lesson for all future generations 
. of our race. Keshub was the true type of a Hindu. 
Though one of the brigtest products of English edu- 
cation, he did not forsake any of the Hindu habits. 
He wore Indian costumes and ate Indian food even 
after his return from England. His was a life sacri- 
ficed for his fellow-countrymen. 

The truth of the old philosophical saying that men 
come with the times, was truly illustrated in the 
case of Keshub Chunder Sen. That he could accom- 
plish so much good within a short time, is indeed. 
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a wonder to us. Probably it was because his life was 
to be so short, that he was enabled by the mercy of 
God to do so much. He had a narrow escape from 
death on several occasions ; once he was seized with 
a violent attack of Cholera. God, however, spared 
him each time, because his work was then unfinished. 
One of the great works which Keshub accomplished 
was to sow the germs of national awakening in all 
directions. 

“All heroes,” says Fichite, “offer up their lives 
for the race. Everything great and good on which 
our age rests has been brought by the sacrifices made 
by the heroes of the past for ideas; and he defines 
the hen ' — “ Heroes are men who sacrifice life and 
its enjoyments for the sake of the idea. They enter 
into a new life-element of spiritual clearness and 
purity, whereby life in any other form becomes abso- 
lutely distasteful to them.” Such a man was Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who toiled on, often amid darkness 
and gloom, to hew out of others the elements of heat 
and light. His life-work finished, he passed away 
with his face upward to the light of heaven. Keshub 
was a great man because he was a true servant of 
God, a real benefactor of his race. A man like him 
is born, says the Gita, when his services are required 
for the world. India is now in sore need of a leader 
like Keshub to guide the counsels of her people 
aright, and I have no doubt such a leader will arise 
within the time of the present generation. Many are 
the sins that have accumulated on India’s head, and 
none but an Avatar can save her from their deadly 
effects. The political unrest need cause us no 
surprise; for has it only followed the Jubilee of the 
Indian Mutiny after the lapse of a cycle ? The cyclic 
law is inexorable. I entertain, however, great hopes 
of India’s future. It has been my lof to see more 
than one cataclysm pass over India, and it is my 
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earnest belief that the day will come when India, 
under the wise guidance of Britain, will rise once 
more as one of the great nations of the world. The 
future, however, as Lord Minto has said, lies in our 
own hands. India that has been hallowed by the pre- 
sence of the great Avatars of old — that is the birth- 
place of the world-saviour, Lord Buddha, and that has 
produced such great men as Ram Mohun Roy, Iswar 
Chunder Vidysagar, Devendro Nath Tagore and 
Keshub Chunder Sen cannot suffer long. 

How much we all wish that we had at this moment 
a leader like Keshub Chnder Sen to give a new 
turn to the thought of those who have brought about 
the. present unrest ? Leaders we have by the score, 
but they*-' are all loo busy with politics, to the neglect 
of the higher things of religion and morals which 
can alone guide our nationalism in the right channel. 
Keshub realised the truth that it is the All- Wise and 
All-Merciful God that has united England and India 
together in the inscrutable economy of His provi- 
dence. He realised also that unless a nation rises 
itself socially, morally and spiritually, it has no 
chance to rise to greatness. Let the present-day 
political thinkers pay heed to these cardinal truths. 
I have seen various changes in India during my 
public life extending over nearly half-a century; 
and each day has strengthened my belief that unless 
my countrymen fit themselves as a nation m every 
respect, they cannot attain their goal of national 
greatness. We must learn to govern ourselves, 
morally and spiritually, to fit ourselves for political 
self-government on a large scale. This is the mes- 
sage which, for a quarter of a century, Keshub deli- 
vered to India. His clear soul, above the smoke and 
din of the unrest which now pervades the land, lifts 
us to the empyrean, and inspires us with bright hopes 
of our country’s future. To day is the anniversary 
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of Keshub’s migration to the happier world from 
where he gives his benediction to us. Let us not 
mourn but rejoice that — 

“ — His life has flow’d 

From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure, 

Alone are mirror’d ; though shapes of ill, 

May hover round its surface, glides in light, 

And takes no shadow from them.” 


A HKIKF KKMINISCENCK 

OF 

KeSHUr3 CHUNDER SEN 


BY MISS M. PIGOT 

In recalling the days of valued happy friendship 
with Keshub Chunder Sen, one of the most eventful 
incidents of his life was the occasion of the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, Sunity Devi, with the minor 
Maharaja of Gooch Behar. To appreciate his position 
in it, a brief retrospect is wanted of his mind and the 
minds of the people that were with him. 

From early youth he gave his heart to God and 
he sought to impress the same devotional spirit upon 
the numerous lads of the join: family home. In 
this preparation came to him the spirit of a prophet 
to inspire his whole countrymen. His work rests 
on no creed, and whether Brahmoism for which he 
toiled and in which he suffered will avail the people 
of India, his one true purpose was to call upon 
man to worship the one great and only God, and 
in holy obedience to regulate their lives to His 
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blessed will, of which he was an unwavering 
example. 

Eclectic in his doctrine, his religion was all em- 
bracing. In his Hindu heritage, he chose the purest 
channels of the religion of the land ; and in due 
course joined Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
founder of the Adi Somaj. Thence he instituted the 
Brahmo Somaj of India which he afterwards desig- 
nated The New Dispensation. 

H is English education gave another direction to 
his thoughts and in his connection with the Presi- 
dency College he was led to join a class to which 
the Rev. W. Burns, Chaplain to Bishop Wilson, 
invited the students. That scholarly clergyman left 
a life impression on Keshub Chander Sen, so that 
in the largest measure he drew his inspiration form 
the Bible. Many of the ordinances of its creed were 
held by him in substance or in modified form. 
Thus he held his mind free to know all the things of 
God, forming his views intermingling in Vedas and 
the Bible, holding all in common with his doctrine. 
His writing bear this cut, particularly his exposi- 
tion of ‘ Yoga” and his "‘Essays, Theological and 
Ethical.” And these show best the nature of his mind 
and practise, a few extracts are necessary. He evolved 
a “Trinity Yoga” 

1. Vedic : communion with God, knowledge of 
nature or nature- theology. 

2. Vedantic : communion with God in the soul: 
self-abnegation. 

3. Puranic : communion with God in Providence : 
bhaktt, 

‘ Here Hindu theology has a wonderful family like- 
“ ness to the Christian Trinity — difference only in 
* development. In Christianity we have the Fatheri 
“ the Son and the Holy Spirit; in Hinduism we have 
“ the Father, the Holy Spirit and then the Son. 
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“Yoga is communion, which the Rishis attained 
“ through each department of nature, which was 
“ neither pantheism nor polytheism, for they stopped 
“not at de?d material force like Huxleys and Tyn- 
“ dalls, but went further and reached the Temple of 
“Living Personal Force. This was the Case witti 
“Moses in the burning bush, it was a pure Yoga 
“vision by which he saw his Spirit-God ablaze in 
“the burning bush. Coming down to the New 
“ Testament we find another remarkable instance of 
“spiritual vision. When Jesus came out of the 
* waters of Jordan in which he was baptised. He 
“beheld a strange transfiguration. The sky above 
“threw olT its material veil and the effulgence of 
“ heaven shone forth ; and the dove became spiritu- 
“alised and so transparent that Christ saw in it, and 
“ through it, the person of the Holy Ghost as a blaz- 
“ing personal Divinity to which only the Son of 
“ God was equal. The Son of God was a transcen- 
“ dental spiritualist, a Yogi of Yogis. This abiding 
‘ union is life eternal.” 

In his “Essays, Theological and Ethical,” Chaita- 
nya is thus mentioned : — “ Three principles consti- 
“ tute the corner — stone of his creed -the equality 
“of all castes before God, salvation through grace, 
“ and faith or bhakti. His followers learnt to repose 
“ their firmest faith in God and resign the morrow 
“ into the hands of Providence ; discarding worldly 
“luxuries, they lived on the bare necessaries of life, 
“ and made the nearest approach to the ethics of 
“ Jesus of Nazareth. Should India act upon these 
“ principles she will unconsciously imbibe the re- 
“ generating spirit ef the Gospel and ’in a national 
“ manner realize the Kingdom of Heaven ” 

The Spirit of Christ give more definitely his aspi- 
rations; he writes: — “ Our business is with the spiri- 
“ tual, universal and living Christ. The Son of God 
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“is needful for our salvation; — the spirit He em- 
“ bodied, — the spirit of faith, love, righteousness and 
“sacrifice. He is to live in us perpetually as the 
“spirt of godliness. We do care to assimilate the 
“spirit of Christ to our souls. We must eat the flesh 
“and drink the blood of the spiritual Christ; and 
“ thus incorporate into our spiritual constitution the 
“ principles of faith and sacrifice, love and obedience 
“ which He embodied.’ ” 

Upon “The Apostolic Missionary” he quotes the 
Gospel of St. Mathew, Chapter X, saying the ‘ me- 
“morable words in which Christ sent forth His 
“ apostles to preach the Kingdom of God — such 
“ is our ideal of a missonary. It is, we believe, 
“substantially the same which was inculcated by 
“ Christ. Self-denial forms the essence of His 
“teaching.” 

Upon this he framed his theistic propaganda. 
In all the simplicity of a child, he sought divine 
teaching, and in the fervour of a prohet, he spoke 

to man. Prayer was his essential creed, unmistak- 
ably evident to eye-witnesses who watched his counte- 
nance as he bowed in solemn worship. Sometimes 
filled with the greatness of the Divine Presence, 
then frenzied with the joy of a more abundant 

entrance, his whole life and work was the very 

attitude of prayer; he prayed without ceasing; and 
in all things he said or did, he sought to be guided 
by God alone. 

This but faintly expresses his inner motives. 

Before the outer world he was a most impressive 
personage. Stalwart, of striking appearance and 
handsome countenance, the spiritual mind illumina- 
ting his face, all these had a powerful effect on his 
brilliant .ratory. A genius in speech, the spirit of 
holiness, added to his characteristic personal magne- 
tism, constituted a power far-i caching beyond hi& 
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immediate surroundings. Thousands regarded him^ 
as a great teacher that had arisen. The Govern- 
ment and men in authority saw in him a force of 
great good to the country, and took counsel of him 
in some weighty questions. By his initiation, they 
instituted the Marriage Act, limiting the ages of men 
and women to 18 and 14, respectively. Registration 
in Brahmo Marriage was enacted to give it effect 
with the recognised religions ot the country. At 
every stage his labours increased. Much affected 
for ihe welfare of his people, he went to England 
to plead for their improvement, that hand-in-hand 
England and India might strive in every material 
good for a higher order of life. 

He was most loyal to England for the benefits 
of British rule, knowing the darkness from which 
the country had been emerging, and the philanthropy 
that moved the hearts of the people and took its 
best emotions from the great heart of England’s 
Queen Victoria. On his arrival in England, the 
whole royal house received him ; the great Queen 
honoured him in a sympathetic conference on all that 
concerned India and its beloved people, making a 
presentation to him of her Autobiography inscribed 
in her own writing. Thus he toured over England, 
the delegate of the thione and his own countrymen, 
widely warming hearts in the interests of India. 
The most eminent gave him respectful welcome, and 
thousands listened to his speeches in rapt admiration. 
He took note of the social and moral life of England 
with its varied philanthropic schemes. Full of 
honour and with many fresh ideas, he returned to 
India bringing back increased fervour for greater 
devotion in the service of his country. Indians, im- 
pressed more strongly, welcomed him with a public 
reception, and he grew in general esteem. Holkar- 
and other chiefs rallied round him, and men of all^ 
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gates looked up to him. His labours took a wide 
range. ]n philanthrophy, the cause of Temperance 
stood foremost, as indulgence in drink had been 
getting widespread. 

The incitement from new education found no 
outlet. There did not exist that social life and 
methods of recreation whicti give happier direction 
to the leisure of Western nations, and that dread 
scourge which gets into the vacant hours of the 
whole human family, began to do dire work ; drun- 
kenness leading men to the worst vices, slaying 
some of the most distinguished careers. Men of 
brilliant judicial acumen, professors with profoundity 
of learning, the most promising scholars, and mem- 
bers of the highest distinction fell victims to this soul 
and body destroyer. He pressed upon all the pledge 
of temperance, and to nip it in the bud, he instituted 
a Band of Hope for lads and young men, the blue ribbon 
of England, 

In the advancement of women he made personal 
efforts. For girls and adults he keenly advocated 
higher education, eliminating the more robust sub- 
jects of the University, he desired the highest stan- 
dard of literary culture and all branches that would 
refine and most elevate the mind of women, in order 
to become an intelligent and more spiritual agency 
in exalting their race. Further he established an 
institution, where whole families boarded for better 
plans of family. Regular forms of worship were 
taught to women, with meditation on the reading of 
the Vedas. At midday, they were instructed to study 
the Bible. They shared in public services, where a 
screen gave their modest habits the necessary 
privacy and protection. 

In the early dawn, Hindu women were stringently 
restricted ; only the serfs of the land and the 
^ off scouring among them had the right to appear 
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in public. Few women were willing to accept 
freedom and men were bitter opponents to it, 
and themselves constrained to seek aid in any 
slightly public adventure. Upon many occasions 
he availed himself of a lady missionary friend 
to chaperon with him for their encouragement 
and protection. Among several small sights, they 
were shown some leading Girls* Schools for Eng- 
lish and Indian children ha\ing their attention 

directed to the orderly arrangements carried out. 
Their curiosity was great to know something of the 
Fon, so through the kind offices of a military friend 
they were driven under very private arrangements 
through ^ome parts of it, and the men ordered out 
of the A.rsenal enabled the women to look strangely 
at all the weapons of carnage. Step i)y step he 
brought them to daylight, with no small struggle 

and the dread of insult to them. As a case in point, 
St. Andrew’s Kirk was giving its annual Sunday 

School picnic at the Motanical Gardens by steamer, 
in which parents and workers joined. A lady friend 
requested Keshub Chunder Sen to bring Brahmo 

ladies to it. He did so, and they passed the time 
happily in this company, but as food was as yet 
unacceptable to them, they went for it to the house 
of an employee Iriend of the garden. When the 
time for returning home arrived and the steamer 
was ready to start, the Indian ladies grouped them- 
selves in great consternati'm endeavouring to hide 
among thick trees. Keshub Chunder Sen had in 
vain been urging them to proceed, and when the 
lady friend approched, he pointed to a small party 
of Bengalis who had offensively stood in their way. 
The lady immediately confronted them and bade 
them know that these ladies had come in the com- 
pany of two hundred British people who had ren- 
dered them all due honour. She told them that 

8 
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they must have rt cognised Keshub Chunder Sen 
and should have understood the respectability of 
the Indian ladies, but they had insulted honourable 
women instead of being the protectors of their 
countrywomen. Upon this the men stood with 

lowered heads until she turned away and then they 
quickly disappeared. Many Brahmo ladies and 
others remember the time when Keshub Chunder 
Sen withstood every difficulty on their behalf, and 
honour him as a parent lo them for their present- 
day of great liberty. 

In yet wider influence for doing good, he started 
newspapers of sound politics and healthy views 
for the classes and masses. His religious under- 
takings bulked more largely. Besides lectures to 

the general public, he held long hours of service 
in the Mandir, gathering others more closely to him 
for prayer in his own house. Readily accessible, 

numbers sought him in esteem and for instruction 
with whom he conversed late into the night. Thus 
he drew a very heterogenous community around 

him. It had been a period of chaos to thinking 

minds in the regions of religion. Increasing numbers 
had gone to England for education and nomination 
to higher services of the State. No mixed multi- 
tude were of this category, as in the present day. 

Only the most capable were equal to the difficulties 
in the initial stage, and men of the highest dis- 
tinction had thus come to the front. Westernised 

also to a large degree their views were widely 
altered from the old ways. A very considerable 

number had also been changing their mode of 
thought under the influence of English education and 
science teaching, scoffing at the old idolatrous forms 
of Hinduism. These various minds took diverging 
shapes formed most naturally from their own environ- 
ment. Men of wealth, men of learning, men holding 
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positions of trust and power, felt the spirit of leader- 
ship in themselves. But Keshub Chunder Sen stood 
high above all, holding men’s hearts, evolving high 
spiritual thoughts. They accepted him, but could 
not in all respects imitate this saint in the attitude 
of their lives, nor could they give direction to this 
voluntary servant of God, who asked no office or 
favour or financial aid at the hands of man. Being 
men of action themselves, thev set on foot an 
agitation, which had been working in the midst of 
the P>rahmo community to form an organization 
which they could unfold and mark out for themselves. 
At this culminating point occurred the marriage of 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s daughter with Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, which gave them a handle to take the 
action they had long desired. A rupture took place 
forming the party called the Sadnaran Brahmos. 
This event in the new theism was only typical of 
the varying views, and in no way detracts from the 
great work of the Reformer. Brahmos, however 
divergent, will regard Keshub Chunder Sen as their 
pioneer, as first stepping out of the trammels of 
Hinduism, discarding his sacred thread and holding 
all castes to be brethren ; then softly from the 
teaching of the Vedas, boldly opening their minds 
to learn from the great creeds of the nations. It 
was a period when fathers disinherited their sons 
and drove them out of their homes for being con- 
verted to Christianity. The Bible was rejected as 
deadly poison and dire wrath fell upon all who 
read it. The present age has outgrown the rank 
prejudice, and there are few cultured men now who 
do not take inspiration from the Bible, which has 
ennobled many lives, and, to quote Keshub Chunder 
Sen, “ it was that which took its birth in the East 
and going West changed the wild nations of Europe, 
turning lions into lambs.” Be it said to those who 
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love the Bible, that we owe much to Keshub Chunder 
Sen making it an open book to India in the inspiring 
value he set upon its teachings. 

His force of character was visible on every hand 
and it was as full of force in the eventful Cooch 
Behar marriage, intended to be recorded by the 
writer who participated in the arrangements and 
was an eye-witness to all the occurrences. At this 
period Keshub Chunder Sen had reached the zenith 
of his great popularity, and simultaneously it was 
becoming a State requirement that a Maharani 
should be installed in the Independent Territory 
of Cooch Behar. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar had been a ward of the Government 
from his infant years, and was still a minor when 
the authorities desired he should visit England and 
become acquainted with the ways ot European rule, 
before assuming the reins of his own Government. 
In such case the widowed Maharani mother stipulated 
he should be given in marriage before his departure. 
Accordingly Mr. Jadob Chunder Chuckerbutty, 
Magistrate of Cooch Behar, was deputed to make 
inquiry for eligible maidens worthy to be ’ such 
a bride. From far and wide many were recom- 
mended, but none proved fully satisfactory, until 
a daughter of the house of Keshub Chunder Sen 
was suggested and she was thereafter most eagerly 
desired. The first overture was most perplexing 
to Keshub Chunder Sen. Though of good family 
himself in the delicate feelings of gentry blood, 
he shrank from an alliance with great worldly 
wealth and position so exalted. He had himself 
declined good prospects for the unpaid spiritual 
work he conducted being content to live on his 
patrimony ; so he unhesitatingly declared the income 
of a Maharaja to be incompatible with his means* 
Other fears, too, filled his mind. The backwardness 
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of Indian States was notorious, intrigue and wild 
diccord were reported to prevail in them, and life 
itself was endangered in this imbroglio of evil men 
and amid the many jealousies of the female house- 
hold. It was, therefore, a foregone conclusion the 
marriage offer could not be accepted. But friends 
urged him to consider it as a divine appointment 
for the good of Cooch Debar. Soon the Deputy 
Commissioner of the State came personally to confer 
with him, urging the matter in the interest of the 
Maharaja for whose welfare the Government was 
most solicitous. The young chief’s superior edu- 
cation and exalted character gave every assurance 
of his hOod rule, and in the English view a Maharani 
of suitable status was their hope for the future, 
which a daughter from him would best fulfil. In 
giving the offer his real consideration, insuperable 
difficulties presented themselves to him. Neither 
the Maharaja nor the bride elect had attained 
the full age required by the Marriage Act, and 
more serious still he would be required to accept 
a Hindu marriage in all its idolatrous aspect. Mr. 
Dalton expressed himself ready and prepared to 
obviate both points of objection by measures that 
would be taken. As affecting the age of the parties, 
he said, the ceremony was purely to satisfy the 
Mother of the Maharaja and his future? subjects. Go- 
vernment purposed it should be virtually a betrothal, 
the bride, who wanted but six months of the age 
limit of the Act, would at once return to her home, 
where she would be maintained by her rights upon 
the State ; and it would be arranged that the Maha- 
raja should immediately stare for England, so that 
the marriage would in reality be consummated when 
both had passed the prescribed age. It was a State 
expediency and involved no breach in the true 
purpose of the law. The Deputy Cemmissioner 
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thought the marriage rites could be more easily 
arranged, as the Maharaja himself held theistic 
views, and a non- idolatrous marriage service would 
be more acceptable to him. The Britisher holding 
to the rights of conscience, regarded it as settled 
and none would gainsay their chief’s wishes ; but 
as it happened later he had counted without his 
host. It was found that the Registration Act, 
required in Brahmo marriages, would be ineffective 
in an Independent Territory. Ceremonies, however, 
had not yet been framed for the Brahmos, and no 
fixed marriage rite had been adopted. Successive 
marriages had varied in form according to the 
desire of contracting parlies. Keshub Chunder Sen 
had himself been married by Hindu rites at the 
understanding age of 18 years ; and for centuries 
it had been the code of the nation from his far-off 
ancestors. It permeated his life blood, and lu the 
force of the heredity, it would not militate against his 
feelings to maintain national rites if shorn of their 
idolatrous features. Thus it was settled, a Cooch 
Behar priest would come and give an undertaking 
that the mantras would be delivered in the name 
of God, eschewing all idol names ; and as for the 
saci'iti::ial fire, incumbent for legalization, it would 
be performed after the Maharani left the marriage 
enclosure. Farther Keshub Chunder Sen was tol J, 
a splendid palace was to be built in Cooch Behar, 
and superior arrangements provided for the Maha- 
rani. All the female members of the old household 
were desirous to end their clays in the sacred city 
of Benares, w here provision was being made for 
them. Only the dewager Maharani would be in resi- 
dence, and a perfectly new order of things prevail. 
Nothing to be desired would thus be left undone. 

All objections being so readily over ruled and 
his fears being happily dispersed, he was convinced. 
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the hand of God had removed all difficulties, and the 
marriage was felt by him to be a divine command, 
to which he now yielded in humble obedience. He 
then requested the Deputy Commissioner to see his 
daughter and judge her suitability to be fully satisfied 
himself. The ancestral home, where she then resid- 
ed, capacious in nearly one hundred apartments, 
where often one hundred and fifty members of the 
joint family resided, was felt to be too disconcerting 
a place for the ordeal of a young girl suffering herself 
to be inspected. It was accordingly arranged she 
should meet him in the Scotch Mission house where 
she took lessons. Thus in all the naivete of girl 
innocence, she entered the room where Mr. Dalton 
awaited her. 

He asked her to show her lesson books, she read 
from her English literature and plavecl a piece on 
the piano to his satisfaction. At 13 yeafs of age 
Indian girls are as attractive as the sweet 17 of 
Europe. Slight, in her graceful form, the contour 
of her delicate features perfect, and the tenderness 
of her lustrous eyes looking up to him in trustful 
confidence, she captured the heart of Mr. Dalton, 
making him her gallant champion in all that 
followed. 

Duly the Cooch Hehar priest arrived and acceded 
to the marriage rites upon the terms required. 
Subsequently the young Maharaja made the acquain- 
tance of the family, whose great charm vanquished 
all hearts while Keshub bunder Sen and he 
became ardent lovers of each other. The occasion 
was sealed and hallowed by prayer, and the ususu 
bridal gifts made. All went happily, but the course 
of true love never did run smooth. A perfect 
furore arose against the Brahmo leader, virulent 
abuse was hurled on him, denouncing his greed for 
wealth and blaming him for violating the Marriage 
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Act. Protests were made by word and writing, and 

in the midst of this vituperation, the bridal party 
took its way by special train for the wedding day 
on 6th March, 1878. Alighting at Huldee Baree, 
after two days’ rough travelling by palanquin and 
elephants, Cooch Behar was reached late in a dark 
night, with no signs of preparation awaiting them, 
and darkness only visible every where. At last two 
small houses were found intended for them, and a 
tent for the alien companion of the party. The 

State Dewan came later to offer his welcome and 
the sky remained clear. Meanwhile preliminary 
incidents to the marriage were observed. On a set 
day the Dewan came in State with his band of 

officers. The bride most effectively attired, seated 
on a carpet, received each with graceful dignity, 
accepting the preferred gold coin, as to the manner 
born. 

Another demonstration was a local institution. 
An array of female domestics arrived bringing a 
curry stone and niuUer with certain pulse. The 

bride’s hands were held over this, to instruct her 
in certain culinary preparations. The gentlemen 
of the party also had their gala day of ablutions in 
a tank, making merriment, swimming and splashing 
and besmearing each other with colored powder. The 
crucical days now arrived. The evening before the 
wedding day Keshub Chunder Sen took a friend and 
drove to see the marriage preparations. He was 
seen and called into an inner room of the Rajbaree, 
where, he found a strong conclave gathered in 
sftrn counsel which determined that the morrow’s 
ceremony should be in strict observance of all 
Hindu rites. Keshub Chunder Sen struck dumb and 
with pale countenance came and bade his friend depart, 
as there was trouble at hand. With iron will he hold 
his ground. They at length dispersed, nothing being 
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done to destroy the undertaking given by the Deputy 
Commissioner and the representative priests of Cooch 
Behar of a non- Hindu marriage. Secure in the 
guarantee Keshub Chunder Sen returned from the 
conference at a late hour. According to custom 
the night before the marriage the bride had to 
be conveyed to the palace. In the darkest of nights 
came such a rabble of yelling women with a hubbub 
of men bearing palanquins, holding a stray torch 
here and there which gave weird flashes that proved 
most depressing in its effect, causing our hearts to 
sink. Keshub Chunder Sen deeply moved called 
the family together for prayer to the verandah facing 
this assemblage. All bowed their heads to the 
earth, while the agonised heart of the father cried 
out, beseeching God to look upon his child. It 
was He who had given her, and he prayed Him 
to take her back, henceforth to be entirely His 
own. In ever increasing insistence he reiterated 
the prayer for the Heavenly Father to hold her, 
to keep her, and to do ilis whole will by her. In 
very oblation he laid his daughter upon the divine 
altar. Earth vanished, heaven only in sight, no 
earthly blessing was sought, no marriage benedic- 
tion asked, his supreme effort was her dedication. 
Thus she departed to her future home accompanied 
by her sister and by her mother and grandmother 
and several relatives. So far all went well but then 
the storm broke. Keshub Chunder Sen a theistic 
iconoclast found himself in a stronghold of Hindu- 
ism. He had indeed come under shelter of the Bri- 
tish tlag, disregarding the Indian element. He had 
made no endeavour at friendliness or conciliation, 
and had brought his daughter with only a few dumb 
companions. On the other hand the people regarded 
him as announcing dire innovations ; desiring that the 
cherished names of their gods should be discarded ; 
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waging war with religious beliefs, violating, desecrat- 
ing the creed of the nation and people. Cooch 
Behar couid not be true to itself to permit this 
havoc upon Hinduism, without a strong display of 
feeling and without resistance. But they hid their 
hand until the bride was secured and brought into 
the Kajbaree. The following morning the chief 
priest called upon Keshcib Chunder Sen supported 
by the Dewan and others, to inform him the 
shalgram would have to be placed within the 
marriage enclosure and the saciificial fire observed 
in its entirety, also that neither the father nor his 
attended missionary would be admitted into this 
sacred area. Much taken a-back by this unexpected 
move, Keshuh Chunder Sen said, this could not 
be. V\ hy was it not told him before ? It was 

explained, without it tnere could be no true 

marriage to render his daughter n lawful Maharani. 
Sharply came the rebuff, “ I care not for her t ) be a 
Maharani, but there shall be no idolatrous ceremony.” 
After long altercation they departed, both sides re- 
maining obdurate. All this while the bride’s lot was 
hard. It was only to be expected that the female 
inmates of the palace would be equally keen and 
d(jvoted to their gods. Many efforts were made to 
entrap her into some acknowledgment cf their idols. 
At last one touched her with a gold coin, and trium^ 
phantly bore it off as pryschitto, that she had made 
atonement. The Raj Mother with more dignity 
telegraphed o the Lieutenani Governor : Keshub 

Babu’s daughter is to be married to my son by 
anti- Hindu rites destructive to caste and creed ; let 
the Governor take measures it be done by Hindu 
rites.” 1 he matter was referred to the Commis- 
sioner, and by him to the Deputy Commissioner, 
who was placed in a most perplexing position. 
There had been no hindrance thus far, but at the 
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critical hour all the Deputy Commissioner*^ arrange- 
ments were thrown into disorder. It was the day 
fixed for the marriage, and the auspicious hour was 
soon after sunset. From dawn to night the hours 
passed into deep gloom. Before t ns time, men 
mounted on elevated platforms had been resounding 
their conch shells in deafening din of mad jov, but 
all had ceased now. A dead silence prevailed, 
while Keshub Chunder Sen with closed shutters lay 
prostrate in prayer The evening closed, the auspi- 
cious hour went by, and all expectations regarding 
the marriage ended, until midnight, when the rumble 
of carriage wheels and the tramp of horses broke 
the stillness Mi. Dalton came to Keshub Chunder 
Sen and bade him come at once for the nuptials, as 
there remained another auspicious hour at 2 A. M., 
when he would have them celebrated upon the 
agreed terms of non-idolatrous Hindu form. He 
said he had given his word to it and would see it 
carried out, and to emphasise his determination 
handed him a written undertaking to the same effect. 
The same night the Lieutenant-Governor tele- 
graphed : “ Let the marriage be performed according 
to the rites as settled before in Calcutta.*' The 
Deputy Commissioner hastened ahead and was 
followed by the bride’s friends in barouches, who 
wended their way with difficulty having to proceed 
through vast ciowds and the confusicn of their noisy 
demonstratior s. Bands were found playing English 
and li dian Music with display of fireworks and the 
bursting of bombs all a'ong the roads. 

The large picturesque structure specially con- 
structed for the marriage was at last reached, and a 
lady friend was requested to convey the wedding 
garment and robe the bride. But not being able 
to gain admission, she stumbled through a dark 
room into a quadrangle, which was surrounded by 
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dwellings, from where a woman happened to emerge 
and proceed to a near well to draw water. Seeing 
the strange form of the lady she fled shrieking. 
This happily drew attention and the lady returning 
to the empty room, laid the box on the floor calling 
out, ‘ some one come and take the bride’s dress,” 
leaving it to chance, she retreated and it was a 
relief afterwards to see the hride appearing later 
clad in this wedding robe of rich blue silk embroi- 
dered in gold with handsome covering of scarlet — 
all most lovingly designed by the father and equi- 
sitely carried out by a Parisian milliner. She was 
thus borne, seated on a board, and placed beside 
the waiting bridegroom. The father deputed his 
younger brother, Krishna Behari Sen, to bestow the 
bride, while he sat aside in prayer and fitting 
devotion. The ceremony was performed according 
to the agreed terms. he bride was lifted again 
and conveyed back to the female apartments, while 
the Maharaja retained his seat until the priest’s 
completed their legalization of the marriage. 

When day broke, other celebrations of joy and 
feasting followed. In the evening the Deputy Com- 
missioner called and took the Maharaja to hi ^ house, 
and on the following day both proceeded to Darjee- 
ling to interview the Commissioner prior to the 
departure to England. Thence ihe Maharajah over- 
took the bride’s special train, and the whole party 
arrived together in Calcutta. On the same night 
he left for England. The Maharrni lived in her 
father’s house, now resident in their lovely villa 
78, Upper Circular Road, where she contin^.ed her 
studies. Thus the interval passed until they attained 
the prescribed age, when a second marriage cele- 
bration took place in the Brahmo Mandir. Even 
yet no marriage ritual being settled, Keshub Chunder 
Sen borrowed a Book of Common Prayer with the 
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English marriage service, and from it applied the 
pledges and vows, which are still retained in some 
measures by hi^ adherents* Thus while some made 
an outcry of a Hindu marriage, others might decry 
its supplement as a Christian one. All, however, 
bear out the broad-mindedness of the Maharaja. 
Brahmoism has obtained a conspicuous place in 
Cooch Bebar, and yet all are free to worship in their 
•own belief, while a Christian Mission is settled in 
its midst. 

Tne marriage has given Cooch Behar the fittest 
lady suited to the conditions of the present day. 
Mainfesiing the spirit of Keshub Chunder Sen in| 
many forms, the Maharani is exemplary to all in 
her ri"id private and public religious observances. 
Active in all good works, her hand is devotedly out- 
stretched in many efforts of education and the relief 
of the sick and suffering. With the same earnest 
purpose she undertakes the constant social duties 
required of high ranK. Adorning all functions with a 
grace and charm of manner that well might be the 
standard of conduct of Indian royalties, and an 
influence for good to all classes, her gracious per- 
sonality will long remain in heritage of India, exem- 
plifying the woman’s life inculcated by the great 
father in India’s best womanhood. 

To go back to the story of the return to Calcutta, 
Keshub Chunder Sen arrived to find a large body 
alienated from him, led by some of his best and 
noblest friends. In the heat of strong controversy, 
excitement rises to a high pitch ; and when numbers 
combine, matters take rapid growth, assuming huge 
dimensions. When men hold to their exaggerated 
point with determination their prestige and purpose 
drive them to the bitter end. A fierce demons- 
stration pursued Keshub Chunder Sen. By vehe- 
ment invectives and in most untempered language 
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he was commanded lo out of the ministry. 

The Mandir was to be taken from him. Expla- 
nations they refused to hear. In all this melee 
Keshiib Chunder Sen called them to assemble for his 
resignation, but they scorned the term ‘ resignation * 
for no quarter was to be given. They had deter- 
mined on his degradation — they had deposed him ! 
Leaflets were scattered broadcast defaming him, 
and disgraceful libellous drama had been prepared 
of most malignant tone, which, however, they were 
forced to suppress. Many forms of violence followed 
in which even Hindus were stirred • to join. But 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s only response to all was : — 
“ I became a Brahmo when I heard the divine call, 
and I have given this marriage by the same divine 
command ; I obey God and not man.” The separa- 
tion took place, but from whatever motive, the fact 
stands that men did it to folbw the bent of their 
own minds with the purpose to organise for them- 
selves. Humanity thus ever acts, when there should 
not be antagonism. The generation that were the 
actors have nearly all passed away, and time will 
have mellowed those events to the aged survivors ; 
but the new generation viewing the past in the light 
of history, will not refuse the crown of martyrdom 
to the sufferings and death of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

It is in the course of human events that by some 
tragic incident the truest and best men are brought 
to the slaughter. This was pathetically the case in 
the present instance. The outrage upon his devoted 
spirit, which he had surrendered to the service of 
India, wrought his fatal illness, which hastened his 
death in but four years. But let his memorial be 
raised upon every Indian soul, to become like him, 
to search the Scriptures and in his singleness of heart 
obey God 1 
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A letter from across the ATLANTIC. 


BY RKV. George batchelor editor “ the 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER,” BOSTON. 
January 10, 1909. 


Dear Sir. 

When your kind letter with the accompanying 
books came to Boston, 1 was lying in the hospital 
recovering from a very dangerous attack of appen- 
dicitis. The time is approaching when you would 
need the article which you were kind enough to 
ask me to write. I feel honored by your invitation, 
but because of the pressure of work that is coming 
upon me after my long absence from my office, I 
must offer an excuse, and simply acknowledge your 
kindness with an expression of my own interest and 
sympathy in the cause that you represent, of which 
Keshub Chunder Sen was such an illustrious advo- 
cate and exponent. I have not bten ignorant of 
the development of the Brahmo Somaj. When 
that great man, the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy began 
his study of Christianity, the Hon. Robert Ramtoul 
of Beverly, Mass., opened a correspondence with 
him and introduced him to the knowledge of Uni- 
tarians in Salem, Boston and vicinity. Afterward, 
from ihe library one ot our older ministers, Rev. 
John L. Russell, there came to me a ^ volume of his 
works with his portrait which I have always greatly 
prized. When Chunder Sen rose above our horizon, 
a new star An the . East, I was among those who 
bailed his coming as one of the prophets of a new 
dispensation, — a dispensation not peculiar to any 
race, to any church, to any form of religion, but a 
dispensation of the spirit, of the true light which. 
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lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

It has been a disappointment to me that the light 
has not spread more rapidly, and that the living 

truth represented by your movement has not been 
more effective in working reform in India, and in 
revealing the attributes of divine life. 

This disappointment, however, is only like that 
which we have felt in England and America as we 

have been baffled in our efforts to make our Uni- 
tarian cause effective in the regeneration of the 

people and the renewal of faith in the church. But 
we do not despair, and we share with you the hope 
that some day that revelation of truth which has 

come to us through the life and teachings of Jesus 
will be accepted to all men and will displace the 

artificial creeds which have become hindrances, and 

not aids to faith. 

Accept my greetings and the assurance of my 
confident belief that we represent a winning cause 
and that, whether in India or An.erica, we are work- 
ing in the same harvest field witli the same hopes 

and the same certainty of final success. 


A REMINISCENCE OF 1870. 


BY MR. ION PRICHARD, SECRETARY, BRITISH 
AND foreign UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
fUNDAY SCHOOLS LONDON. 

January 10^ 1909, 

I Have your letter of the 20th August asking me 
to give you my personal impressions of the teachings 
and writings of the Teacher and Reformer Keshub 
Chunder Sen. I can only speak of my remembrances 
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of his mission in Knj^land in lvS70, alilioimli of course 
reports of his works and sayin^?s hav rc,iched me 
from tin 10 to time through th(i pai^ers. 

I think that Mr. Smi’s visit to Kn^^Iand iim-t have 
been the most stirring and mi-t a<'tivn time of his 
life. He was live months here from Apnl to Septem- 
ber auii dining this time was engaged in speaking 
in almost nil the l.ir^e (nties of iMi^land and Scotland, 
someiinies to very lar'o auditMion'-;. In (ilisgow 
it was r-air! that o\ er 4000 were t^r^sent at one of 
hi^ nnn t!n:•^^ and i\ Ih*" imn^ the news])ap{‘rs said 
that no Indian speaker had beim f)eLn3r received and 
listened to. The subjects ot Mr. Sen’s addresses 
wer('. pnictieillv two. The spiritual ideas underlying 
the faith of the k>rahmo Sotnaj : anct s-aondly — a 
demand on the IJriUsh nation to help to promote 
ediicalioii among the peoples of India. 

'Pht* preacdier was quite at home w.th the Uni- 
tarians, attended their meetings, preached in their 
churches nn<i spoke at their Sunday schools, but he 
objected to the name Unitarian and .vould not in 
those days at all events, iilentity Ihmself with it. 
Th-' orthodox churches invited liim to preach from 
their pulpits and although here his belief differed 
very widely from that of his audiences thc3 services 
he conducted and his iddrsses were reverently 
listened to and since rely appreciated. That he had 
made manv friends in the religion ^ world among 
people dili'enng greatly from him was shown by the 
fact that a written eddress was presented to him 
on his leaving Unglaud signed by some 40 clergymen 
and ministers of tue orthodox churches. 

A vivid memory picture I had of a visit, Mr. 
Sen paid to our Sunday School at Stoke Newington- 
green, although nearly forty years have gone by. 
It was one afternoon the visitor came to our little 
church and was invited by the superintendent to 

9 ■ 
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speak to the children. Tn those days an Indian 
visitor was more nf a novelty than he would be now 
and the children ga7ed in wonder at the new comer. 
Mr. Sen quite understood the sensation his appear- 
ance caused and commenced to speak on the differ- 
ences that existed between men of various nations. 
He spoke of colour, dress, language, climate, all 
different, but that in spite of all these differences 
there as one thing all were agreed upon, that was 
the value of truth. Mr. Sen then gave a little talk 
on the subject and dosed with a few words of good 
will to the scholars. 

If all the reformer’s addresses were listened to 
and remembered as well as the one at our school 
then the influence of his teachings will leave a 
lasting impression on his disciples and followers. 


KICSHUII CHUNDER SEN IN ENGLAND. 


BY REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, M. A., D. D., 

LL. D. — OXFORD. 

Jamcary 10, 1909, 

In response to the appeal of the Editor I cannot 
refuse to send a short notice of the great Indian 
reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen. I fear indeed that 
I am ill qualified to do so ; for though I was deeply 
interested in his visit to England, now nearly forty 
years ago, and had the greatest admiration and 
regard for him, I had little opportunity of becoming 
intimate, and could judge of his interior life only 
by a few of his public utterances, and by the general 
impression which he made on those who saw and 
heard him. He must, I think, have been pleased 
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with his welcome in England, and have discovered, 
as others of his countrymen have done since, that, 
though the members of an imperial race are apt tc 
become imperious in a foreign land, where their 
position is necessarily dihicult anJ somewhat arti- 
ficial, the Kn rlishman at home has a warm clasp 
of tlie hand of natives of other climes, and though, 
like other men, subject to impulse and passion, 
nevertheless wishes to be both ju^t and kind to 
others. At all events Mr. Sen had a reception such 
as would be accorded to few men from any country, 
1 remember his addressing a great meeting in one 
of the large halls in London. Where he was wel- 
comed by people of various sects and parties. Ac- 
cording to mv recoil ction, he was tall and strongly 
built, and without the least assumpiion or vanity, 
there was an air of superiority in liis impressive face 
and bearing which made one feel at once that he 
was no ordinary man. When he stood up to speak 
he can have liad no doubt that he was before a 
friendly audience, and that the vast assembly listened 
eagerly to a great oration, delivered wnh a fluency 
and power such as few Englishmen c^uld command. 

His preaching was what, from my point of view, 
I should call deeply Christian ; by which I mean that 
it was full of those qualities of and de vot ion 

and gqg^ness which we, in the west, associ.ite with 
the name of Christ. And indeed, though he himself, 
for reasons which are quite intelligible, would not 
call himself a Christian, 1 believe that he had a far 
deeper appreciation of Jesus and his teaching than 
multitudes who bear that name. His sermons, so 
far as I heard them, were not marked by recondite 
thought or any attempt to be original, but moved 
the hearers by their simple fervour and the pure 
si^ityality of their tone. ' - 

in his private intercourse he was at once attrac- 
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tive and impressive. IIis was a winning personality 
that drew men to him by his sincerity and kindliness 
and the uns».lfish consecration of his life. I still 
rei^ember how hr took up one of my nephews, then 
a little boy, in hjs strong arms, and fondled him with 
his sweet smile, — a tnlling incident in itself, hut not 
witiuait signilican e as showing his tender and loving 
nature. 

Idle question has been asked whether he was a 
prophet. The answer must depend on the meaning 
which we attach to the term. If, as h(' maintained, 
a prophet was one who was all holy within, then 
there have been few proiihets in the world's history, 
and we must atcept his own disclaimer. But if a 
prophet is one who has hail revelations in the depth 
of his spirit, and has felt himself commanded by tlie 
voice ol Cjod within him to declaie these revelations 
to his brethren, and under the power of this com- 
mand has spoken with convincing authority to the 
souls of otheis, then Keshiib (thunder hen, though 
neitlier intellectually infallible nor without a con- 
sciousness of sin, must be placed among the prophets 
and commemorated with a reverent thankfulness for 
the message of his life. May his spiiit abound more 
and more in India, and the pure light of his truth 
and goodness dissipiteall cruel misunderstandings 
between east and we^_t, .iiid gradually bring about 
a union of two great and diverse peoples in the 
bonds of brotherhood, held together by faith in the 
one God and Father of all souls. This is a consum- 
mation which, I believe, lay very close to the heart 
of our departed friend ; and 1 trust that his spirit 
of peace and good-will will always be cherished by 
the several branches of the Brahn.o Somaj ; and 
while in every land we look and labour for wiser 
laws and juster administration, let us remember that 
these things can come only through the exercise of 
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virtue and honour, and that the wrath of man can 
never work the righteousness of God. May the wise 
and holy men of the past speak and dwell in our 
hearts. 


THE PROPHET AND HIS MESSAGE. 


liY KKV. F. W. STEINTHAL, SECY., Y. M. C. A. 

Jamuiry 10, 1909, 

God aks to the sons of men through his pro- 
phets hv diverse portions and in diverse manners ; one 
of his messengers to India was undoubtedly Keshub 
Chunder Sen. We iind in his life the true character- 
istics of the prophet ; lie had a message from God 
to his people ; he was intensely conscious of the 
divine truth of his rncs'^age ; he proclaimed it to the 
people not by arguments of science or philosophy 
but in ilie demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
The old rule that no prophet is accepted in his 
own country does not hold good in India ; from 
Gautama to Iveshub Indian prophets have always 
been sure of a large number of attentive listeners 
and devoted followers already in their life-time, but 
few are the chosen ones who have left any lasting 
impression on the fabric of India’s spiritual life when 
a few generations have dispelled the influence of 
the living personality. Was Keshub one of the 
chosen few ? 

Dike a mighty wave did his religious genius carry 
a great message with eloquent words and spiritual 
power all over the land. Indians and foreigners 
alike listened, charmed and surprised, asking them- 
selves whether the new era of India had already 
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begun. The vested interest of traditional conser- 
vatism rose to opposition ; enthusiastic young follow- 
ers gathered round him ; it was a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, the beginning of a great movement. A quarter 
of a century has passed since the prophet closed his 
eyes and how difterent is the aspect that meets us ? 
The mighty wave has withdrawn broken against the 
stony grc^md of the beach, the water no more rolls 
onward in conquering power but it has found its 
way into dillerent brooklets and inlets among the 
stones, in some places stagnating, in others still 
runritng with fresh water because of living connection 
with the sea, The wonderful spell of his impressive 
personality is no more at work, and his mantle has 
not fallen upon any of his disciples. Other problems, 
great political and national questions, have taken 
hold of the young n en’s minds and at least for a 
while absorbed their deeper religious interests. Both 
factors are true and must be taken into account, and 
yet one cam ot help asking : Was this ail, that God 
meant liis servant to accomplish ? W hy has Keshub 
Chunder’s prophetic message ceased to move the 
hearts of his people ? 

A prophet will always be a reformer; but his 
reforms nay not always be those that tickle the 
ears of the multitude, and he will never be satisfied 
with being a reformer. Apart from his great master 
Ram Mohun Roy no single man has perhaps done 
more to promote social reform than Keshub Chunder 
did ; not by organisations or institutions, not by 
books or by laws, but by the reforming power of the 
spirit thai dwelt in him, by his zeal for truth and 
righteousness, by his unflinching earnestness in 
demanding tnat men should live up to their convic- 
tions. His spiritual vision of human life in its rela- 
tion to God and his fellow men could not let him 
see with complacency the mass of his countrymen 
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bound in ignorance and superstition, prejudice ann 
caste. It was not his interest in social reform that 
made him a prophet ; his prophetic calling made him 
a leader of reformers rather than a reformer himself. 
Have some of his disciples perhaps been too much 
absorbed by the social reforms and forgotten that 
without the power of the spirit reforms will only be 
a new patch on the old garment ? Keshub, the 
prophet, was never guilty of such a mistake. 

A prophet’s power lies in his message, not in his 
work; the more his own personality is pervaded by 
and bears witness to his message, the greater will 
his influence be. Yet it will always be a danger to 
place the ^ ersonality above the message. One can- 
not but admire the true spiritual discretion expressed 
in the name given him by his own community : Our 
Minister. If against his own principles Keshub 
Chunder ever took any other attitude, if his friends 
ever give him any other place, they forget taht he 
was a prophet, a messenger of Most High, who like 
all other prophets pointed awav from himself to Him 
whose message he came to deliver. His ever present 
consciousness of his duty to God made him fearless 
of man. There may have been stronger characters, 
less susceptible to diverse influences but India has 
had few sons less moved by fear of men, more un- 
compromising in their enthusiastic fight for what 
they considered to be true. Whatever may be said 
of the Cooch Behar marriage, it was not fear of 
society that made him go against his own principles. 
There may have been deeper characters ; it may be 
true that the saintly Maharshi Debendra ‘'^ath stands 
nearer the Indian ideal of the perfect saint than 
Keshub, though that may be because Debendra Nath 
did not so ruthlessly break with the traditional forms 
of life and thought But none could have a more 
spiritual vision, live a more intensely devotional life 
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or be more earnest in his optimistic enthusiasm for 
the new light he had received. He was a faithful 
messenger, as he understood God’s message to him. 

What then was Keshuh’s message ? A clear, 
ringing appeal to his people to shake off the idola- 
trous superstitions of the past, to break through the 
priestcrah of the Brahmans, that they might seek 
and find the living God as their Father and worship 
him in spirit and truth. The Fatherhood of God 
and the Protherhood of man were the two keynotes 
in his message, not as doctrines but as spiritual 
realities, as the deep fountains from which spring the 
quickening, regeneiating and uplifting forces of 
individual as of national life. lie found truth in 
every religion as indeed there is, and lie was honest 
in his recognition of where he found it. I'herefore 
he freely acknowledged Je^us Christ as hi^ master 
and lord ; it was His life and teachings that led him 
into the dec^pcst leligious experiences. W Inui he 
thougiit 11 a false compromise to allow P>rahmans 
who still wore the sacie ' thread to conduct services 
in the sanctuary, ii was the Theologia Germanica, 
:he same book that helped Martin Luther in bis 
spiritual struggle, which became his guide and com- 
fort. lie liked lo call himself Jesiula^^, and once 
when an Australian missionary asked him if it were 
true that in ttie Nev\ Dispensation he meant to lay 
another foundation than the one Jesus Chiist had 
laid, he is said to fiave answered : May the blood 
curdle in my veil s and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my palate if ever I should think of laying 
anv other foundation than niy master Jesus Christ 
has done. II is rdmiration and reverence lor Jesus 
was unlimited, and his loving devotion often gave 
itself expression in words taken from the Christian 
phraseology, though perhaps used with a different 
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meaning, what often made it difficult for outsiders 
to understand what separated hi.n from the Chris- 
tians. I still remember many years ago when reading 
a Danish translation <^f his lecture : India asks who 
is Christ ? how I wondered whether that man was 
a Christian or not. I believe that I speak the truth 
when I say th\twhat separated inm from the Chris- 
tians was not that the Christians would not accept 
him, but that he would not join the Christians I 
know th.at some considered him a Christian, among 
them my late l^eloved and reva'.red friend Kali Charan 
Bamirji, who more than once told me, that lie firmly 
believed fro n Kesluib’s (»wn utterances, that he died 
as a convinced Chnsli \n. But he was afraid <>f the 
western theological garb in which Jesus was pre- 
sented ; it was foreign to him and he felt that it 
would be foreign to tiis countrymen. He saw it as 
his mission to bring India to Christ, and he Itaci seen 
him, end he never spoke with more wholehearted 
enthusiasm than when he tried to interpret Christ 
to India or the Indian conception of ('hnst to the 
West. To bring India to the feet of Christ chat 
through Hun they might learn to love and worship 
God as their Father and to love nnd serve their 

fellow men as their brethren was the great aim of 

his life, his prophetic vision, his message to India. 

The prophet has died, but his message remains, 
Ng |)ropliet is perfect ; neither was Keshub Chunder 
Sen ; no one has u^ed sironger words of his own 
irnpeifection and sinfulness t .an he. It is not for 
us la judge the dead neither to build or garnish the 
tomb ol the prophets. W' e have a higher duty, to 
take up bis message and let it resound from one end 
of India to the other till God’s voice has been heard 

and His work acco nplished. But where is Keshub's 

voice heard today? Would he be satisfied with 
social reform parties, religious eclecticism or theistic 
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conferences ? It is a s. range fact that so many of 
his followers draw their nourishment from the Uni- 
tarian type of Christian thought which places reason 
above faith, that Keshub never would have admitted. 
How few have found their way to the much deeper 
and richer springs of Christian mysticism in its older 
and newer forms, in many ways so closely akin to 
the Indian spirit. Is that the reason why the Brahmo 
preaching has lost its original power, because rational 
doctrine has taken the place of spiritual life ? The 
National Congress began the year after Keshub’s 
death ; shall this be India’s final answer to his appeal, 
that she will seek the kingdom of this world before 
the Kingdom of God ? Who can render any higher 
service to India to-day than to awaken her religious 
consciousness and work for her spiritual regenera- 
tion ? Where are the sons of the prophet, Keshub’s 
true disciples, who will take up his message where 
his voice was silenced and make the land resound 
with the master’s question : Who is Christ ? Some 
day the answer shall be given in loving obedience 
and devotion to the God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
and Keshub’s prophetic vision be realised that India 
shall be llie brightest jewel in the crown of Christ. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


BY PROFESSOR D. N. MALBIK, B. A.. 
(CANTAB.), D. SC., (DUBLIN). 

January 10, 1909. 

Of the many-sided genius of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, I am not in a position to speak : The time has 
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not come, when an adequate estimate of that genius 
can be done 1 shall, accordingly, confine myself to 
one aspect of it — that in its relation to the moderii 
scientific thought and I wish briefly to stafe tlie 
girounds on which I regard him as the prophet of^the 
Twentieth Century. 

The Nineteentli Century was an age of great 
intellectual up heaval.% The many great discoveries 
in Science coming in quick succession unsettled 
men’s minds , there was a reaction from the sway of 
dogmatic theology of era previous and it began to 
be thought that man could know all or all that was 
worth knowing — that what did not excite sense 
impression** not worthy of lurther consideration. 
Thus It happened -through a misapprehension, as a 
matter of fact — that Nineteenth Century Science 
was mainly agnostic in its tendencies. The com- 
mercial spirit of the age tended also in the same 
direction. Men who shut their laboratories when 
they went to their oratories, and shut their oratories 
when they went to their laboratories, were neces- 
sarily practically agnostics, their formal beliefs ana 
professions, notwithstanding : Even the churches 
were sickhed over, as it were, with a cast of agnos- 
ticism : ** There is more faith in lionest doubt than 

in half their creeds ” expressed the real trend of 
even theistic thought in Europe through a greater 
part of the latter half of the last country. 

In India, Western Science came as a flood of 
light to a world of superstiiion and lifeless customs, 
affecting, howe .er, mainly the social rather than the 
religious thought. I'or, it should be noted, that the 
kJindu religion in its later aspects is to a great ex- 
tent a phase of agnosticism. 

It was in such an age, that Keshub Chunder Sea 
proclaimed his belief in *’ God Vision,’' in “ True 
Faith,” in ‘ Yoga or Communion with God ” and ia 
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Inspiration** : None of these doctrines was abso- 
lutely new, but he revivified lifeless dogmas of the 
older theologies and made them alive with his in- 
tense reJigious belief. In an age when most people 
had made up their minds, at best, to an absentee 
God, a declaration that we can see Him, hear His 
Voice and can ho.d converse with Him, itself hears, 
as it seems to m. , the impre^ of Supreme sanction. 

But it was not a mere mntter of doctrines with 
him; he tr ed to live hi*^ own gospel. 11 is utter- 
ances on these subiects have therefore to be judged 
by other ‘^tandarrls than those that are applicable to 
theological utterances in geniTa) — though v-ven as 
contributions to the theological literature of the 
world they stand out as being among the most re- 
markable productions of their kind. In order to 
understand their full import, however, it is necessary 
to try to live the life they embody and it is on this 
account, I am much afraid, that he has heeii mis- 
understood by even his immediate followeis and is 

likely to be misunderstood for a long time to come. 

But why do I call him the prcphel of the 
Twentieth Century ? It is because I b lievc that the 
unsettling of men’s minds in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury IS being followed by a general settlement m the 
Twentieth on lines laid down by Kesbub Chunder 

Sen and because methods ami conclusions of what 
I conceive to be likely to be Twentieth Century 

Science are in remarkable agreement with the 
methods and conclusions which he had, indepen- 

dently, anived at. 

It had been at one time thought that all disco- 

ve ies in science could be made by the methods of 
mere induction and deduction. It has, however, 

been found that no really epoch-making discoveries 
have ever been made in that way ; An insight of 

mills, a play of modern science are, therefore, in- 
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timately allied to those of Keshuh Chunder Sen who 
declared that it was by praser and through inspira- 
tion that all truths are to be discovered. It was not 
a new docinr.e but to him it came not as an old 
renieniberecl bell'd', but, as he has himself explained, 
as a simple life ’s (ixperience and therefore with a 
vitality that no incae dectriiu* can have. He was 
readv, moreov(u, to apply the formal methods of 
indiicti(>n and ileduction, to illustrate and justify his 
creed wheru^vcr he felt it neces'^ary to do so In 
this way, he explained his doctrine of God-vision and 
used arguments, vei y -imilar to those used by scien- 
tific ua-n to justify their b(dief in e\'ist(mces which 
are not rogn :able by the senses. 

\'ov scientific men aie ilnveu to postulate such 
existences. An all- pervading ethei, for instance, is 
postulated to explain the numerous phenomena 
with which physical science has to deal. And yet 
there is no possibility of its ever being directly 
appreciated by the senses. 'Pis* old notion, there- 
fore, ihat science has to deal only with the woild 
of phenomena, as dm ctlv proflucmg sense impres- 
sions, was bases] on a misapprehension. 

M>>rcover, it is being graduallx' realised tliat the 
discoveries ol sfience, rightly understood, point to 
the existence ol a ^npr(3ic'' ho is in the 

iinivcra*. ot phenon eno and Who, at tlie same time 
transcends it. 

The doctrine of consi^rvalion of energy tells us 
that no energy is destroyed and, therefore, perhaps, 
no energy is created but, associated with it, there 
is the doctrine of dissipation of energy, which says, 
that energy tends from a more available to a less 
available form and therefore the physical systems of 
which we are cognisant, will have an end and, 
therefore, must have had a beginning. 

And if matter can be explained, (as, leading 
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scientific tliought seems to indicate) on the basis of 
a variable distribution of energy in the ether, we are* 
led back again to a beginning, in order to explain 
matter itself. Similarly, any hypothesis that could 
be framed lo account for the observed motions of 
celestial bodies, has to admit a certain initial con- 
figuration, while the doctrine of evolution, when 
suitibly modified to explain genius, no longer appears 
to justify the old agnostic position. 

In fact, no prominent scientific man, to day, 
seriously maintains the old view. While many of 
those who strenuously held to it, have left it re- 
corded that they did not, by any means, regard 
agnosticism as the only possible view of the mys- 
teries of nature, much less as a 5;oul-satisfying creed. 
For it is now being recognised that science has to 
deal with phenomena of the physical universe and 
that a scientific creed that will receive universal 
acceptance must recognise unity in the diverse forces 
that are associated with them. 

On this comprehensive scheme, the special tecch- 
ings of Keshub Chunder Sen will demand and, I 
believe, receive acceptance in the Twentieth cen- 
tury. For he taught the doctrine of an all-embrac- 
ing harmony, based on the principles of conserva- 
tion and evolution towards which modern scientific 
thought is steadily tending. When the goal is 
reached, science and religion shall have settled their 
differences, there shall be peace among the warring 
churches and man’s faith and intellect alike bear 
testimony to the Living God, Whom Keshub Chunder 
Sen worshipped and communion with Whom was 
source of all his ispirations. 
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KESHIJH CMUNDEK SEN -A SYMPOSIUM. 


BY Tim REV. JOHN PAGH-HOPPS, ENGLAND. 

January P, J910, 

Very great preassure of work prevents in comply- 
ing \ ith vour request as I should wish, but 1 cannot 
be entirely silent, for I have long cherished the 
memory of your great spiritual teacher. lie was my 
guest in Glasgow nearly forty years ago. He preach- 
ed in my church there, and gave a wonderfully 
beautiful and thoughtful address to about two thou- 

sand peopl •. in^ The City Hall, where the Lord 
Provost presided. I w(dl remember his charming 
simplicity, his benign temper his refined content- 
ment, and iiis devout spirit : but I wondered a little 
at his apparent indifference to the peculiar beauty of 
the scenery of Scotland. On my telling him so, he 
called the Scotch hills ‘ l^aby mountains* and men- 
tioned the Himalayas in contrast, and I had to tell 
him that every kind of scenery had values of its own. 

What struck me most was his raptuxe, not his 
doctrine ; his soaring spirit, not his reasoned argu- 
ment. It seemed to me that he was not so much 

a theologian as a mystic : and therefore it does 
not surprise me that^*Th his career the e were 
breaks, and that in his writings there are inconsis- 
tencies. But that does not seem to me to be a 

reason for depreciation in estimating his value. If 
anything, it increases his value, for truth is many- 
sided and no one man, or no one mood can express 
it aJI. 

Looking through his writings or reports of his 
addresses, I note his ardent glorification of British 
rule. *‘We shall prostrate at the feet of England,” 
he says, “ and learn those truths which she is des- 
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tinetl to leach us. We niu^-t gialefully accei.t these 
foreign forces because they come in the natne of 
(lOcl.” (Lectures in India, l^arl II Page 216). I 
wonder what he wcaild say now. i ait it seems to me 
that he had always been intense, and that the 
thougl'it of the rnonient had t'» lind intense expres- 
sion. 

I shall ahvays thinh of him ci^ inspired and a 
prophet, though that dues not in anv sen^e. imply 
infallibility. It only implies human receptivity of 
the inllowing of I'he Divine Spirit. 


KESHUl! CllUNDlil^ SI'^K. 


BY A. C. SEN, ESy., M. A., C. S., Rl^TlUKO DISTRICT 
AND SESSIONS JUDGE, BENGAL. 

Jamiary .9, I9H\ 

The great Minister Keslmb Chunder Sen visited 
Dacca three tin:es. He went there the second time 
shortly after the charge of what was called 
or man- worship had been brought against him. It 
was said that he had allowed a number of his admir- 
ers at Monghyr to pay him such respects as should 
be paid to the Supreme Being only and to treat him 
altogether a^ if h(', were an incarnation of the eity. 
I was then a student in the Dacca College. I 
attended his evening worship dady. He staved at 
Dacca this time for a month. His prayers made a 
very deep mipreesion on niy mind. Mo^>i of the time 
he worshipped he wept. He wept like a simple little 
child who hac been hurt in the inn ost part of his 
soul. He made no complaint against any body but 
only tried to give expression tc the sorrow he was 
suffering. At the lime I knew nothing of what had 
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taken place at Monghyr but every time 1 beard him 
pray, the only conclusion I could come to within my 
mind was, that nothing could be more absurd and 
untrue than to bring such charge against such d 
dear little child of God. 

About a year afterwards a class friend of mine 
presented me a pretty little bound bock in which he 
had copied in a beautiful hand copies of a number 
of letters that Sadhu Aghore Nath had written to 
a friend of his. In these letters he described from 
time to time what was taking place at Monghyr. 
The letters were written in the most simple and 
graphic style of the author of the “ Dhruva and 
Prahlad,’* and were full of deeply felt spiritual truths. 
They gave me the impression that it was really a 
foretaste of heaven on earth that they enjoyed at 
Monghyr very different from what is implied in man- 
worship. 

The stay of the Minister for a month at Dacca 
was brought to close by holding a whole- day 
Brahmotsav, the first of its kind, I believe, ever held 
there. It was very numerously attended by the edu- 
cated men of all classes. The spacious ball of Digu 
Baboo, a well-known Zemindar and merchant of the 
East Bengal, was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens for the purpose. The Minister him- 
self was busy with this work upto a very late hour 
+he previous night. 

In the afternoon was hold a conversational meet- 
ing on spiritual and social subjects. Two of the 
subjects on which the Minister spoke I distinctly 
remember. One was about the mission of his life. 
He said one of the missions of his life was to give 
new interpretations to the religious beliefs and rites 
of the Hindus. The other was about the ladies of 
the olden times as compared with their sisters of 
the new generation — he gave a great compliment to 

10 
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the former. 1 hey were really experts the art of 
cooking, he said, and took great delight in feeding 
people. In this connection he spoke very highly of 
his own mother. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


HY RAI KALI PRASANNA GHOSE BAHADUR, 
VIDYASAGARA, C. 1. E. 

January 9, 1910 

My Dear and Reverend Friend, _i beg to 
offer you rny very best thanks for your letter of the 
14th December which, to sp^nik to you the truth, 
does me great honour. I have not been in good 
health since April last. I will, therefore, write 
a very short letter. But the letter, though sliort, 
will contain my heart’s humble homage to the great 
character of Keshub Chunder Sen, whose name I 
bless every morning, while offering my prayers to 
the Almighty Father. I know I am too insignificant 
a man to speak of Keshub Chunder, who was while 
on earth, the admiration of the entire civilized world ; 
and who has been, since his departure to the higher 
spheres, exercising a tremendous influence on the 
thoughts of people, that have heard of him and read 
his sermons or lectures. But it is good that insigni- 
ficant men also should be asked to think of the pure 
and noble life of Keshub Chunder, and thereby 
elevate their own thoughts to a higher plane. 
Keshub Chunder was, in one word, the Personifica- 
tion of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. He was 
poor in spirit* meek, merciful modest and humble^ 
mourning for the welfare of others, thirsting after 
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righteousness — persecuted for righteousness, which 
was his constant guide ; and, what is over all and 
above all, he was “ pure in heart,’’ which placed him 
in direct communion with the Supreme, People in 
Bengal talked of nothing but Keshub — his doings 
and saying, — so long as he was, in an earthly sense, 
alive, and I have no hesitation in saying that if the 
youths and old men of our modern ISengil wish to 
command a respect of i‘ie woild, they can do nothing 
better than hear of Keshub, with sentiments of Love 
and Reverence, and follow his footstep to the best 
of their power. I can confess to my shame that I 
was not fortunate enough to know the real Keshub, 
when ht was living in the mid 'it of us. It was surely 
my fault, and it was also my fault that I had not, ia 
my early days, learnt to revere the great and the 
good of the world, — those sublime souls, who come 
now again to the world for the uplifting of humanity* 
But as repentance is never too late, I now repent.-— 
I do most sincerely repent that I did not try to learn 
more of Keshub, during his work on earth and im- 
bibe a little of the spirit that was in him. Our great 
Poet Kalidas has said, — 

CTl 

I repent that I also, with my pretensions to good- 
ness, lent my ears to those who reviied Keshub, and 
did not try to approach directly the god-man or the 
good man, whom modern India had produced. 

I ought most gratefully to acknowledge here that 
I have, during the last fifteen years, done my best to 
study Keshub’s character, with the help of his well- 
known disciples here and in Calcutta — gentlemen 
like Rev. Banga Chandra Roy, Rev. Ishan Chandra 
Sen. Rev. Girish Chandra Sen and also Rev. Mohendra 
Nath Bose, — and have, with a view to perform such 
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Prayaschitta as was possible now, delivered several 
anniversary lectures in honour of Keshub Chunder's 
memory, on which occasions, I most humbly acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to Keshub, who has preached 
in the name of the Living God in India. 

May Keshub’s Angelic Spirit continue his work 
even now. You know I am a profound believer in 
the sacred truths of spiritualism, which preaches that 
those, who love and revere Keshub's name, can help 
themselves up by communion with Keshub in spirit, 
I do not feel ashamed to say that I, at times, try to 
commune with that exalted spirit for his support. 

In faith and love, your ever greateful bumble 
servant, — 

To ihe Rev. M. N. Bose. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MACRAE, OF THE 
PRESBYTARlAN CHURCH. 

January P, 1910. 

There has been put into my hands lately, a 
volume of addresses delivered by Keshub Chunder 
Sen in India, which are of great interest to the 
student of the history of religion. It would ill be- 
come one who has, as I have, merely a general 
knowledge of the history of religious thought in India 
in the nineteenth century, to attempt any authorita- 
tive pronouncement upon them. But I might be 
allowed to say a little upon what is an interesting 
element in them, their evident desire for Social 
Reform. It seems characteristic of those tides of the 
Spirit, which sweep humanity that any religious 
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stirring of the hearts of men should lead to thoughts 
of the betterment of man's life on earth, for on the 
one hand, an imaginative conception of a God 
among men must lead men to value humanity be- 
cause of its value in the eyes of God, and on the 
other the quickening of devotion to God leads to a 
feeling of brotherhood, which calls no man alien. 

These two stands of thought seem woven into 
the addresses in the volume which deal especial- 
ly with Social Reform. His views of a new 
earth are based on a new thought of God in the 
earth. Religious reformation is at the bottom of 
social reform. Get rid of idolatry, worship the 
One tr.je God, and you will recognise your fellow 
men as brethren, 'if I believe that my God is 
one, and that He has created us all, I must at the 
same time instinctively, and with all the warmth of 
natural feelings, look upon all around me, — whether 
Parsees, Hindus, Mahomedans or Europeans — as my 
brethren.” 

Social reformation, where religious and social 
life are inextricably blended, reeds a new religious 
idea, a new thought of God, to give the moral 
courage necessary to the pulling down of the social 
evils that have their sanction, if not their root, in an 
imperfect religious faith. 

As he points out, the majority of the reforms pro- 
posed— and they are in the main what intelligent 
men still aim at — are merely destructive. A great 
constructive principle must animate them if they are 
to be anything but the pulling down of ruins in wbicti 
the soul of man will be more marked and sordid than 
before, and that principle he finds, and rightly finds, 
in a quickened imaginative conception of God as one 
and God as love. 

Social reform must start with individual refor- 
mation. The social reformer who neglects to reform 
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himself bequeaths but a cursed legacy — an example 
of dishonesty, of unconscientiousness of hypocrisy 
and cowardice,’ not words alone are wanted. A 
devoted and sincere life must prove the truth of 
them. 

A true reform, based on the idea of one true God, 
and built up in the devoted lives of reformed men, 
was the necessity of the day as it seemed to him. 
Only in such an atmosphere would caste vanish, and 
all the social evils that threaten the progress of the 
land die a natural death. 

The moral proceeds from the religious, the thought 
of the brotherhood of men can only be sustained by 
the belief in the Fatherhood of God. Thoughts like 
these have their message and their value stilL 

The need of construction is, of coiiise obvious, of 
definite thoughts dealing with roncrete problems, and 
no social system can be erected without hard sweat 
of brain. Emotion must not be allowed to run to 
seed. It must be turned to strong and persevering 
effort. But the root of effort and thought, must 
be this belief, deep in the hearts of men, that their 
fellow men are worth caring lor, because God cares 
for them. That God is one, and God is love. 


KESHUH CHUNDER SEN. 

HY the rev. HERBERT aNDERSON, 
secry. baptist- mission. 

January 9^ 1910, 

India has produced many great personalities 
during the last one hundred years. Among social 
reformers Iswar Chandra Vidya^^agar, among poets 
and authors Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, and 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, among leaders of men 
Kristo Das Pal, Kasinath Telang, and Mahadev 
Ranade. But for greatest personalities the sphere 
of religious influence holds the palm — and an Empire 
that can enroll upon the banner of its heroic dead 
such names as Ram Mohan Roy, Dayanda Saraswati, 
Debendra Nath Tagore, and Ke hub Chunder Sen 
has no reascn to despite its past and none to trem- 
ble for its future. 

It is possible to spend too much time and ink in 
singing the praises of a nation’s past heroes, and 
some are doubting whether articles of laudation and 
speeches of praise are not being somewhat over- 

done in this city over much speech making. 
There is danger lest we forget that it was deeds not 
words tiiat made these outstandin*^ personalities of 
the past influence their own and future tinies. To 
make their day better and nobler, to stand before 
men wearing “ the white flower of n blameless life,’* 
to be dauntless in the face of difficulty, humbled 
though greatly gifted, to lilt aloft tlie torch of freedom 
in the midst of old age snperstiiions and hoary social 
darkness, tliese were the ideals they transformed into 

actualities, dreams they made the potent facts of 
passing history. The East, world-famed as the home 
of the mystic, and the paradise of pure thought 
became for them the Kuru Ketra of mighty deeds 
and bloodless victories —and the need of the hour we 
now reached is for the 'haracter and conduct of 

the illustrious detd — not for eulogies upon their 
greatnefs 

Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore, Keshub 
Chunder Sen. These are names you cannot separate, 

forces in India’s history and Bengal’s glory that will 
abide. The history has yet to be written that will 
rightly expound their inter-relationship— the liberal 
and at times radical and advanced views that rose in 
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revolt against the cautious conservatism that flowed 
in the blood of these princes among men. The 
differences, disputes, secessions, and inevitable social 
separation, side by side with deep personal attach- 
ment, and mutual effort after the noblest and the 
best, that occurred among them are known only to 
the few in their inner history. But to many of us 
the outstanding glory of each lies in his genuine 
love for his time and people, his self-sacrificing 
ardour, the accomplishment of his greatest ambitions, 
his manly fight against ignorance and evil, his cham- 
pionship of all that meant the moral and social 
advance of his fellow countrymen, and perhaps more 
than all his love ot God, and eagle sight of Truth. 

I have already expressed some years ago in the 
pages of this periodical my judgment on the life and 
work of Keshub Chunder Sen, and the passing years 
have shewn no reason for altering the convictions 
then expressed. As a disciple of Jesus Christ that 
Master who 

“ Wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds, 

In loveliiuss of pericct deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought,” 

I have learned not to draw comparisons between Him 
and the great and good of ail mankind — but to seek, 
in keeping with his own spirit, to see His loveliness 
in others, the reflection of that glory of light, the 
light which lighteth every man coming into the 
world. And in Keshub Chunder Sen the sympathetic 
seeker may find much of Christ. 

Keshub’s was a winsome personality. He carried 
about with him an atmosphere of joy. Those who 
lived closest to him in the days of his trials and con- 
flicts, his disappointments and defeats were constant- 
ly astonished by the sunlight he carried in his soul, 
and that sunlight meant light and gladness — not to 
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himself alone but to those who were about him. I 
have read somewhere that during his memorable visit 
to England the homes he visited long remembered 
him for the smile that won the hearts of the children* 
Some men are great without winsomeness. He was 
both great and loving. 

The rising generation will do well to recall that 
Keshub was also a patriot awake to national aspira-* 
tion, and in deep sympathy with all that stood for 
national growth and political advancement. His 
patriotism however had for its foundation a belief 
that the British Government was a messenger of the 
Most High, and that in the tremendous moral force 
behind the power of the ruling race India’s political 
social and religious regeneration was assured. It 
is the conquest of mind effected in India ” said ha 
“ which invests British rule with undying glory. It 
is Christ who rule‘s India.” 1 his view is the view of 
the statenian and the seer. And for the century 
before us the true patriot will do wisely in following 
Keshub 111 his sterling loyalty behind his undoubted 
love of hiS own country, her heroes and heroines, her 
institutions and her history. 


A LETTER FROM Dk. GEORGE SMITH 
OF EDINBURGH. 


Bv GEORGE smith. 

January 9, 1970, 

Deak Sir, —Y our letter, with papers, of 20th 
October has reached me just as I am leaving a 
Scottish winter for the south of France. Moreoveri 
I have retired from all duty and have ceased to write 
for the Press. 
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It is long since I had the pleasure of receiving 
at luncheon in my house at Serampur, Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whom I have ever honoured as saint 
and mystic. It has, therefore, given me the more 
pleasure to meet his daughter Mrs. Mahalanobis, and 
I look forward to seeing the Maharani in the house 
of my sen, Sir James Dunlop Smith as we pass 
through London next week. 

To the Rev. M. N. Bese. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
KESilUB CHUNDER SEN. 


HY commissioner F. HOOTH-TUCKER. 

Jarmary 10, 1909. 

Whp:n the Salvation Army landed in India, one of 
•the mightiest spiritual torces and personalities was 
i that of Keshub Chunder Sen. Indeed he loomed 
large on India’s horizon and carried one back 
irresistablv to the days of her ancient Rishis and 
Mahatmas. His personal magnetism, his lovability, 
his eloquence, his enthusiasm and sincerity made his 
individuality the most conspicuous and remarkable 
amongst liis compeers, and placed him on the highest 
pedestal amongst both his predecessors and suc- 
cessors. 

Even those who difTered most from his views 
or tenets, could not but render homage to his unique 
individuality. 

Personally I must say that my heart was very 
much drawn out towards the greatest of India’s 
moden Reformers, and I esteemed it a great privi- 
lege to meet him in Lily Cottage and make his 
personal acquaintance. There were links in a chain 
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■which bound our hearts together, and I felt it as a 
personal loss when I heard of the passing away of 
this great leader. 

There^ were links, 1 say, that bound our hearts 
together, from the moment that his eloquent voice 
and pen bade a stirring welcome to the Salvation 
Army at the time of our arrival in Bombay, and when 
he fearles‘4v championed our cause at the great 
meeting in llie Calcutta Town Hall, convened by him 
for tiu' purpose of assuring Government that they 
need have no fear icsi India should misunderstand 
our adoption ot national customs, or our oriental 
meth ds and machinery. 

1. he first link was that of a common devotion 
to (Zhri^t vvliom Keshub Ciiunder Sen prophesied 
that all India would welcome and accept, ^vhen He 
came divested of His European trappings and para- 
phernalia. In the Salvation Army, with its turbans 
and dhoties and saries and oriental imagery, the 
Indian apostle saw, I believe, the early fulfilment of 
liis hopes and dreams. 

2. And then he loved Indicia and hence he 
extended to us as lovers (»f Inuia the enthusiastic 
welcome, which without thar common link could not 
have found the same existence or r.\pression. 

3. Babu Keshub Chunder Sen was intensely 
Spi ritual, and hence the spirituality of the Salvation 
Army appeal to him strongly. He longed to recall 
India from the worship of wealth and worldliness to 
the adoration of God. 

4. And yet the great Reformer was intensely 
practical and threw himseU wholeheartedly into the 
great national movements of a social character which 
meant so much to India’s future welfare. And thus 
the Social and Practical Reforms, which constituted 
so important a part of the Army’s propaganda appealed 
strongly to his humane and sympathetic nature. 
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And thus in our time of greatest need, this Indian 
Colossus, this incarnation and representation of 
India’s spiritual soul yearnings and aspirations, pre- 
ferred to us, whenever opportunity offered, in the 
name of the Christ whom he loved and sought to 
follow, the “ cup of cold water ’* which shall in no 
wise lose its reward, and for which we shall always 
hold his memory in honoured remembrance. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SENS’S IDEALS. 


BY A PUNJABI BRAHMO. 

January S, 1911. 

Keshub Chunder Sen’s spiritual ideals are very 
high. They are so high indeed that many have come 
to believe that their realization in this materialistic 
age is well nigh impossible. No doubt, we have 
talked a good deal about the sublime ideals of the 
New Dispensation. But the mere knowledge of an 
ideal is not enough to convert the life of an individual, 
much less the life of nation. A religious thought, 
however great, has very little influence in itself, 
until it is reduced to practice. We must, therefore, 
try to prove, by personal examples, that we have, 
though not fully, at least to some appreciable extent, 
acted upon the truths taught by Keshub Chunder 
Sen. For it must be borne in mind that the most 
convincing evidence of a religion lies, not so much 
in the purity and grandeur of its principles and* 
essential doctrines, as in the lives that are led in 
conformity with them. Hence those amongst us 
who do not try to live as Keshub Chunder Sen lived,, 
but simply preach, by mere word of mouth, what he 
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taught, are very nearly, as far off from him a? those 
who once protested or unfortunately still protest 
against his special teachings. And we need scarcely 
add that our professions of the very deepest loyalty 
and allegiance to Keshub Chunder tren are all hollow 
and perfectly meaningless, until our lives show that 
we are one with him in spirit. Tlie New Dispen- 
sation is not a lifeless dogma. It is character. Let 
us not for one moment entertain the idea that we 
can please Keshub Chunder Sen by a simple acknow- 
ledgment of his greatness. Already, to every reli- 
gious community its founder is more than man ; a 
marvellously supernatural and miraculous being; a 
n dilator between man and God, without whom no 
salvation is possible ; nay more than it, God in 
human form, the very Creator of Heaven and Earth. 
And yet the fact remains that the most extravagant 
praises which the followers have lavished on their 
leaders have proved absolutely ineffectual in doing 
any lasting good to either party. We truly revere 

and admire a great man only when his spirit works 
in us, when his character is our character, his life 
our life. True discipleship in the New Dispensation 
is founded on a firm and abiding communion of this 
nature. So that what we need most just now is an 
earnest effort to follow, in onr own humble way, the 
high ideals which Keshub Chunder Sen examplified 
in his life. Take, for instance, Keshuo’s idea about 
God. His was a new God. To say that God is new 

looks absurd. He is neither old nor new. He is 

the same to-day as yesterday and for all time to 
come. What we mean is that to Keshub Chunder 
Sen the revelation of God was not old, that is, 

second-hand, a knowledge gained through some book 
or man. His idea of God was not borrowed from 
history. He did not bow down before a traditional 
deity, an historical divinity. He was no worshipper 
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of a God chiselled by the hun an hand, a creature of 
His own creation ; or an unknown and unknowable 
force, the outcome of deep scientific research ; or a 
God ruling the universe from an immeasureable dis- 
tance throuph some special agents or agencies, or a 
deaf or dumb God who never speaks, never hears, 
but simply wants us to obey the dead letter of His 
la vv ; or, at best, a God who spoke a word or two to 
the favoured few and then lost all power of speech. 
Keshub Chunder Sen believed in an ever-living, 
ever present God. While revering all prophets and 
saints, he was, before he was anything else, a most 
uncompromising, rigid monotheist, hating every from 
cf worsliip which was not absolutely divine. A 
believer in the unity of God as he was, he did not 
care whether the number of gods worshipped was 
three, or thirty- three crores, or whether the object of 
adoration was the very highest person in the universe 
next to God, the very Son of God, — to him all this 
was simple man-worship, idolatry all the same, and 
therefore equally insulting to the One without a 
second. Who can by searching find out God unless 
God reveals himself to him ? Hence, the most 
abiding and permanent of all dispensations is the 
ever fresh, ever new self-revelation of God. As the 
great luminary of the day chases away the darkness of 
night and fills the world with a flood of 1 ght, and as 
the simplest and the most natural condition to walk 
in that light is to open one's eyes, so does the 
divine light shed its lustre everywhere, and so aces 
every devout and prayerful soul see God through 
the eye of faith. Such was Keshub Chunder Sen's 
faith in a living God. His testimony to the Reality 
of God was not based on a mere hearsay* He saw 
Him with bis own eyes and heard His voice with his 
own ears. It was not, like a lightning flash, a tem- 
porary vision on some particular mountain top, or in 
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some dark, lonely solitude of a dense forest, but air 
initiative and abiding perception. Half a dozen seers 
like him, eye-witnesses of the all pervading presence 
of Gcd, the supreme life giving environment of the 
human soul, would move mountains. And if the 
Aryavarta remains unshaken, if alas the Brahmo 
Samaj of to-day is not what it was when KeshubChunder 
Sen departed from this world, the only conclusion 
that we can draw is that we have hitherto failed to 
realize his ideal of a natural and Universal God- 
vision. And if, again, we do not change the present 
attitude of our mind and try, in the spirit of earnest 
prayerfulness, to establish, like him, our direct rela- 
tion with God, our faith in the New Dispensation 
is a miserale caiicature; he is no more our leader 
and we are no longer his followers. And though 
ever living in his own undying chaiacter, he is dead to 
us and we are dead to him. 


KESHU15 CHUNDER SEN— AN 
APPRECIATION. 


BY the rev, C. F. ANDREWS, DELHI. 

January S, 1911. 

There is a passage in one of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s writings to which I constantly turn. It seems 
to me to give the true spirit of the man and to 
contain one of those autobiographical records which 
are illuminating in the highest degree. It also leads 
up to the main subject of this present article, which 
aims at showing bow in Keshub himself there was a 
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prophetic vision such as made him in certain impor- 
tant directions a fore-teller of the religious attitude 
of the future. I shall not hesitate to quote th^ 
passage almost in full, long though it is, for it is 
one that needs to be re- read by all at each anniver- 
sary. Its setting is wonderfully simple, yet it speaks 
of the deepest truths that man can consider. 

I appear before you,” he said in St. James* Hall, 
London in the year 1870, as a Hindu Theist. I 
was born a Hindu and in my early days I thought 
and felt and lived as a Hindu, going through all the 
rites and ceremonies of idolatry. I never embraced 
Hinduism from honest and deliberate conviction, but 
lived as a Hindu because my parents did so, and my 
ancestors had dene so for many generations. In 
course of time English education upset my faith, 

and made me feel that idolatory was a falsehood and 
an abomination in the sight of God. I felt I was 
intellectually and morally constrained to set my face 
against idolatry and its concomitant errors. There 
was nothing, however, to fill the place, which had 
been formerly occupied by Hindu superstition, and 
for two or three years I continued in a state of 
indifference and unconcern about matters of faith. 

At last it pleased Providence to reveal the light of 
truth to me in a most mysterious manner, and from 
that time there commenced a series of struggles, 

aspirations and endeavours which resulted in peace 

and in the conversion of the heart. The first lesson 
that God taught me was that it was His will that I 
should pray. When no book brought me any com- 
fort, and no man rendered me any assistance what- 
soever, God in the mysterious ways of Providence, 
pointed out to me the indispeneable necessity of 
cultivating the habit of daily prayer. 1 persevered 
and in a few weeks found that there was strength 
in my heart and abounding joy and purity. Under 
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the guidance of the Spirit of God I cam^ into contact 
with manv books which were very profitable and 
among these was the Bible Although there was 
much in it which T did not and could not accept, 
yet I found there marvellous truths, which tallied 
exactly with the inner convictions of my heart and 
these I not only accepted but turned to account. 

“ I began to pray with more earnestness and 
sincerity. I felt with David in the spirit of his 
Psalms, and I responded to the exhortations of 
Christ, and entered into communion with Paul. 
Thus I went on for many years growing in grace, 
in faith and in purity. It has always struck me that 
there must be something remarkable in the fact, 
that I have continued steadfast in my inward attach- 
ment to Christ, in spite of my standing aloof from 
many of the dogmas inculcated and taught by Chris- 
tian missionaries in India. Why have I cherished 
respect and reverence for Christ ? Why have I felt 
down towards the pages of the Bible, although I 
stand outside the pale of Christian Orthodoxy ? Why, 
is it that, though I do not take the name ‘ Christian,’ 
I still preserve in offering my heart's Hve and 
gratitude to Christ ? There must be something in 
the life and death of Christ, which tends to bring 
comfort and light and strength to a heart heavy- 
laden with iniquity and wickedness. I may be 
allowed to say, I never studied Christianity by having 
recourse to controversial writings, — I seldom took 
delight in anti-Christian works, — nor did I ever 
betake myself to those voluminous books which treat 
of the evidences of Christianity, I studied Christ 
ethically, nay, spiritually, — and I studied the Bible 
in the same spirit, — and I must acknowledge that I 
owe a great deal to Christ and to the Gospel of 
Christ. Every man, who takes the Christian name 
represents one section of Christianity, although he 
11 
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professes to take in the whole of the Christian creed: 
Christianity is a many-sided religion, and every 

individual and nation takes in a small portion only. 
From the peculiar circumstances in which he is born, 
from his peculiar training, each man accepts parti- 
cular ideas and elements in that vast system of 

religion. These he accepts, and develops into a 
creed, till we see that a large number of individuals, 
entertaining a particular kind of opinion, form them- 
selves into a sect. If such is the case, I may be 

justified in indicating the particular points in Chris- 
tianity which have interested me most. 

“ My first enquiry was — What is the Creed taught 
in the Bible? Must 1 swallow the whole theology, 
which is put before the world as Christianity ? Must 
I go through all the dogmas and doctrines, which 

constitute Christianity in the eyes of the various 
sects, or is there something simpler ? I found Christ 
spoke one language and Christianity another. I went 
to him, prepared to hear what he had to say, and 
was immensely gratified when he told me, — ‘Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
mind and with all thy soul and with all thy strength, 
and love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and then he 
added, ‘ This is the whole law and the prophets.’ In 
other words the whole philosophy, ethics and theo- 
logy of the law if the prophets are concentrated by 
Christ in these two grand doctrines of love to God 
and love to mao. And then elsewhere he said, 
‘This do and thou shalt live’ I was anxious to inherit 
eternal life, and humbly I approached Christ and 
waited for an answer and the answer I received 
was that it I loved my God with my whole life — 
not intellectually, but with my whole heart and 
soul, — and if I served man as my brother and loved 
him as myself, I could most assuredly inherit ever- 
lasting life. .... But men need the means ofi 
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carrying out this sacred precept. Who will show 
the way ? 

‘‘ There is something in the Bible which has 
staggered many who stand outside the pale of 
orthodox Christianity, and made them inimical to 
Christ, — I mean his sublime egotism and self-asser- 
tion. It is true he says, ‘ Love God and love man, 
and ye shall inherit eternal life,' but does he not 
also say ‘ / am the way, / am the light of the world ’ ? 
L oes he not say * come unto nte all ye that are weary 
and he ivy-laden and I will give you rest ? Not in 
one or two exceptional passages, but in several 
passages he lays considerable stress on the /. There 
is constant allusion to himself as the way to eternal 
life. He who says that the only way to eternal life 
is the love of God and the love of man, says also, 
‘ 1 am the way.’ Jesus Christ, then, truly analysed, 
means love of God and love of man. In him we 
see a heavenly embodiment of this love of God as 
Father and the love of man as brother.” 

1 arn tempted to go on further, and quote 
Keshub’s explanation of the Cross and Passion of 
Christ, and of that Sacrament which Christ ordained, 
saying— This is My body : do this in remembrance 
of Me,” but 1 must not carry this long quotation to a 
still greater length. Suffice it to say, that in the 
explanation that he gives, he strikes the note of 
inward spirituality and moral obedience, as con- 
trasted with outward form and ceremonial obser- 
vance. 

In all these, as also in Mozoomdar’s most illu- 
minating book ‘ the Oriental Christ,’ there is to me, 
a Christian something supremely suggestive and 
instructive. Keshub and Mozoomdar were writing 
in an earlier generation of missionary endeavour, 
when the Christianity presented to India was far 
more wrapped up in western forms and western 
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denominational teaching than it is to day. The con- 
viction that Indian spiritual thinkers must go to the 
fountain-head, Christ Himself, and learn from Him His 
own central gospel, apart from any western, obscur- 
ing medium, was one which had not then dawned 
upon the minds of many missionaries, who came out 
from Eurrpe and America. If that conviction is 
gaining ground to-day, if the character of the modern 
missionary movement is changing, then it is in no 
slight measure due to the protest made by Keshub, 
and his prophetic insight into the spiritual need ahd 
yearnings of his own countrymen, which he so ably 
expressed. The missionary presentation of Christ 
forty years ago was to him unsatisfying, and he 
boldly declared it to be so History has since proved 
how true his estimate was on the sides he specified. 
Those who are able to read between the lines of w'hat 
has been recently written in the Report of the Edin- 
burgh World Missionary Conference (where the 
greatest body of expert missionary opinion was 
gathered together from all parts of the globe) will 
see how much in the changed attitude therein repre- 
sented is due to Keshub and the Brahmo Samaj. 
They have been prisoners, not merely within their 
own body. Besides this, and it is no small or insigni- 
ficant achievement, they have been able to move to 
greater sympathy and understanding the large mis- 
sionary forces whose aim and object it is to draw 
India to Christ. They have shown in a great 
measure the method which needs to be adopted, if 
that object is to be attained without destruction of 
indigenous thought and life. The method is that of 
assimilation to the best spiritual instincts of the 
country, rather than that of imposing on the East a 
ready-made system from the West. 

To show how the missionary attitude has changed 
I would take a paragraph from a Japanese Christian 
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quoted in the Edinburgh Report. “ We want more 
faith in God ! Our system and your system are not 
necessarily the perfect and final type of Christianity, 
and therefore in the expressions of faith in non- 
Christian lands we must be patient. We must wait 
for the time of the real expression of their spiriti4al 
experience and that is important, not only for the 
sake of the Churches in those lands, but also for the 
sake of the mother Churches ; because in this way 
only will Christ’s full personality be glorified and 
revealed in all the world.” This short speech was 
received with stronger approval than almost any 
uttered at the Conference. 

To show again the changed attitude within the 
missionary ranks, I would take the most recent 
missionary apologetic from the Rev. Bernard Lucas’ 
book entitled ‘ Christ for India.* ** It is the moral 
grandeur,’* so he writes, “ of Jesus which is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of His message. It is this 
which so transfigures our common humanity, that we 
feel irresistibly that we have seen the light of the 
very glory of God in the person of Jesus. Men may 
dispute the Divinity of Jesus, but they instinctively 
bow down in the deepest reverence, of which they 
are capable, before His moral grandeur. The intel- 
lect may not be satisfied as to His ijivinity in a 
metaphysical sense, but the moral nature recognises 
it and bends in worship. If the glory of God is 
moral beauty and the essence of God is moral worth 
expressed in pure and holy love^ then there is no 
question that the supreme manifestation of that 
nature is that which confronts us in the character 
of Jesus.” 

Compare these two passages with the quotation 
from Keshub’s own writings with which I began this 
article. It will not be, difficult to see how far reli- 
gious thought has moved forward since Keshub’s 
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day, and how true in certain directions was his 
prophetic insight into the spiritual longings of his 
own people, when judged in the lights of the history 
of our own times. We have learnt that while the 
metaphysical may have fascinated the Hindu mind 
in bygone days, it is the ethical and moral alone 
which captivates the heart of modern India. 

At this point I wish to guard myself against a 
possible misconception. While I am continually 
surprised and delighted, when reading Keshub’s 
writings, with his grasp of the fundamental Christian 
position in certain directions, his deep penetration, 
his separation of the outward form from the inner 
substance of the message, his perception of the 
spiritual and the moral; yet at the same time 1 feel 
that he was right in calling hm.self a Hindu Theist 
rather than a Christian. For there were other sides 
of the Christian message, not sectarian or western, 
which he failed to understand. But it is not on 
these that I need to dwell in an article such as this. 
Rather I would emphasise the points of agreement 
and approximation, and also state frankly and clearly 
the debt which we, as Christians, owe to him and 
other Brahmo leaders for their wider interpretation 
of our own Faith here in the East. 

There is a movement within Christendom today, 
which is growing in spiritual intensity every year, — 
a movement which found wonderful expression in 
that World Conference at Edinburgh last June to 
which I have already referred. It is a movement 
towards religious unity, — a unity which will not 
necessarily obliterate differences, but rather trans- 
cend them in the passionate love of God and man 
which Christ left as His heritage to his Church. 
Those who have come back from Edinburgh have 
told us, how the spiritual longing for unity and 
brotherhood, amid outward differences, was so 
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deep as to become an almost articulate cry running 
through the vast assembly, moved and swayed as it 
was by the Holy Spirit of God. They tell us that 
they will never be able to forget the power and 
intensity of that longing. 

To me that inarticulate cry of the soul for unity 
and fellowship is a harbinger of better days to come. 
It will mean, I fervently believe, a desire for clear 
union, not merely among those who are Christians, 
in the more defined use of the term, but with those 
who, in the spirit of Keshub, are ready to express 
their sympathy with the noblest ethical teaching of 
the Christian faith. Many of my own dearest friends 
in India, — those with whom I have felt a kinship 
of spirit indescribably real and precious, — have been 
members of the Brahmo Samaj. On this anniversary 
of their great leader I am grateful indeed to them 
that they have asked me to contribute an appre- 
ciation of Keshub’s message to the Unity and the 
Minister. I am conscious, painfully conscious, of 
the feeble and wholly inadequate way in which I 
have performed, my task dealing as I have done, with 
one side of his message only. But if it is true that 
love can cover a multitude of shortcomings, then I 
would offer that love, which is in my heart, as the only 
adequate offering to Keshub’s own memory that I can 
give, and extend it with all sincerity and good will 
to Keshub’s followers both known to me and un- 
known May each anniversary, as it passes, draw 
us nearer together in the brotherhood of souls; and 
may we realise, each year, more and more, that 
deeper unity which underlies the differences of 
sect and creed, — the unity which finds its ultimate 
expression, deeper than all thought or speculation, 
in love and love alone. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN— REMINISCENCES. 


BY babu hemendranath sinha, b. a. 

January 8, 1911, 

When I was quite a child, I used to come with 
my sainted father to Calcutta and to the Jorasanko 
residence of the great Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. 

I used to hear my father talk of his friend Keshub 
Chunder Sen, a co-disciple of his great Guruji, as 
my father used to lovingly call the Maharshi, his 
spiritual Master, and latterly mine too. 

The tall, fair, loving, majestic, and serene Ma- 
harshi very much attracted and impressed me. His 
bright, smiling, poetic, good-natured, talented and 
happy children interested me. 

His eldest son and daughter made very deep im- 
pression on me. I have never heard a heartier and 
more spiritual laughter than that of his eldest son, 
Rishi Dwijendranath, one of my father’s best and 
most valued friends in life. He is such a simple and 
sweet child of Nature, like my father, in spite of deep 
Philosophy and vast scholarship ! 

Rabindranath was then but lisping in numbers, 

Keshub’s bright and eloquent face, which I had 
often seen while yet a boy, in the Brahmo Somaj of 
India, left a never-to-be-obliterated print on my 
memory. 

He had then given up the world. He had left 
his father’s dwelling, while quite young, on account 
of social and religious difficulties that had begun 
with his spiritual career. 

He had, then, completed his spiritual training 
under his Master Maharshi Devendranath, under his 
hospitable roof at Jorasanko. 
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HIS TRAINING IN PROPHET-HOOD. 

Who but Maharshi Devendranath could be the 
Master of one like Keshub ? My father used to call 
Maharshi his ideal man. So, indeed, he was ! He 
was one of the sweetest and the greatest personali- 
ties I have ever known. 

In the midst of trials and persecutions, Keshub- 
preserved and advanced in his spiritual exerciseSf 
under the sheltering love of the great Maharshi, whose 
magnanimous and benevolent heart knew no differ- 
ence between his own son and Keshub Chunder Sen. 

It is only the great who can love. A great mai> 
alone can inspire greatness in others. 

Keshub received the prophet’s baptism from 
Devendranath, who inspired him with his intense 
love of God, and though himself declining into the 
vale of years, had put the fire of burning zeal for 
tne spread of Theism into his young disciple. Under 
the fostering love of such a spiritual father, Keshub 
Chunder reared a beautiful and robust manhood, 
which came out into full view in after years. 

His was the n ost trying preparation, — that of a 
prophet! The path to prophet-hood does not lie 
^through a bed of roses. The prophet is always a 
man of sorrows, wears a crown of thorns and is* a 
stranger at home. 

Lord xiuddha had to go into homelessness and 
poverty, and leave his parents, kingdom, wife and 
child for a schooling in prophet-hood. Sakya Sinha 
said to his last disciple Subhadda, — 

“ Since thirty youthful years were mine. Subhadda, 

When I forsook my home to seek the highest, 

And one-and-fifty yeais have passed, Subhadda, 

While I have still fared forth, a strenuous pilgrim, 

Through the wide realms of righteousness and truth. 

For there, and there alone, is freedom found.’* 

— From Paul Dhalke’s “ Buddhist Essays.** 
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Krishna, Christ and Moses, before him, had to 
escape from the hands of their murderers, in infancy. 

History, Mythology and Scriptures are replete 
with such examples of what Sakya Sinha called, — 
“Learning the perfection of endless suffering.” 

Ram Chandra, the son of King Dasarath of Ajo- 
dhya, his brother Lakhsmana and wife Seeta, — 
Judhisthhir, the King of Hastinapur and his great 
brothers, Bhima, Arjoona, Nakula, Sahade'^ and wife 
Draupadi, had to go to school at the fe of Nature, 
n the forests, for twelve long years. 

Even our Master, the great Maharsui, had to part 
company with his father’s vast wealth and go into 
solitude and comparative poverty in the garde ni-house 
at Polta, for the space of about twelve years, before 
he could befit himself for the career of a Maharshi, — 
a great Seer, — a great Prophet ! 

Maharshi- hood was purchased by Devendranath 
in exchange for his father’s millions ! 

Prophet-hood has never been had cheap. You or 
I, or whosoever would go in for it, must go through 
the same process of psychological evolution. 

The Maharshi once told me himself, while in the 
52/2 Park Street residence in Calcutta, — What are 
your trials and difficulties compared to what I have 
hatl after my father’s death ? ” 

The Theistic movement in India, in the Nineteenth 
Century, ushered in by Raja Rammohan Roy and fed 
and nourished by the deep spirituality of the Mahar^ 
shi, was passed on to Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, in 
the course of its natural evolution. 

When Maharshi found it time to retire and to 
betake himself to Banaprasthha, i. e., retirement, 
meditation and spiritual life alone, the flag of Theism 
was taken up by Brohmananda Keshub Chunder Sen. 
He carried it overseas and planted it in the heart of 
ithe British isles. 
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In a manner, Keshub heralded the spiritual con- 
quest of England and Europe by India, which is 
politically subject to the former. 

Did not Rome conquer Israel ? And did not 
Jesus, an Israelite, eventually capture and vanquish 
the Roman world and plant his Cross over the 
Capitoline Hills at Rome ? 

If England is proud of having conquered India by 
the sword, let India aim, not at a kingdom that will 
one day pass away, but at an Empire of the Spirit 
that will extend with the onward march of the times. 

If ideas have power over matter, — the ideas of 
Indians will most certainly have power over the 
materialism of the West ! 

Greatness alone re^^ognises and admires greatness, 
Englishmen and England discovered true greatness, 
in Keshub and shewed him the respect, he could not 
find in India. 

The world admires his eloquence and success. 

The endless trials, through which his beautiful 
personality was built up, were never properly seen 
or realised by the world. 

It took him years of strenuous effort and hard 
struggle, — of ceaseless praying and watching, — of 
great self-control and self-denial, — to build up his 
inner l»fe, — to qualify himself for the prophet’s bowl 
and the prophet’s crown. 

Like all great men, he came to perfection through 
endless suffering and neglect. 

The great Katliopanishad has it, — “ The Masters 
say, ‘ The path is over the sharp edge of a razor as 
it were, —so hard and difficult.* ” — 1. 3. 14. 

The path to spirituality is through rugged ravines 
and over steep precipices. 

The great scientist Edison has very recently 
remarked, — “Genius is two per cent of inspiration 
and ninety-eight per cent of perspiration.” 
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The French definition of Genius is, — “The capa- 
city for taking infinite pains in any matter.'’ 

The inward struggle is greater than the outward 
success. 

We see the acting on the stage, but not the pre- 
partion in the green-room of the spirit. Every- 
thing is planned and enacted in the unseen world, 
before it is exhibited in the visible. 

Like Goldsmith’s old Vicar, I have always been 
an admirer of happy human faces. 

I have never looked on Keshub’s picture, without 
reading, in the beautiful smile on his face, the end- 
less suffering and the ceaseless warfare he had with 
the Devil, in the flesh, — in the world. 

The sense of complete victory over Satan threw 
a halo of purity and joy over his features, which one 
never misses in the faces of victors in the battle of 
the spirit. 

In the Tableau of the Meditative Man, — in the 
statuesque calmness of Sakya Muni, under the tree 
of wisdom, we notice the same majesty in the 
features of one, who had completely got over his 
lower self or Mara , — the killer. 

This reminds me of the celestial figure of one 
who was bending in prayer at Gethsemene and look- 
ing up towards Heaven for light and leading. The 
same face, with the stamp of self-mastery and resig- 
nation, was in the figure hanging on the cross at 
Calvary ! 

In the depth of the mysteriously grand and beauti- 
fully sublime tropical night, on the sombre heights 
of Mount Hira, one might come upon the Prophet 
of Islam bending in prayers, and recognise a family 
resemblance, in spite of the distance of centuries, 
between the features of the Arab Prophet and those 
of the Maharshi and the Brohmananda, “silent with 
adoration,” in the sublime solitude of the Himalayas.. 
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In the faces of the wingless angels, who come to 
bless and illumine humanity now and then, and to 
preach the things to be, we find, — 

“ The most complete picture of happiness that 
ever was or can be drawn. It represents that state 
of mind for which all alike sigh, and the want of 
which makes life a failure. 

It represents the Heaven, which is everywhere, 
if we could but enter it, and yet almost no- where, 
because so few of us can. 

The two or three who win it, may be called vic- 
tors in life’s conflict. 

To them belongs the regnntn et diadema tutum* 
— Ecce. Homo. 

In Kesub’s face, one finds the royalty of inward 
happiness,” and endless patience ! 

Keshub’s “ unrivalled simplicity of devout con- 
fidence in God ” carried him through all his trials, 
and struggles for spiritual perfection, for — “ The 
Lord prepareth for us a table in the midst of our 
enemies,” 

Keshub’s inspiration kept him up, under all cir- 
cumstances, and sustained him. 

In his books and speeches, one cannot help 
finding his Inspiration, — his simplicity, clarity of 
thought and chastity,— the abandon and the spon- 
taneity of the inner man. His essays and tracts, — 
Jtban Veda^ Sebaker Nibedana — Brohmogietopanishadf 
— prayers, everywhere, you meet with the man, 
inside out. 

There is no effort or imitation anywhere. The 
mouth speaketh out of the fulness of the heart. 
The fountains within are set aflow and are ever- 
gushing forth in melodious streams. 

We everywhere come across the coolness of the 
stream, — the freshness of the meadow, — the perfume 
of the roses and lilies springing up into blossom on 
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every side, — the joyousness ot the spring — the 
breath of Heaven, blowing Ozone for the spirit ! 
Such is Keshub’s style. 

KESHUB’S MISSION. 

Theism, like a most delicate plant in a tropical 
climate, had to be hedged in and shaded by Brahmin- 
ism, when it was first sprouting and growing into a 
sapling again, after the decline of Kshatryaism in 
India, under the fostering care of the Raja and the 
Mahaishi. 

It was left to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen to 
grow it into a stalwart giant, powerful enough to 
brave all storms and weather all seasons. 

He gave Indian Theism a really cosmopolitan 
form and stamped it with the character of an univer- 
sal religion, by the side of which, Brahminism, in 
spite of its local excellence, and with its thread- 
bound limitations, could not but look small, narrow 
and selfish. 

There was in Keshub’s make-up much that would 
appeal to the man of the Twentieth Century, though 
it had made his relations with some of his contem- 
poraries undersirable and unpleasant. That is, be- 
cause, he had outgrown them. 

His extra-ordinary simplicity, — and his burning 
desire for liberty, equality and fraternity for all men, 
— his deep spiritual insight and prophetic vision, 
landed him in a region, where his former companions 
and followers found it difficult to keep him company. 

His downright and straight-forward ways have 
often been misunderstood, — misinterpreted and 
animadverted upon. 

Those' like me, whose interests do not clash with 
Keshub’s and, who are at the distance of more than 
a quarter of a century fiom him, can judge him from^ 
a better and historic stand-point. 
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Had Keshub Cbunder Sen been born a few 
centuries earlier, he would have been looked upon as 
a second Chaitanya Deva of Bengal or a greater 
and later Kabiraj Goswanti. 

He had not only thought sublimely, felt nobly and 
acted rightly, buc he left the stamp of his wonderful 
personality on a band of loyal followers, who would 
have been very ordinary and humdrum specimens of 
humanity without his masterly and magic touch. 

If we are to judge of great men by the effect of 
their lives on society, we might say that here was a. 
man who had left his mark on his times and on his 
society ! He was a very great Social Reformer. 

Some of us might find fault with him, but there is 
no denying the loftiness and universal character of 
the ideals preached by him. 

He lived very much in advance of his times and, 
hence, he was out of harmony with many of those 
around him. 

To speak in the language of Carlyle, Keshub* 
Chunder Sen ‘‘ dethrone a Brahmin-god and tried 
to establish a Spirit-God." 

Brahminism, with its infinitely stuck up arrogance 
and priestly pride, and hatred of other castes, and 
with its idolatry and priest-craft has been the greatest 
curse of India. 

India can never rise, so long as Brahminism 
enthrals and dominates it. 

Keshub’s prophetic spirit felt that the Salvation 
of India meant its freedom from Brahminism. 

Keshub's psychic ear heard the Voice of the Spirit 
and did what others, without that spiritual gift equally 
developed, would label irresponsible conduct. 

Life alone can beget life. Like draws to likei 
Had Keshub been disloyal to himself and insincerer^ 
how could he have drawn to himself such a band ofi 
devoted, sincere and god-fearing disciples ? 
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Does not one’s company show up the man ? 

There was a total absence of sham, — humbug, and 
caddishness in him. Had there been any, he could 
not have helped so many godly lives to be built up 
around him ! 

Like all prophets, he ushered in the Kingdom of 
Righteousness, the Dawn of Satya^Yuga, on earth 
and held aloft the ideals towards which all humanity 
is ever marching. 

He spoke of the Fatherhood of God and of the 
Brotherhood of Man, — of a greater hope for human- 
ity, — of a brighter dawn and a more luminous day,~ 
of a grander prospect, for the whole world ! 

In his Scheme of Salvation, there was no medium, 
— no priestly intervention, — no high caste or untouch- 
ably low caste, — no Esoteric Way ! Every thing was 
plain, simple, downright, sincere and overboard. 

God is our Father. We are His children. His 
Kingdom is our birthright. No priest, no scripture, 
no document can stand between us and our Father, — 
between us and his Kingdom of Heaven. 

Where would Young India have been now, had 
it not been for the Purity and Temperance move- 
ments which Keshub pushed on ? 

He raised and ennobled womanhood. He gave 
her equal, intellectual, moral and spiritual rights with 
man. 

He stood up against child-marriage. 

He taught Young India the great efficacy of 
Prayer, — the power and majesty of Character, and 
the infinite value of Chastity. 

He demonstrated what prayerfulness could accom- 
plish. 

He interpreted the East to the West and the 
We§t to the East, — and tried to draw closer together 
the bonds of union between the different and dis- 
cordant races of India, and to knit together Conti- 
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nents, hitherto kept apart by the oceans and mis- 
understandings of one another. 

I wish that he were living now ! 

Let us all pray to the Father that we may humbly 
walk in the path of righteousness, which alone led 
Keshub Chunder Sen to greatness and power and 
prophet hood, for nothing but righteousness can exalt 
and save an individual or a nation for, ‘ in it alone 
is freedom found.*’ 

There is no other way ! There is no other way 
to life’s sovereign good ! I 

Om ! Peace, Peace and Peace ! ! ! 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY REV. VV. S. UROUHART, M. A., H. D. 

January 14^ 1912, 

The name of Keshub Chunder Sen is one that 
must be approached with the greatest reverence. 
While those who do not belong to the community 
which he founded, liave not perhaps the opportunity 
of understanding fully the nature of his aims and 
aspirations, yet there is no one to whatever creed he 
may belong, whose deepest feelings of admiration 
and appreciation are not stirred by the noble life and 
teaching of this man — one of the greatest of India’s 
saints and religious reformers. It would be strange 
indeed if one whose predominant life-aim was to 
establish the unity of spiritual religion was so to fail 
of the accomplishment of his purpose as to remain 
without attraction for men of many various faiths 
and to leave them uninfluenced by his efforts towards 
a unification of religion, however much they may 

12 
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differ as to the way in which this unity may best be- 
established. 

In this short article I should like to touch briefly 
ipon three points in the teachings of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, — his relation to History, his relation to Pantbe- 
sm and his relation to Christianity. First his rela- 

ion to history. — In saying that he was above all a 
religious reformer, one aspect of this relation is indi- 
::ated. Those who are familiar with the story of his 
ife know how he refused to be content with state of 
,hings religiously in which he found himself at the 
:)eginning of his career as a teacher. He set himself 

against the twin evils of su perst ition and caste, in 
other words he desired improvement both religiously 

and socially. The past was not sufficient for hini. 

As he himself said, “ It is beginning to be felt that the 
past cannot be the ruler of the present, and the theo- 
logy of the present day must give place to something 
higher and better.’* He desired to alter the basis of 
authority in religion. It was to rest no longer upon 
creeds and institutions but upon the answer of the 
human soul to the influence of the divine. He de- 
mands that nothing shall be taken as true simply 
because it is the custom so to regard it, or because it 
is contained in a sacred book or recited in an accep- 
ted creed. The only witness worthy of trust is 
ultimately the witness of the human consciousness 
which has taken up into itself and acknowledged all 
other witnesses, has thus found itself listening to the 
voice of God. In a word he desires to substitute a 
religion of the spirit for a religion of authority. At 
the same time he does not fall into the error of so 
many reformers both before and after his day. He 
does not regard the past as having no meaning, and 
of himself as standing in absolute independence of all 
previous teaching. He regards, the revelation of the 
One God as three-fold,— in nature, in history, and 
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in the human consciousness, and one of his sayings 
is “ every sensible man must have a due respect 
for his history.*’ And while he regards himself as, 
to use his own phrase — “a singular man,” he does 
not consider that he stands outside the stream of 
history, learning nothing and needing nothing from 
the teaching of the past He almost indignantly re- 
pudiates the idea that he is himself an “ inspired 
prophet” and with deep humility and gratitude 
acknowledges his debt to the religious teachers of 
other days. From the past of the East and of the 
West alike he draws his inspiration. His task, as 
he himself conceives it, is not to initiate an entirely 
new beginning, but to bring down from the past the 
influences that make for the spiritual uplifting of 
humanity and pass them on, purrified and strengthen- 
ed, for the good of future ages. Yet while his atti- 
tude to history was receptive and reverential, it was 
not wholly passive, A mere dead past had no 
interest for him. It was the past as living on incO 
the present that had meaning for him. As he him- 
self says, ‘*The historical characters that came to me 
were all fire.” 

Secondly, the relation of Keshub Chunder Sen's ^ 
teaching to pantheism. Strongly influenced as lie 
was by the religious tradition of his own country, 
it might have been expected that he w'ould show 
considerable leanings towards pantheism. He points 
out that it is a very natural reaction from poly- 
theism, with its too exclusive attention to the 
material and that many, feeling the force of this 
reaction, have gone the length of identifying the 
human mind with the divine. He himself however 

recoils from such an extreme. As he says, ** We ' 
should guard ourselves against this evil extreme. 
While we respect the soul within us 
we must not exalt it sor"far as to identify the created 
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spirit with the creator and say in the blasphemous 
languaft<! of proud pantheism, I am God.’ ” His 
theistic position is strongly maintained. The 
absolute infinity and unity of the Divine Creator 

must he allowed to usurp His sovereignty. Never- 
theless God is to be conceived of as immanent as 
well as transcendent. He reveals himself in the 

whole life of nature, in the spirit of mankind in 
general as well as specially in outstanding person- 
alities. This transfusion of the whole r.iji verse with 
the Divine is an aspect which strongly appeals to 
Keshub, and in emphasising it he shows at once his 
debt to his inherited religious tradition and his sym- 
pathy with modern religious tendency. The attitude 
of ^he Yogi is one in which he very easily finds him- 
self, and he does not hesitate to confess lumself a 
n^ystic. It is however a mysticism of an exceedingly 
robusr type, it is far from being sentimental obscur- 
antism, quietism or trance. Love to God “ is not 

abnormal sentimentalism or mystic attachment but 
the loving union of man’s entire being with the 
Divine nature.” It involves also keenness and 
openness of mind as well as depth of devotion, 
bcience and religion cannot be dissociated. All 
progress in scientific discovery is but a further 
penetration into the secrets of God. The type of 
pantheism which most appeals to him is that which 
he finds in Christianity. He contrasts “ Christ’s 
pantheism ” with Hindu pantheism and finds the 
former a loftier and more perfect type. “ It is ”, he 
says, “ the conscious union of the human with the 
divine spirit in truth, love, and joy. The Hindu sage 
realises this union only during meditation, and he 
seeks unconscious absorption in his God, with all 
his faults and shortcomings about him. His will not 
at one with the will of God. But Christ’s com- 
munion is active and righteous, it combines purity 
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of character with devotion. Christ’s pantheism is 
the active self-surrender of the will. It is the union 
of the obedient, humble and loving son with the 
Father.** 

This brings us to our last point — viz., the relation 
of Keshub Chunder Sen’s teaching to Christianity. 
He himself acknowledges in no unmeasured terms the 
debt which he owes to -.hristianity, his fundan ental 
doctrines are in agreement with cerlan fundamental 
doctrines in Cliristianity. In a word it may be said 
that he is as nearly a Christian as he could possibly 
be without actually becoming one. This is certainly 
the case with many of his lectures, notably the 
one on ‘‘India asks: Who is Christ?” He tells 
us that he is thankful to say he never read anti- 
Christian books with delight. It is true of course 
that he siys with great directness, “l am not a 
Christian, none of the numerous sects into which 
the Church of Christ is divided would allow my creed 
to be identified with it-, own,” yet it is also tr ue that 
his teaching is permeated with the spirit of Chris 
tianity. And though he formally allows Christ a 
place only as one of tlie prophets, yet he is so pro- 
foundly induenced by tie teaching of Christ that, if 
there is any truth in theory of value judgments at 
all, for him also, implicitly, if not explicitU, Christ is 
God. Christ represents the manward aspect of Ggd, 
and emphasises the possibiliiy of divine sonship, a 
type of perfect agreement with God, and communion 
of spirit. The true meaning of Christ’s life is atove 
time, Jjiaving value from all eternity and to all eter- 
Several of the fundamental doctrines of Chris 
tianity are also emphasised, e.g., the need of human 
ity because of their sin, and the correlative doctrine 
of the mercy of God. The connection between the 
mercy of God and the incarnation of Christ is not 
perhaps brought out so clearly as in explicitly 
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Christian teaching. It is not too much to say that 
for Keshub Chunder Sen the problem of Christ is 
the problem of the religious consciousness and is 
worthy of unceasing study. “ How can I understand 
Jesus ? ” he asks, “ T wo thousand years have not 
shed enough light upon the mysteries of his life and 
his relation of God ’ — and yet to know the length 
and breadth and depth and height of the love of 
Christ is the worthiest task of humanity, that in 
which humanity, realises itself. The doctrine of the 
uncreated Christ and the created Christ is fully ac- 
cepted by Keshub as enabling him to explain the 
unity of all that is best in humanity as gatherd up 
in Christ, and to quote with emphatic agreement the 
Johannine description of Chiist as “ the light which 
lignteth every man that cometh into the world." Prac- 
tically also he looks forward with eagerness to the 
victory of Christ over the hearts and lives of men. 

The truth is that Christ will perforce overcome and 
penetrate your souls.” And to qucte but one other 
passage and one which comes home to us here in 
India, — could we have a more passionately hopeful 
outburst than this ! *' None but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, none but Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this 
precious diadem, India ; and Jesus shall have it.” 

The great Brahmo leader had all the premises of 
Chiistianity, only he did not draw the conclusion — 
at lea't not in his earthly life. Perhaps he was 
prevented by over-hasty conclusions drawn by others. 
But of this I am very sure that over and over again 
for him Christ was all m all, — the unity of religious 
thought and life. Eastern and Western, past, present 
and to come. 
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REV. MR. ANDERSON’S LETTER. 


January 1913. 

MY DEAR Mr. Bose, 

Thank you for your note and tokens of remem- 
brance and for your New Year good wishes which I 
need hardly add are sincerely reciprocated. I have 
to leave Calcutta on a long journey to Lushai next 
week, and I very much regret that the work and 
engagements already arranged will not enable me 
to give the time requisite to an article of any worth 
on Keshub Babu. You know however my feelings 
about him and my high admiration of much that he 
attempted — and much that he accomplished. He 
pitched his waggon to the stars— as the Americans 
would say, and though History has not justified his 
expectations— and the weakness of human nature has 
brought discord instead of harmony among those 
who were his followers — his personality will never 
lose its charm for those who knew him best and 
loved him most. It is not for us to over-estimate 
the work of our friends, but it is fitting to give ex- 
pression to our allection for them, and to lay a 
wreath of sweet remembrance at their feet, especially 
when, as in the case of Keshub Babu, they sought to 
do so much for their brother- men and sister- women. 

As I have promised to speak at the meeting on 
January 8th at the Overtoun Hall, you must excuse 
more than these few lines, which you can publish 
if you desire. 

I am Your affectionately, 
Herbert Anderson. 
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TRIBUTE FROM AMERICA 


January 12, 1913. 


Mr. M. N. Bose, 

81 Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, India. 

Mv Dear Sir, — I thank you for your invitation 
to participate in the symposium of tributes to your 
deceased leader. My answer explains itself and I 
trust may be m some degree satisfactory. 

Wishing you and your cause every success, 

1 remain 
Sincerely yours, 

Chas W. Wendte. 

Dear Sir, and ' Fellow- worker for a rational and 
reverent Theism : 

Your invitation to contribute to your columns an 
appreciation of the character and services of your 
great leader and ir.spirer, Keshub Chundev Sen, 
honors me more than I shall be able to honor him 
by any response of which I am capable. It was not 
my privelege to have known, or to have even 
listened to your illustrious seer and orator. Only 
the tradition of his wondrous spiritual insight and 
eloquent utterance of his vision and prophecy has 
come down to me, through the printed page and the 
communications of his rapt and grateful disciples, 
such as my revered friend Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar.‘ That he was born of the spiiit, lived for truth 
and holiness, and by his extraordinary genius 
deepened and enriched the religious capacities and 
trusts of all who come within the magic circles of 
his personal influence, is the universal testimony of 
the men and women of his generation 
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Er gaged myself in an endeavour to promote a 
better understanding and interchange of sympathy 
and service between the peoples of the West and 
those of the East, and especially between youthful 
America and time honored India, I have recently 
found myself greatly encouraged and instructed by 
reading cf the “apostles”, whom Keshub sent out 
to bear fraternal greetings and study sympathetic- 
ally the religious systems of Buddhist, Mahornedan, 
Persee, Sildi, and Christian, nor only to exchange 
religious ideas and experiences with the?e stranger 

faiths but to bring back to their own Brahmo fellow- 
ship new ancj fructifying truths for their considera- 

tion and adoption. How much loftier, wiser and 
more brotherly was such a form of spiritual propa- 
gandism than the exclusive claims and narrow mis- 
sionary endeavours still, alas ! current in our day 
on the part of Christians towards the so-called 
“heathen ” world ! 

One of these apostolic messengers was the be- 
loved disciple Mozoomdar, sent to the Christian 

nations of the earth. His lofty personal character! 
the charm of his private discourse, the eloquence 

of his public utterances, above all, the spiritual 
fervor and catholicity of his soul, won all our hearts 
to assent and admiration. One fruit of his mission 
to us was his noteworthy book, “ The Oriental 
Christ,” which gave Christians a new conception 
of their great master as an Eastern sage and saint, 
and drew closer the bonds between Hindu, Semitic, 
and Anglo-Saxon races, the common children of 
the One and only God, our Father. 

That the memory, of such great and kingly leaders 
of the race, may ever be preserved, not to tyrannize 
over but to emancipate and inspire us, to give us 
new faith and courage in the struggle of life, it is 
surely good to recall them at appropriate times and 
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seasons, and celebrate their virtues and their 
services, 

“ So let light stream on their deeds of love 

Which shamed the light of all but heaven ! 

And in the book of fame the glorious record of their virtues 
write, 

And hold it up to men, and let them exclaim 
A name like theirs, and catch from them the hallowed flame ! 

Chas. W. W. Wendte, 
Foreign Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Associaton. 


IMPRESSIONS OF KESHUB CHUjJdER SFN, 
BY debender CHUNDER GHOSE. 

February 72, 1913, 


The Editor of Unity and the Minister has been 
pleased to command me to give my impressions of 

Keshub Chunder Sen as I knew him in life, and I 

bow to his wishes. 

I came under the influence of Keshub Chunder 
Sen in 1861 when 1 was a student in college, and 
this association with him continued for several years 
till I removed myself from his neighbourhood and 
entered a new sphere of life. My knowledge of him 
covers the period preceding the social event in 
his life which led to the secession of some worship- 
pers of his church, who soon after established a place 

of worship of their own, called the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj. 

Keshub was one of the three brothers, of whom 
Nobin was the eldest and Krishna Bihari the 
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-youngest. Nobin was an orthodox Vaishnava Hindu, 
and a very estimable man. Keshub was nonddola- 
trous and non-compromising in his social and reli- 
gious ideas. But in the matter of food and drink, 
he was a vegetarian and a teetotaler, and was as good 
a Vaishnava in that respect as his elder brother was, 
Krishna Bihari shared with Keshub in his spiritual 
ideas and exercises, but his temperament, while it 
gave him strength and love, had made him un- 
demonstrative and quiet. 

Keshub had gathered round him a band of men 
who assimilated, in varying degrees, his spiritual 
fervour and fire. Some of them are dead, some are 
still living and working in the same path — a few 
under physical difficulties — and others have strayed 
into active worldy pursuits. Whatever measure of 
wholesome success in life these latter have attained 
has been determined and shaped by principles 
imbibed with their contact with Keshub Chunder 
'Sen. 

Of tho^^e who are now dead, Protap Chunder 
Mazoomdar was the most conspicuous by reason of 
his perspective mind and power of expression in 
English. His tongue and pen were consecrated to 
the cause of the wider dissemination of spiritual 
ideas, which were being developed in Keshub’s time 
and shaped into New Dispensation. Protap wrote 
an excellent biography of his friend and teacher, 
and to my mind it was well and faithfully executed, 
though to some, with more critical eyes, it appears 
in a different light. 

Keshub’s Brahmo School and Sangat and his 
ministrations brought many an indifferentist to the 
path of God, to seek and abide by Him, to seek and 
stick to truth and righteousness, to be prayerful, 
and to be abhorrent of sinful ways, impure ideas, 
and unholy and selfish feelings. Their love was 
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expadne*!, and they came to feel mankind as a 
brotherhood. Hence followed religious missionary, 
labourb, and with them, efforts at social amelioration, 
such as, temperance association, bands of hope, 
schools tor promoting moral and religious education 
amongst girls and boys, the gathering of weighty 
medical opinions for raising the marriageable age 
in Hindu society, and the publication of cheap and 
beahhy vernacular journals for the masses. 

Kesliuh was a gifted man, and the gift of elo- 
guence was not the least. He cultivated his mind 
and spirit but unhappily paid no attention to the 
preservation of his body, and I believe in his later 
days denied himself the care, necessary for bis health. 
I do not make this observation in a carping spirit. 
But who would not have wished him a prolonged 
life ? There was much work to be done on earth. 

Keshuh communed with his Maker, and his 
prayers brought him inspiration, strength, and sweet- 
ness. Those, who might be supposed to know more 
of him, go farther in their idea ol him. Not having 
that privilege, 1 have contended myself with adoring 
him as a man, with great talents, piety, and spiritual 
fervour, which he conseciated to the services of God 
and humanity. In him was united the spiritual 
detachment of the liast and the instinct for thd 
organised social service of the West. 
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SOME STRAY THOUGHTS ON A VOLUME 

OF 

kp:shub chunder sen*s 

“LECTURES IN INDIA.” 

HY K. J. SAUNDERS 
January 12^ 1913 

Some five years ago, I strolled into^ a book shop 
^in Oxfgjd to spend an hour, indulging "my favoiffite 
extravagance — picking up second-hand books and 
enjoying ti^e fusty atmosphere. This is an acquired 
taste and only the “ book worm ” thrive in such sur- 
roundings. But I am a worm of this species and 1 
find more pleasure in the sombre company of old 
books, than in the bewildering variety and splendid 
bindings of an up to date modern shop. Here is 
all brisk’s and haste, but there is quite and the 
leisurely search for some old favourite, or the joy of 
discovery of some old writing upon one’s pet subject. 

Only leisurely and reverent souls would come 
here, who love books for their own sake and have 
time to search for what they want and to honour 
the shadows of the mighty dead, A Hindu gentle- 
man of Madras is wont, I am told, when the fever 
and stain of life become irksome to go into his nice 
sanctum and draw peace and inspiration from the 
pictures of great men, with which it is hung. The 
chosen ones, through whom, as Kesnub Chunder Sen 
used to say, God revealed Himself, to the unselfish, 
sincere and potent torch bearers of our race. 

And such a temple of the departed is an old 
bookshop, for him who has the eye to see. 

It is full too of living human interest. As you 
stand there in the shadow you may see much to 
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delight and much to touch you, much of the honour 
and the pathos of life ; here the old scholar, as he 
eagerly discovers some rare editions, to turn reluct- 
antly away because of other claims upon his slender 
purse ; there the victory of friendship over prudence, 
as he buys for another what he cannot afford for 

himself. 

Such scenes. I have often witnessed ; and one 
old school- master of mine comes vividly before me 

as I write, a scholar and a saint, whose friends, al- 

most all, possessed some such token of his affection, 
who lived largely in the past, yet counted it his 

greatest joy to share that past with his friends — to 
introduce one friend to another, as it were. 

And as I plan to speak of Christ to my Brahmo 
friends who may read these words I would ask 
them to think of me thus — seeking as one who has 
found treasure to share it with others, seeking to 
introduce them to a friend. 

Another scene I recall : a little old secondhand 
bookshop kept by a blind boy. He was not attrac- 
tive to look at, long and lark, with a shrill voice and 
emaciated restless hands. But they were sensitive 
and quick as though gifted with sight, and with their 
help he could do things, which sound incredible. 
I remember taking to him a copy of Thucydido’s to 
sell — largely to test his powers : No use” he piped, 
as his long fingers skimmed the pages : “ it is the 
German editor of 189 — , and you have written in 
the margins. Besides it is blotted here and there ” 
I remember going away, awed at this heroic spirit 
who had conquered so many difficulties in arriving 
at this wonderful skill ; yet we school boys would 
laugh at him 1 Surely he had imbibed some of the 
greatness of the mighty dead in whose temple he 
served. 

It was in such a spot that I first met the spirit of 
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Keshub Chunder Sen. Picking up a volume of his 
Lectures in India T noticed that it was from the 
^brary of Sir William Hunter and " Had his autograph 
i^tes. This made me decide to buy it and very 

soon I was reading it for its own sake, and coming 
to realize that here was a teacher from whom I 
might learn much, of the mysterious land, to which 
I was going, of her spiritual and national aspira- 
tions, of her search for God, of her estimate of 

Christ. 

And I have often been glad that I went into that 
shop. For I realize that Keshub Chunder Sen can 
stand the tests, he himself laid down for great men, — 
he was sincere, and unselfish and strong; above all 
he was a man of prayer, and to that chieliy he owed 
his great influence. 

Now as 1 look back I remember smiling at the 
quaint title of one of the lectures “ Am I an Inspired 
Prophet?*' and yet it was not so fantastic as I just 
thought it ; for he answered like John the Baptist 

“ No ; ** and yet like the Christ “ I have no life apart 

from my Father’s work. ” And this work, he said, 
as the salvation, moral, social and religious of his 
beloved India. 

It seemed, as I read on to find in him a reaching 
out after the mysterious Truth of the social nature 
of the God-head ; a recognition that if God be love, 
indeed, He must be more than the God of the 
Unitarian ; and as Keshub called him Father and 
Mother- I know that this idea expressed also his 
sense of the kinner protecting, enveloping Love of 
God ; but I feel there is more in it than that — 
nothing less than the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
leading him on to deeper Truth. 

I learn too that what inspired the great reformer 
to endure hardness, and to preserve and inform 
his enthusiasm with such insight was the Mind of 
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Christ, which he so reverently studied ; and his 
propaganda was essentially Christian. 

Wo who acknowledge Christ as Lord and God 
have cause to rejoice in the work of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, for we have learnt much much from him ; and 
we feel many of us that this seeker after Truth is 
now rejoicing in the “ Light that lighteth every man, ” 
of whom he spoke so feelingly and so devoutly. 

For twenty years have I cherished him in my 
miserable heart. Though often defiled and perse- 
cuted by the world, I have found sweetness and joy 
unutterable in my master Jesus is not to me a hard 

doctrine The mighty artillery of his love 

he levelled against me, and I was vanquished, and 
I fell at his feet saying “ Blessed child of God, 

hence shall others see the light that is in thee ” ? 

Seek then the fine light of hevaen humbly ana prayer- 
fully, and the Lord will vouchsafe it unto von jn the 
fullness ol Time. 

To Christians this means (and 1 sap with all 
sympathy to men who do not feel as we do) that 
Jesus Christ is the full revelation of God’s a.uure. 
As I read the words of the great preacher I feel that 
in his consciousness God and Jesus had almost 
become synonymous ; that be thought only of God 
as he found Him in Christ ; that God was to him, as 
for us, a Christlike God. I like to think of him and 
of other great ^ons of India, with Gautama Buddha 
at their head, learning even now to know the Divine 
Love in Christ. “The eternal progress of the Soul** 
means nothing else to me — than progress in what 
alone worth having — Friendship, human and Divine ; 
eternal because in God are depths unsearchable, 
progress because. “They who wait upon Him shall 
renew their strength. ” 


• Iiulia Ask^ : Who is Christ, 
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SRI KESHUB CHUNDER SEN: HIS 
MESSAGE TO MODERN INDIA. 


address by principal T. L. VASWANI, M.A., 

OF THE “naVA VIDHAN.” 

January^ /2, 1913, 

That great American teacher who was in tune 
with the soul of the East and whom we revere, as 
Emerson gave a remarkable address in the year 1 838 ; 
in the course of that speech Emerson used words to 
the following effect, — “ 1 look,** said Kmerson, ‘‘l 
look for the new teacher, that shall see the world to 
be the mirror of the soul, who shall see the identity 
of the Law cf Gravitation with purity of heart, and 
shall show that duty is one with science with Beauty 
and with joy.” These words were spoken in the 
year 1838. In the ancestral home of the world’s reli- 
gious consciousness was born a new teacher — one 
who discerned the synthesis of science and life, of 
faith and philosophy, of v ork and worship, of East 
and West and cf all races and all religions, and all 
prophets and all scriptures in the One Eternal Parent- 
Spirit whose vision is beauty, love and joy ; and 
concerning that teacher I propose to speak a word 
or two to you this evening. Wondrous are the ways 
of Providence. How I studied Keshub Chunder first 
in a spirit of curiouty, hiw curiosity passed into 
criticism, and how criticism was changed into admira- 
tion, how admiration was deepened into affectionate 
reverence. His is a story too personal to be told 
here ; yet one thing, I need must say, is that as year 
after year has passed by and as I have studied more 
and more of contemporary life and culture, the 

13 
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thonght has grown on me that the message of 

Keshub Chunder Sen is a message admirably suited 
to satisfy the profoundest needs of the modern age : 
and I can wish for no higher privilege than this ; to 
carry Keshub’s message to my countrymen — to 
carry Keshul/s message till I die. The one thing 

with which I have been struck in my studies con- 
cerning the life of this teacher is the inevitable im- 
pression he made on all who came in contact with 
him. Keshub’s was a dynamic personality. Max 

Muller spoke of Keshub as having ‘ the first place 
among his countrymen and a pre-eminent place 
among the best of mankind.” Another spoke of him 
as “ one of the gretest men of the world.” That 
great teacher of wliom I have often spoken to 

students of Philosophy — the late James Martineau 
whom I revere as as saint of modern theism — James 
Martineau recorded his impression of Keshub 
Chunder Sen in words very suggestive ; he spoke 
of Keshub Chunder Sen as a soul ' the most con- 
genial to ]esus.^’ Not a few have spoken of him 
as having his place among the prophets of the world, 
he loved rather to speak of himself as a servant of 
the Prophets, and interpreter of the great brother- 
nood of the world- teachers ; he loved to speak of 
hunself but as a dust-gatherer of the feet of the 
blessed ones over whom are outspread the white 
wings of the Holy Spirit. But he too was a Pro- 
phet cf the ideal. Note how there seemed to go 
out of him a spiritual force which moved India. He 
came to the Punjab ; most of you are too young to 
know what impression he produced upon the people 
of this land. He went to Bombay and new centres 
of activity and reformation sprang up. He went 
to Madras ; a new life came and flowed into the 
people there ; he went to different towns of Bengal 
carrying still in his hands the torch of truth and a 
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new spirit descended upon the people. The young 
men felt the fascination of his siored personality, 
and they saw the beauty of Higher Hinduism, and 
they entered into fellowship with f'uddha and Christ, 
and they got> a new insight into the faith and teach- 
ing of the great Prophet whose name is associated 
with the beginning and building up of Islamic 
Civilization. What was the secre- of the man ? It 
was, I believe that which the Statesman of Calcutta 
wrote “ when Keshub speaks the world listens.’* 
What was the secret of the great influence which 
Keshub exerted upon his people ? He was not a 
great theologian ; he was not a great philosopher, 
he was not a system builder ; he was not a scientist ; 
he did not read much : on one occasion he said that 
he studied but one book in 365 days. Yet this man 
exerted such a powerful influence on those that 
came in contact with him : what was the secret of 
the man ? Let me indicate, in brief, my answer to 
this question. Keshub Chunder Sen’s was a snrren* 
dered life. From time to time in liis private talk 
and public address he said that there was in his soul 
a great voice. He heard it, he said. He spoke of it 
as Adesh. Critics, wise in their conceit, questioned 
this teaching and called him names ; he continued 
to bear witness to the voice within. Students of 
philosophy will remember how Plato in his 
** Dialogue,” refers to the Dccmon of Socrates ; that 
great teacher of antiquity spoke, from time to time, 
of a spirit in his heart : Socrates said how, in many 
emergencies of life, he consulted the Doemon : and 
those of you who have read the ‘ Bhagawad Gita ’ will 
remember one very beautiful expression : — The Sabha 
Brahman the word of the Lord ; and as we are begin* 
ing to-day, to know more and more of the latent side 
of human personality — as we are beginning to-day to 
study more and more of the wonders of human life 
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as disclosed to us by ‘new’ Psychology, we feel the 
force of the beautiful remark of Myers that man is 
in contact with a larger environn ent, the wider con- 
sciousness. You see a number of things now ; you 
see the walls ; you see the light ; you see me speak- 
ing to you and I see you listening to me ; you are 
in contact with the world ; but remember each one of 
us is in contact with a wider consciousness. Don’t 
you sometimes note how suggestions, influences, 
impulse come to you ? Perhaps you are listening 
to the words of a rreacher and you feel an impulse ; 
you hear some strains of music and all of a sudden 
a feeling enters your heart — a suggestion, a glimpse, 
a hint of a glory you cannot define. Perhaps you 
felt the living touch of a friend, a brother a mother, 
of some elder, the touch of some pure and lofty soul 
and all of a sudden a strange impulse came to you ; 
you said to yourself ‘ We belong to the Unseen.” 
Now these suggestions, these glimpses, these hints of 
a higher life come to us because we are in contact 
with a wider consciousness ; and they who bring 
messages to us from this larger Environineiit of a 
Wider Consciousness they become Prophets, sages, 
teachers, masters of wisdom, interpreters of the high 
and the holy ideal, of life. Sri Keshub Chunder Sen 
speaks over and over again concerning this contact 
of a man with a wider consciousness. He tells us in 
his ‘ Autobiography ’ called the ‘ Jeevan Veda’ — a book 
which I should recommend every young man to read 
—Keshub tells us how in the early period of his soul- 
growth he had no satisfaction till through prayer and 
worship he began to develope the sense of the unseen 
and was brought in contact with wider consciousness. 
So that the first great message which Keshub 
Chunder Sen has for you youngmen 1 you in whom 
are centered the hopes of New India — the first great 
message to you is to develope the inward vision. 
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Keshub calls us to the Inward Vision. They speaks 
today, of “reformed*’ theology. Rcfcrmed theology^ 
‘ forward movement * in theology has its place in the 
programme of modern life ; but, remember, mere 
theology cannot satisfy the craving of the heart. We 
stand in need not alone of a forward movement but 
also of an inward movement of the soul. We think 
of reconstructing our theology. I am glid of it. But 
let us remember that something more than a nexv 
theology is needed. A new apprehension of the con^ 
tact of the soul xoith is the need of the modern 
age. The Churches in East and West are over- 
whelmed with overgrowths of externalisn. ; demo- 
cracy is developing dangerous tendencies to unethical 
secularism ; the dominating civilisations of the world 
are co i inercial ; the problem of modern life has 
become very perplexing. How may the problem be- 
solved ? Political solution is inadequate ; mere eco- 
nomic solution of the problem is inadequate ; for 
many of these evils, economic, social or political, are 
due to the fact that we have ignoied that great 
truth, that society or state is a spiritual organism ; 
w^e have ignored the truth of sacrificial love. Remem- 
ber that the task of the twentieth century is to build 
up a brotherly civilization ; and in order that this 
task may be accomplished, it is necessary that leac ers 
of public life should be men of great Cha-acterand 
great Faith, men whose lives are in con^^act with the 
larger life of the Spirit Keshub s-poke with the 

power of v.n Ea‘=tern sage and the passion, of an 
Eastern Prephet ; he speke as one with authority 
because he spoke with the original insight of the 
souU and in listening to him the people felt they 

listend to a Voice-- the living voioe of a soul in 

daily contact with the living Lord That vo ce is not 
dead, but to me an humble interpreter, a devout 

disciple of the great Teacher, — to me, no le s than 
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lo you, the voice of Keshub Chunder speaks to-day 
calling us to the Inner Vision and asking us to 
realise those deeper values of life, which are the soul 
of true progress. Note the second point con- 
cerning Keshub’s message. Keshub Chunder Sen’s 

life was not only a life of devotion and worshi[^ an i 
prayer ; it was also a life of tremendous activity. 

Keshub endeavoured to iraunfoym the vsiion into 
activity ; he laboured for the advancement of India. 
Just because he h id the Vision of the larger life, his 
soul burnt with a longing to communicate that vision 
to India so that India might be transformed. Keshub 

loved India, and had a true appreciation ot her past. 
Read his great address, the last gieat utterance 
‘ Asia’s message to Europe.” It a beautiful 

address ; Keshub speaks with the voice of a graet 
patriot, concerning the world broad mission of 
the East. Yes ; Keshub believed that India had, 
under God’s providei ce, to play a great ] an in 
the Council of Nation*^ Keshub loved India and 
appreciated her ancient past ; but ho did not ignore 
the ideal of humanity. He was not blind to the 
needs of modern life ; he felt that India must be 

regent rated ; he realised the value of the culture and 
higiier consciousness of the West ; he desired that 
East and West should co-operate in the building of 
a new India, a new Social order, and a new C.ivilisa- 
ticin. May I in this ccnneclion invite your L-ltention 
to what Keshub considered a-» the formative factors 
of Nation building ? The first thing, which he 

thought wae^ essential to the building up of a Great 
Indian Nation, was (hat the spirit of toleration must 
grow in India. He found that in India had been 

bi ought togeilier lines drawn from different pro- 

phets of the world ; many races, many religions had 
met together in India, ai'.d from time to time he 
preached the truth that ^'e must not emphasi-e 
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points of difference but points of affinity and con- 
tact ; he desired that we should enter into a syrn- 
paihetic apprehension of the truths of ihe €?reat 
religions of the world’ He himself approached the 
great religions of the world in this spirit, and he 

came upon a great discovery that the religions of 
the world are not rivals but members of one spiri- 
tual organism in the providential evolution of the 

Race. The longer I stay in your mid -it the more I 

feel that there are sectarian strifes and denomina- 
tional divisions in the Punjab ; aud I desire there- 
fore to tell you to night that the right way to help 
India is to still sectarian strifes. Recognise the 

truth that all religions are of the breath of God’s 
inspiration, that all Scriptures speak of the One, 
though some speak of the One as Hari and some as 
Allah, Many indeed the names^ but the szntintcni 
is one ; many the ways but one the Law, the law of 
of service, fello\vship and Faith, The second factor 
in nation-building is aspiration after progress, 
Keshub spoke of the greatness and glory ot ancient 
Aryavarta ; he spoke of the ancient spiritual ideal 
of the Hindu Race; but, remember, he also felt that 
we must be modern with the modern. He realised 
the great need of India. I yeild to none in my 
reverence, affection and ardour, to the sages and 
seers of Aryavarta, but when I see people speak 
to-day of the past saying ** we are proud of the 
Rishis of Aryavarta” I feel constrained to ask “ are 
the Rishis proud of you ?” My friend ! think of this. 
It will not do simply to rest upon the glories of the 
past : recognise that India has fallen, and let your 
watchword be “ Onward ”, ‘‘Forward ”, ‘Upward”. 
„ Homeward”, “Heavenward” 

This brings us to the third factor in nation- 
buildnig. I may refer to it as Sociatioftf What is 
Sociation ? Sociation is the desire for Social Trans^ 
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format/ofh and Keshub laboured hard for social trans- 
formation. He worked for the improvement of the 
condition of India’s woman; he felt that the women 
were the pillars of society ; he introduced new 
methods of education : he believed that nation-build- 
tng was character buil.iing ; he formulated a scheme 
of social order which meant the death of caste or 
class-consciousness. Young men ! here is a great 
work for you. Let each one of you make up his 
mind to do something for the uplift of India’s women 

I have spoken from different platforms of India’s 
young men, and as I have looked into their intellec- 
tual countenance, I have desired, — how ardently, — 
that so ne hearts may be moved to purer service of 
the daughters of India. 

Keshub Chander Sen tried to do something for 
India s young men. H believed in the power of 
education, he organised institution — for training girls 
and boys. He believed in the power of education ; 
he desired that education should become a diffus- 
sive influence an ong ihe motley millions of India, 
Unfortunately we have neglected the masses, but 
the great organiser of the Brahmo Samaj felt for the 
masses. He spoke, in the great squares of Calcutta, 
to thousands and thousands of those who did 

not understand a word of English. And when 
the last earth-remains of him, whom we revere, 
were being cairied to the burning ^Jiat^ it was 
these unlettered, unedneated men and women who 
wept the most. He created cheap literature for 
the masses ; he carried the torch of truth to small 
towns and villages. Keshub Chander Sen has 

laid a great burden upon all who revere him as. 
a prophet of the Ideal. Remember my friends, 
Samaj is to be raised to a higher plane 
things something must be done. There must be, in 
the first place, a deeper spiritualisation of the Brahma 
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Samaj ; there must be, in the second place, a yearnn-- 
ing to share the noble life with other; the Samar 
must aim at producing social transformation ; the 
personal religion of the Brahmo Samaj must be 
socialised. A new social energy must be generated; 
a greater effort must be put forth for a new mould- 
ing of India’s environment. Professor Bastian was- 
taking, some years ago, the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin through the enthnological museum of that 
great city ; and as he took the members through 
the museum he told them a number of things bear- 
ing upon the development of the mind from the 
state of savagery to the state of civilisation and 
pointed out how in the early period of man’s devel- 
opment, man was subjected to the control of nature, 
and then Professor Bustian went on to make a very 
suggestive remark. He said that if in the lower 
stages of man’s development, man was subjected to 
the control of Nature, in the higher stages— and that 
was a point of importance to note — in the higher 
stages man began to develop the ability to overcome 
his environments. Young men ! there is an impor- 
tant idea for you to note. You have to develop 
the power to overcome the environments. You have 
the power — may I not call it a Creative Power — to> 
build up a better social environment for India ? 
Such then is the message of Sri Keshub Chunder 
Sen, it is the message of a new life to which you- 
were called, to which the modern age is called. I 
am reminded of an incident; I read sometimes ago in. 
a book written by Hearne whose name may be 
familiar to you. Hearne was a great American and 
worked for many years as the professor of English 
literature in the Tokio University of Japan. He 
tells us how one day he asked his class in ‘ Compo- 
sition’ to write an essay on: — “What is eternal in 
literature?*' Many answers were proposed to this^ 
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question. But one answer ran thus: — “The etetnal 
in literature is the life of patriots and of those who 
have given pure moral maxims to the world;’* and 
one of these young men, to whom this question was 
proposed by the Xmerican piofessor, rose to lea 
greit General. We are told that when this Japanese, 
who became a great General, was a little boy he 
was taken by his mother to the worship house and 
the mother laid this boy in worship house and offer 

this pra'^er: — “ I-ord ! Accept my li’tle boy as 
sacrifice.” The sacrifice was accepted, and the boy 
became one rf the great builders of his nation. 
How many Indian mothers are there who are filled 

with his spirit of service and of love ? Sir W illiam 
Hunter said that there were about 50 millions of 
people in India who could not earn more than Rs 4 
a month, and I am afraiil the number is larger siill. 
Do you know that there are millions in India to day 
who iind no work and day after day they go without 
meals? They cannot earn even four rupees per 
month. 

In the city of Bombay the average number of 
people in a room is 25. Think of 25 persons being 
huddleil together under one roof ! and you know 

the' e are a good many who do not even tind such a 

place wlieie to rest ; they have to sleep in the open 
and the i esc It is they catch cold and malaria ; and 
do you know how year after year many perish, in this 
ancient land of plague and of cholera? Do you 
know that theie are in different parts of India many, 
that we speak of, as submerged c»asses, men whose 
very shaJow is supposed to pollute the person upon 
whom the shadow may be cast ? Young men ! the 
average labourer in India is not paid even one 
shilling per day. I remember having read some 
years ago a beautiful little incident in the biography 
•of a great saint. A voice of the Lord Ciine to the 
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saint one day and the saint asked : — ** Lord I Master ! 
I hear Thy voice, but I have not Thy vision ; where 
art Thou O Lord !” and the answer came, “ My 
son, 1 am down among the people/’ Yes, the Lord 
is down among the people. It is these poor down- 
trodden classes of the Indian soil that shall make 
a New India ; and rest assured if you cannot re- 
organise institutions for the uplift of these motley 
millions you have lived in vain. We are living in 
an age of great crisis, and the one voioe. the sacred 
voice of Keshub Chunder Sen summons us all to a 
pure service of the People of this Ancient lanrl. 

Such then is the meaning to my mind of the life 
and work of Sri Keshub Chunder Sen. He spent 
himself in the service of India, and it is in the fit- 
ness of things that we should meet together to pay 
our iribute to the man who loved and laboured for 

the land. Keshub kindled a new consciousness of 
the historic mission of India ; and his own life is an 
atssurance that God has something r ch in store for 
this .Ancient Land. I am not liere to impose on 
you the creed of my church or the ontology of 

my faith. But speaking to you as an Indian to 
brother Indians, I fain would say:-- have faith 
in India’s future, and let your love be not a 

softness of the heart, but sober practical loyalty 
to the spiritual ideal of life, life which u^ay be 
expressed in deeds of service. Filled with reverence 
for humanity, recognising the higher harmony of 
Ea^t and West, work and labour for the land. Build 
India for a great future ; so usher in the day, whxh 
may give us another KeEhub Chunder Sen who may 
inaugurate another era in the progress of beloved 
India. e may net live to see the day when may 
be verified Keshub’s vision of a New India ; but if 
we keep alive the sense of the Unseen and are 

quickened to a purer service of Man, then surely 
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our children and our children’s children will see the- 
Blessed Day. In that day shall India realise the^ 
fruit of Keshub’s labours, and witness the victory of 
Keshub’s Ideal. Then shall the world see her shot 
in splendour, and the Nations of the West give her 
a high and honoured place in the Parliament of 
Man. The benedictions which rest on her will, 
then, be renewed; and the God of Nations will place 
the Crown on her hoary head. He has long reserved 
for her, and India shall enter upon her historic 
mission ; — India shall be a standard-bearer of the 
Cult of the Spirit : India shall he a servant of the 
Human Race. 


KESHUB CHUNDEK SEN. 


BY SIR ANDREW FRaSER. 

March 30 ^ 1913. 

The life and Avritings of Keshub Chunder Sen are 
of exceptional interest to me. They call forth my 
warm admiration and my deepest sympathy. He 
inherited a goodly heritage ; and enlarged and 

beautified it. Raja Ram Mohun, the great founder 
of Brahmoism, left behind him ideas which will never 
pass away in India, and which were the basis of the 
faith and work of Keihub Chunder Sen. Ram Mohan 
was a man of broad view and wide human sympathy. 
He had a full appreciation of the advantage which 
India already owes to, and must still derive from, 
its Providential association with England. He had? 
a deep conviction of the pure and exalted character* 
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of Christian ethics, at the same time, he was devotedly 
attached to Indian ideals. His death in England 
in 1833 wsa great loss to India, for he had been 
among the foremost of those who strove for its social 
intellectual, and moral advancement. 

His place as leader of the Samaj was, about eight 
years later, taken by Debendra Nath Tagore, a young 
man full of earnestness and consecration but nar- 
rower in his views and less free from the trammels 
of Hindu observance At first [.e adopted ‘ the 
Vedas alone as the standard of our f iith ;** but after 
a careful examination of them by four scholars whom 
he sent to Benares for the purpose, he bade fare- 
well to Vedantism” in 1850. He and his colleai^ues 
were thrown back on Nature Religion, and f mnd 
the ‘■ources of the knowledge of God in Nature and 
Intuition. They believe in a personal God, hearing 
and answering prayer, to be worshipped in spiritual 
way by men of all castes and races, who know God 
through nature and intuition, and obtain forgiveness 
and salvation thr ugh repentance and turning away 
from sin. 

In 1857, Keshub Chunder Sen joined the Samaj. 
His spirituality and praverfulness, as well as the 
amiability ot his character, won the heart of Debendra. 
1 hey loved one another with a love which even 
subsequent dissension and separation could not ex- 
tinguish ; and they were for years earnest fellow- 
workers in the cause of progress. But Keshub 
soon pushed ahead of his friend, both in respect of 
the wider sphere which the former aimed at in his 
great idea of a Samaj for the whole of India, and in 
regard to certan Hindu views— -respecting, for ex- 
ample intercaste marriages, the remarriages of widows 
and the use of the sacred thread — which Debendra 
could not give up. As he insisted on giving effect 
to these views, Keshub and his adherents separated 
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from him in February 1865. The old Samaj seems 
then to have gone to sleep ; and progress lay with 
the new. 

At first Kesaub devoted himself to rallying sup- 
porters throughout India, and lo delivering lectures 
setting forth the Brahrno views and his own concep- 
tion cf“ Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,*’ he made a 
great point of the fact that the Christ was an 
Asiatic, and strongly and earnestly appealed to 
“ Europeans and Asiatics alike’* to render obedience 
to the teaching of Christ, and “ to establish and 
consolidate the moral kingdom of Christ in India.” 
Then on 11th November 1866 he held a meeting to 
inaugurate the new Society. Along with the usual 
prayers and hymns, there were read passages from 
the Christian, Confucian, Hindu, Muhammaden and 
Zoroastrian Scriptures, to indicate the eclectic 
nature of the rational faith he aimed at. The new 
society was to embrace Brahrnos throughout India : 
people of both sexes, accepting its fundamental 
principles, were to be members ; and mottoes and 
maxims from the religions of all nations were to 
be collected for their use. He began to teach 
clearly the Fatherhood of God, and the love and 
honour we owe to one another as children of the 
common Father. The new Somaj stood in closer 
relation than ever to Christianity, and imitated 
many of its practices in the Sunday services, which 
now took the place of those held hitherto on 
Wednesdays. 

Before very long, opposition lo the great leader 
began to show itself. His views regarding “ Great 
Men,*' as a third source of the Intuition, awakened 
jealousy and suspicion ; and his autocratic position, 
and claim to be under the actual guidance of God 
at critical moments in his career, roused opposition. 
Then the Cooch Behar marriage, in which his minor 
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daughter was given, not without some idolatrous 
ceremony, to the attractive ruler of that State (also 
a minor), gave his opponents their opportunity. 
They demanded his deposition; and, a new Samaj. 
The old missionaries stood by Keshub ; but a large 
body of intelligent and influential men, and the 
great majority of the provincial Samajes, combined 
to form the ‘Sadharan Brahmo Samaj.*' This was 
a great blow to the cause that Keshub had at heart ; 
but he held his way undaunted. His views further 
developed, especially in regard to his relation to 
Christianity. 

Keshub's lecture, ‘India asks, who is Christ?’* 
delivered v)n the 9th April 1879 (the year after the 
separation) went nearer to the Christian view of the 
Christ than he had ever gone before. “ Jesus,’* he 
said, *‘caine down in all His glory from heaven to 

teach us sonship or true loyalty to the Father 

It was not the Father that came to dwell amongst 
us, but His beloved eon, who was one with Him,* 
because He was made of Divine humanity. Not the 
Father was made flesh, but the “word” that was 
with Him, the life, the truth of the son that was in 

Him, was made flesh. Thus it is that Christ existed 

in God before He was created. There is an un- 

created Christ, as also the created Christ, the idea 
of the son and the incarnate son drawing all His 
vitality and inspiration from the Father. This is the 
true doctrine of incarnation. Take away from Christ 
all that is Divine all that is God’s : no Christ re- 
mains.” This long quotation is worth giving ; for 
it is characteristic in its religious fire, in its want of 
systematic local structure. A great friend of 

Keshub’s declared his conviction that the latter had 
become a Christian before his death ; but, though 
such utterances * as these may seem to justifiy this 
belief, he certainly never professed Chritianity. His 
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own statement is that we must “outgrow the popular 
types of narrow Christian faith and merge in the 
vastness of Christ.” 

Keshub died on 8th January 1884, after living 
to see those who had separated from him (form 
themselves into an organised body with more of the 
appearance) in Indian than his own Somaj. For 
indeed the members of the latter were too much 
dependent on his own personality to be very likely 
to stand well when distance or death deprived them 
of his influence. His was a great personality : not 
intellectual greatness or wonderful oratory alone, 
not even his amiable character, but his prayerfulness, 
his devotional spirit, bis deep moral and religious 
nature made, him a power with men. I believe, with 
him, that the Christ is coming to lndi?K 1 wish, like 
him, to see the people of India “ go forth, with the 
enthusiasms and joy which all oriental nations dis- 
play upon such occasions to receive the Bridegroom.” 
I am convinced, as he was that the Christ will yet 
be supreme in India, but that the future reli^^ion of 
India will be Indian and not Western ilis life, 
despite all that of sorrow and disappointment was in 
it, came far to the attaining of this goal : there is one 
more ^tep to be taken in God’s good time. 


* Compare his statement made later regarding the doctrine 
of the Trinity; The Father, the son and the Holy Ghost ; 
the Crearor, the exeinpl.tr the sanctified , I am, I lov.* I ^ave ; 

the still (iod llio journeying (hnl, the Ketmiiing (jod 

Sat, Chit, Ananda ; Truth, InteUigence, Jov ” 
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MINISTER KESHUB CHUNDER SEN,— 

an appreciation. 


BY SIR R. N. MUKERJEE. 

January //, 1914. 

The enormous benefit, social, moral and spiritual, 
that Minister Keshub Chunder Sen and his preach- 
ings conferred on the people of Bengal can hardly 
be over-rated. At about that time English education 
had just been promulgated, and the effect of such 
an education on the batches of graduates who came 
from the colleges, was to shake thier faith in the 
Orthodox religion and its beliefs with a consequent 
weakening of their amenability to ancient social 
customs, and the educated youth of Bengal drifted 
into a state of complete spiritual chaos. The Chris- 
tian Missionaries failed to step into the breach thus 
created, and without the restraining influence of 
some form of religion, youthful Bengal was not slow 
to acquire most of the vicious habtis of the West 
and by reason of their previous abstinence to suffer 
from a particularly virulent attack of such vices. 
Excessive indulgence in alcohol with concomitant 
vices, was a natural consequence and the co-called 
educated Bengalees became a by- word amongst 
other members of the community. At that time the 
Brahmo religion, under the leadership of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore, had but a feeble existence 
and could hardly hold its own against proselitizing 
zeal of the Christian Missionaries on the one 'hand 
and the sacerdotal influence with centuries of author- 
ity at its back on the other. Such the state of social 
life in Bengal when Keshub Chunder Sen made his 
first appearance in public life. From early childhood 

H 
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Keshub had been distinguished for his unquenchable 
enthusiasm. He was essentially a zealot, and his 
strivings after reform and progress were ceaseless 
and tireless. But, amidst all his feverish and rest- 
less activities, the eloquent orator and the persuasive 
preacher stood out conspicuously prominent. Thus 
it was, he could move v ist congregations to sobs 
and tears or inflame them with fiery zeal. I myself, 
had on many an occassion, the good fortune to hear 
him speak and had returned home stirred to the 
innermost depths of my heart. Even now, I can 
feel the thrill of pleasure T experienced, when I had 
the privilege of listening to him. It is, therefore, 
not a matter of great wonder that Keshub’s success 
in organising the Theistic principle of the Brahmo 
Samaj in a regular religious system for the com- 
munity was immediate and complete. His master 
mind had at once grasped the fact that to lead 
back ** Young Bengal ’* to paths of virtue and moral- 
ity, their sense of religion, which had been under- 
mined by a superficial English education, must first 
be restored. To accomplish this, Keshub had not 
much difficulty, as he himself had not the least trace 
of bigotry in him but culled the best principles from 
every known religion of the times and organised 
them into a unique religious Dispensation of the 
world. This task once accomplished it was a matter 
of comparative ease to restore healthy, social and 
moral conditons into the community. Thus, it was, 
due to this great man that “ Young Bengali was 
saved from being not merely sceptic but scoffer 
of all religion and from leading a life of wild de- 
'bauchery and reckless self-indulgence. It was a 
national calamity when Keshub passed away at the 
early age of forty five, without having lime to secure- 
ly consolidate the great task he had accomplished. 
It is a matter of still greater regret that disunion 
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has appeared amidst his followers and friends since 
his death and there has been no one who could 
unite them and thus show the greatest respect to 
the great preacher by making his work everlasting. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY REV. CHAS. S. PATERSON. 

January II, 191 A, 

One of the reported sayings of Keshub Chunder 
Sen is this, “ It is easy to distinguish a great man, 
but it is difficult to comprehend him. " This very 
aptly expresses the attitude of many who have seen 
the effects of his influence on Bengali society, but 
never had the privilege of knowing him personally. 
All can distinguish that he was a great man, few can 
fully comprehend him or measure the extent of his 
influenc. If one who admires the greatness may, 
at the Editor’s request, record one or two impressions 
of Keshub Babu’s life aud work, it is done with a 
full appreciation of the difficulties and limitations 
involved. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of his life to a 
Westerner was his entire independence of human 
guidance or help and his absolute confidence in his 
work as being a direct revelation form the Supreme 
Being. This was again and again revealed when 
he was in doubt or perplexity. At such times he did 
not seek society or counsels of men, but retired 
to that inner meditation and communion which he 
regarded as the source of this inspiration and the 
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origin of his strength. Born as he was into a gene- 
ration living in the minds of intellectual turmoil and 
change, with the spread of Western education under- 
inning and toppling over older beliefs, with the 
pendulum of the new spirit of intellectual liberty 
swinging over towards license and abuse he had 
need of some higher source of inspiration than the 
heterogeneous chmoiir of opinion that arose on all 
sides, And the absolute reality of this inspiration 
he never for a moment doubted although his own 
interpretation of it varied from time to time. Coupled 
with this was absolute fearlessness in following the 
guidance of this inner light. Lead where it might, — 
against popular prejudice, in the face of long estab- 
lirhed customs, in opposition to the advice of his 
reverted elders or against the counsels of those in 
authority — he followed it unswervingly, showing 
neither fear nor hesitation in his intense desire to 
translate into fact those inner experience which he 
felt convinced, were to him the will of the Supreme. 
His was no man* made propaganda, no democratic 
solution of the wisdom of many heads, but a direct 
commission from one High to be carried out at all 
costs. How great those costs were, the outside 
world knows at least in part and yet never once did 
he falter or seek to draw back from the full respon- 
sibility of the crusade which he had assumed. 

His intense enthusiasm and zeal cannot but 
command admiration. In a generation when self- 
indulgence had been an evil outgrowth of the ex- 
panding intellectual horizon, it needed a marvellous 
enthusiasm to make head -way against th.e inertia of 
indifference to personal obligation which seemed to 
have possessed the minds of the younger men. 
Combined with this was the intensified conservatism 
of the older generation which shrank from the 
excesses into which the young men were being drawn 
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together and these made a barrier of circumstances 
sufficient to discourage any attempt at a campaign 
against social laxity on the one hand and intrenched 
custom on the other. But Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
zeal never seems to have flagged. Every known 
agency, Eastern or Western, was employed to further 
the reforms he had at heart. The theatre, the pulpit, 
tracts, newspapers, missionary journeys teaching in 
public and private, — all were employed with an 
enthusiasm which seemed to know no weariness and 
a fire which would not be quenched. As he himself 
once expressed it, “ I am a worshipper of the religion 
of fire, I am partial to the doctrine of enthusiasm. 
To me a state of being on fire is the state of salva- 
tion.” And this burning enthusiasm was characteris- 
tic in him that enabled him to carry on his marvel- 
lously diversified work, — work that time and again 
might have discouraged even the most stout-hearted 
of men. 

There is not space to dwell on his prayer life. 
Starting from the simplest of untutored beginnings, 
its growth can be traced through his whole career 
until it blossomed out into the fully expanded flower 
of his mature spiritual life. Nor of the intense per- 
sonal affection he commanded, by which men were 
brought out from all sorts and conditions of life tQ_ 
enlist under the banner of his cause. Neither is 
there room to dwell on the simplicity of his nature - 
and habits of life which even at the time of his 
widest influence and greatest power retained as they 
had been from the beginning. His life seemed to 
be an almost perfect harmony of all that was best 
in Eastern learning and Western education -and 
commands respect alike from the native born Indian 
and the peoples of the Western hemisphere. 

Finally, his contribution to the literature of his 
country has not been insignificant. In simplicity. 
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richness and directness of thought, he has added to 
the style of his mother tongue an element that has 
been a distinct contribution. It has been said that 
he came through religion to literature and one can- 
not read his works without feeling that here heart 
speaks to heart and style and diction have become 
the perfected medium for the expression of the 
inmost longings of soul. Wherever truth is respected, 
wherever courage of conviction is esteemed, wherever 
men delight to pay homage to genius, there it will 
be deemed an honour to revere the memory of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. And these few thoughts are offered 
as simple flowers to be added to the garland that is 
being woven about his memory at this time. 


REVIEWS AND SYMPATHIES FROM 
EUROPE. 


Professor F. Max Muller on Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 

India has lost her greatest son, Keshub Chunder Sen. 
II is was one of the few names known not only most 
widely among the two hundred and fifty millions who 
are said to inhabit the vast Indian Empire, but familiar 
even to European ears. Many of us saw him during 
his stay in England in 1870, listened to him, admired 
and loved him, and not a few have ever since remained 
united with him by the bonds of a real friendship. If we 
look around^ for true greatness, not only in England or 
Europe, but in the whole civilized world, and if we try 
to measure such greatness, not by mere success or 
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popularity, but honestly, and, so to say, historically, 
taking into account the character of the work done 
and the spirit in which it was done, few, I believe, 
would deny that it was given to Keshub Chunder Sen 
to perform one of the greatest works in our generation, 
and that he performed it nobly and well. Like all great 
men, he had warm friends and bitter enemies. He 
himself was proud of both, and though fully aware of 
the greatness of the work committed to him, and quite 
conscious of his own worth and dignity, he far more 
frequently protested against exaggerated praise than 
against unmerited blame. No doubt the controversy 
between his followers and opponents will continue 
long after his death, nor is it likely that posterity will be 
more forebearing to his weakness than it has lately proved 
itself to be in the case of other religious reformers, such 
as Wicklif or Luther. But if we deduct an equal share 
on both sides — on the side of exaggerated praise as well 
as on the side of unmerited blame — there remains a 
sufficient amount of independent contemporary judgment 
to secure to Keshub Chunder Sen the first place among 
his fellow-countrymen, and a pre eminent place among 
the best of mankind. 

After Ram Mohun Roy’s death in 1833, the Church 
which he had founded under the name of the Brahmo-Samaj 
languished for a time for want of a head. It was chiefly 
supported, so far as its material wants were concerned, by 
Dvaraka Nath Tagore, who, like Rammohan Roy, died in 
England, and lies buried in Kensal green. More important 
support, however, came to the Brahmo Samaj from the 
son of Dvarakanath Tagore, Debendranath Tagore (born 
in 1818). He, being a young man of great wealth, 
suddenly, at the age of twenty, perceived the vanity of 
all earthly pleasures, and devoted the rest of his life to 
a search into his own being, and its relation to the Divine. 
He became the founder of the Tattvabodhini Sabha, 
the Truth- teaching Society, and became a member, and 
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soon the reco[(nised leader, of the Brahino Samaj. It was 
through his influence chiefly that the members of the 
New Church surrendered their belief in the revealed 
character of the Vedas. This was an enormous step 
in advance. The Brahmo Samaj then found itself a 
Church without a Bible, and Dabendianath Tagore, having 
nothing now between himself and his God, felt himself 
inspired with new life, full of new hopes and higher 
inspirations. Young men gathered round him, and 
among them the most eminent was Keshub Chunder Sen. 
He soon became the intiinale friend of Dabendranath 
Tagore, who, being fond of solitude and retirement, left 
the management of the society and of its journal to 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his young companions. The 
young wine, however, proved too strong for the old 
bottles. Keshub Chunder Sen became more and more 
intolerant of all that partook of old leaven, and at 
last even his old friend, Dabendra Nath Tagore, had to 
break with his over* zealous pupil. The conservative 
members of the Brahmo Samaj were willing to give up 
all that was idolatrous and pernicious, but they would 
not surrender all their national customs. Inspite of many 
efforts at reconciliation, the break came in 1866. Keshub 
Chunder Sen became the head of the new society, called 
the Brahmo-Samaj of India, while Dabendra Nath Tagore, 
remained the leader of what was now called the Adi 
Brahma-Samaj — namely, the first Brahmo Saaaj. 

While Dabendranath Tagore, retired more and more 
from society, Keshub Chunder Sen’s name has been 
before the world ever since. He and many of his 
followers gave up their secular employments, and became 
preachers, teachers, and missionaries. They published 
books of theistic texts, taken from all the sacred books 
of the world. They built a new prayer JIall, and their 
vigorous leader, by his marvellous eloquence, not only 
in Bengali, but in English, won thousands of hearts for 
his cause. New journals were started, new schools 
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opened, and great efforts made to raise the women of 
India so as to make them fit fellow labourers in the 
cause of religious and social reform. Lastly, in 1870, 
came Keshub Chunder Sen’s triumphant journey to 
England where he won the respect and love of hundreds 
and thousands from the highest to the lowest. His 
success was extraordinary ; his speeches, as outburst of 
religious fervour, were quite as extraordinary as those 
of Kossuth’s as specimens of political eloquence. After 
his return to India new troubles began. Those who knew 
him best — and I may mention the late Dean of West- 
minister as one of his staunchest friends to the very last — 
knew that his intentions were always good. What is 
called a new schirm has taken place, and a society 
has been formed, called the Sadharan Samaj. At 
present these three Samajes are naturally opposed to 
each other, but to my mind, they seem only branches of 
one vigorous tree — the tree that was planted by Ram 
Mohan Roy. In different ways they all serve the same 
purpose, and tend to realise the dream of a new religion 
for India and for the new world, a religion freed from 
the corruptions of the past, call them idolatry or caste or 
verbal inspiration or priestcraft, and founded on a belief 
in one God, the same in the Vedas, the same in the Old, 
the same in the New Testament, the same in the Koran, 
the same also in the hearts of those who have no longer 
any Vedas between themselves and their God. Of late 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s devotion to Christ seemed 
excessive to many of his friends in India and Enrope. 
If he had lived in the first century he would have 
been the most loving disciple of the founder of our 
religion ; living in the nineteenth, though he was 
more truly a Christian than hundreds or thousands 
who call themselves Christians, yet he would not 
join our ranks, but set himself the higher and harder 
task which he called the task of “ Christainizing 
Christianity.” 
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Though he died young, the work of his life was done, 
and his friend and probable successor, Protap Chunder 
Mazoomdar, at present travelling in America and Japan, 
will perhaps be better fitted, under present circumstances, 
to carry on the religious reform of India. But as long 
as there is a religion in India, whatever its name may be, 
the name of Keshub Chunder Sen will be gratefully 
remembered as one who lived and died for the glory of 
God, for the welfare of mankind, and for the truth, 
so far as he could see it. 

[ B. Mozoomdar’s “ Prof. Max Muller on Ramkrislina, and 

the World on Keshub Chunder Sen ” p.p. 117 — 119.] 


A POEM FROM NEW YORK 

A somewhat remarkable poem was sent from the 
other side of the Atlantic. The title of the phamplet 
is The New Dispensation. This is followed by a short 
dedication which runs as follows : — 

These Scriptures are dedicated 

TO 

That Great Prophet of the Spirit, 

Now passed into the H eavens, — 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 

“ And I declare that since the sacred morn, 

Whose gracious light did herald Jesus’ birth 
No brighter day did ever dawn for Man 
Than this : which to the eager waiting world, 

Brings the new Truth. It is the Brahmo Samaj, 

That best reveals the Spirit of the Christ. 

» • • ♦ 
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Great Cluinder Sen is dead. Beauty and Light 
And Power aua Enthusiasms strange 
Have passed witli him ; and wiiither they have gone 
There they remain, and there is Clumder Sen. 

I saw that mighty prophet in a dream, 

A dream of the great world that lies in sin, 

Sorrow and darkness— And he stood — the form 
Of some great visible angel in the night. 

My heart was as an echo that replies 
To some far Voice : I knew him and awoke. 

O blessed above all the sons of Men ! 

O grand and lowly ! Gentle and divine 
In Spirit and in Presence : Where art Thou ? 

The immense world of Matter in whose breast 
Thy body sleeps this moment knows thee not. 

The void of the calm night : the endless path 
Of the great stars ; the worlds that are Beyond 
The Universe and all that sense declares, 

Is as it was : and thou art in the grave ? 

A smile is on my lips ; it is not so 1 
It is not so, and it cannot be thought. 

Thou also art the same : and yet in Heaven. 

For what is Heaven but that thy Spirit is ! 

Thv nature is thy Place. Inhabit it ! 

In freedo n be thyself. Religious Man, 

Long had I wished to look upon they face ; 

To see thee ; and to dedicate my book 
To thee in life. What cause shall hinder now ? 
None ; blessed Spirit ! though in time no mote 
Thou art become as that which thou did’st seek ; 
And livest in every hope that thou inspirest : 

My Teache still. Oh ! now I do not fear 
That thou shall perish : for thy very being 
Was woven in the fabric of tlie Truths 
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That last. Of them a portion, Thou, 

Let not the name of Death be mentioned here. 

Nor let the thought of Time, nor passing Change, 

Nor outward Distance, nor related Things inhabit here. 
This, then is Life ; to see in hope and love, 

Friendship and cheer, and poesy and joy, 

A Divine Christ — the saviour of the World ! 

This, then, is Life : to reverence all Truth 
Though it be uttered forth by foreign tongues 
To see and know in all experience 
The Word of God : To walk beneath the sun 
As if we were the first who ever saw it ; 

Children of Nature — every man an Adam ! 

This, then, is Life : to see the face of God 
In all that maketh blessed human grief ; 

O vainly, vainly, was it said of yore : 

No man can see the Face of God and live : ” 

This older Truth declares its greater self 
Lo 1 no man ever lived till he beheld it ! 

Thou, therefore, Prophet of these blessed truths 
Though sunk below our narrow horizon 
Remainst unrevealed ; till we, at last. 

Shall mount the higher peaks of human life, 

And then again will see thee in the light 
That lies beyond the borders of the world ! 

Spirit that livest and art dead no more, 

What is thy name ? O speak our hearts relievi ng ; 
There is no sound except the rising roar 
Of wandering winds through ancient heaven grieving. 
Alas ! we’re deaf and hear thee not 
Though Thou aloud to us art crying : 

O Christ of Life and human Thought 
O’er earth to-night thy soul is sighing ! 

Spirit that livest and art dead no more, 
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Whence art thou come and where thy latest dwelling ? 
There is no sound : save that through heaven roar 
The solemn wind most mournfully is swelling. 

Aloud we ll cry to Heaven above 
O cease ! ye winds, your loud complaining. 

The Christ of Joy and human love 
In all our heaits to-night is reigning. 

Spirit that livest and art dead no more : 

Art thou the Christ or shall we seek another ? 

There is no sound : the strife of winds is o’er : 

On earth to-night, each man’s a brother. 

Thou art the Soul of that great Change 
Which kings and tyrants stand confessing. 

O Christ of human nature — strange — 

Thou art to-night the world — blessing ! Amen ! 


vice-chancellor REYNOLDS 


Convocation Address, 1884 
Calcutta University 

(Extract) 

We meet now and then with a man, in whose character 
the various elements are so genially mixed, that while 
the powers of a capacious intellect are cultivated to their 
fullest development, soul remains as pure as the soul 
of a child, and the heart as tender as the heart of a 
woman. When such a man has the divine faculty of 
impressing others with the great truths which permeate 
bis own soul, be becomes a leader of men, and his 
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appearance inaugurates a new era in the spiritual 
and menial history of ihe world. Such was Sakya- 
muni probably the greatest man whom this country 
has ever produced. But Sakyamuni, you will perhaps 
say, is a semi-mythical personage ; his age is too far 
removed from ours ; the conditions of modern life are 
different ; to us of the present day he is little more 
than an abstraction and a name. Well,~//if5 country 
has produced^ in the present century^ a man cast in 
a very similar mouldy a man who has lived and 
worked among us, whose features were familiar to us all, 
and whose words are still fresh in the memory of many 
who are present today. I will not attempt to determine 
the exact rank which history will assign to Keshab 
Chunder Sen in the noble band oF thinkers, reformers, 
and philanthropists. The full measure of his greatness 
we of the present generation are perhaps unable to 
appreciate ; just as a traveller, standing at some moun- 
tain’s foot, cannot truly estimate the height of the 
eminence which towers above him. On this point, the 
next age will form a more accurate judgment than is 
possible now. But I think we shall not err in saying 
that when the verdict of posterity is passed upon the 
life and work of Keshub Chunder Sen, four characteristics 
in his career will be marked out for prominent notice, 
Firstj the marvellous harmony with which his mind 
united some of the noblest products of Western culture 
and civilization, with the depth and thoughtfulness of the 
Oriental intellect. Secondly, the just proportion which 
his temperament maintained between the domain of 
thought and the sphere of action. Penetrated as he was 
with the spirit of devotional religion, he was yet no 
visionary mystic, his periods of seclusion and meditation 
were but intervals in which he gathered inward strength for 
the active prosecution of the work to which his energies 
and his life were devoted. Thirdly, the catholic spirit 
which led him to recognise the germs cf truth in all 
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religious systems, and to assimilate the loftiest and 
most ennobling piinciples of them all, Fourthly^ the 
generous and large-hearted charity which made his 
career a crusade against all forms of ignorance, 
oppression and wrong. Ihe amelioration of suffering, 
the extension of education, the advocacy of temperance, 
the discouragement of child-marriage, the emancipation 
of the Hindu women — these were the practical aims by 
which he sought to lighten fhz burdens and elevate the 
condition of those around him^ no less than by the 
speculative truths of the pure and lofty theism which 
he taught. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this topic, partly 
because, in such an assembly as this, it is natural to 
refer to so momentous an event as the death of one of 
India s noblest sons, and also because the subject is one 
which seems to me not inappropriate to the occasion 
which has called us together today. For, though much 
of Keshub Chander’s greatness was peculiarly his own, 
the disticntive character of his teaching was largely 
influenced by bis education and training. It is a rare 
thing for a great religious reformer to be a tolerant man. 
A religious former must be thoroughly in earnest ; and 
a thoroughly earnest man, from the depth of his own 
convinctions, is apt to be impatient with those who differ 
from him, and to be blind to the merits of any other 
system than his own. The breadth of view which distin- 
guished Keshub Chunder Sen, the catholicity of mind 
which gave him earnestness without intolerance, and 
faith without dogmatism, was due ( if I mistake not) 
to his study of history, to his knowledge of the rise 
and progress of other theological systems, to his acquain- 
iance with the phenomena of religious thought in other 
ages and other countries. He was an illustrious example 
of that culture which it is the aim and the end of this 
University to foster, th“e development of the Eastern 
mind through the science and the literature of the West. 
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And there is another reason why before such an aud’ence 
as is gathered here today, I should speak of the great 
man whom India has lost. The life of Keshub Chunder 
is a pledge and an assurance that Providence has yet 
a great destiny in store for this land^ The age and the 
country which has produced such a man may well look 
forward with hopeful anticipation to the next scene of 
the drama in which he played so distinguished a part. 
But it is not enough merely to wait and to hope. It 
remains for you, the students of this generation, to follow 
in his footsteps, students, to complete his work, to show 
yourself worthy to be called his fellow-countrymen ! 


PANDIT SHIVANATH SHASTRL 


KESHUB ANNIVERSARY MEETING ADDRESS 
SCOTISH CHURCH COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

8th January^ 1910. 

(Translated from Bengali.) 

In every Yuga when religious fervour in human 
societies gets rusty and the result is the predominance 
of wicked activities and sinful acts the Heavenly Father 
sends the prophets to get those societies cleansed of 
those evils. The readers of histories of different nations 
will find many instances of these things. It is known 
to the readers of the history of Palestine, that it was 
an evil time for that country when the Romans extended 
their dominions into that holy land. With the advent 
of foreign rule, the wickedness and the depravity of the 
conquering nations penetrate into the character and 
society of the conquered people. Thus for this and other 
reasons the condition of the people of Palestine reached 
the most miserable stage. 
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The advent of Jesus Christ was to work the 

deliverance of these unfortunate beings, Jesus found 
that national character of the country had gone down 
to the most disgraceful and the lowest level, and 
it was not an easy task to free the people from 
such calamity. 

The cancer had bred in the bone and effective 

treatment was necessary. A building could be put 

in order by two ways, viz,^ firstly^ by effecting petty 
repairs ; secondly^ by building anew, superficial mend- 
ings do not commend to them. Expert physicians are 
not satisfied with checking the outer symptoms only, 
but they direct their attention to effect radical cure. 
Similarly, the real healers of the human failings 
do not like to have only some superficial reforms. 
They, by the grace of God, being blessed with keen 
insight, would dive deep to find out the real cause 

of all iniquities and labour for eradicating the very 
root cause of all such mischiefs. They are for 
wholesale reforms. 

Jesus said thus. 

“ Love the Lord thy God with all thy soul and 
with all thy heart and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength. If love for God grows in man’s 
heart then all sorts of vitiations disappear.” 

The centre Humanity can be divided into four 
classes : 

(1) Those given to luxury and indulgence of 
senses. 

(2) Those who pride themselves on knowledge 
and intellect. 

(3) Ascetics. 

(4) Prophets and Apostles. 

During Jesus’s time the people of Judia belonged 
to the first three classes. The ascetic John the Baptist 
used to rebuke those who were addicted to vices and 
those who were hypocrites and religious impostors. 

15 
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The prophet ( Jesus ) saw that it would not do ta 
condemn only luxury and religious conceit, but some- 
thing must be done to enable man to reach the feet 
of God and to taste and enjoy eternal happiness and 
peace. So by his own life and death he has presented 
an example before the world of what was madness in 
love for God. 

Such is the case in every part of the world. In 
Arabia Mohammad was born for this mission. When 
there were moral and spiritual degradations in the 
North-West India there was the advent of Nanak. 
When Bengal was pervaded with utter darkness Sri 
Chaitanya was sent by Providence. Again after another 
four hundred years there came another dark age in 
Bengal and there was the advent of some other Great 
Men. The one (Keshab) to whom we have assembled 
here to show respect today belongs to such a class of 
Great Men. In early youth he tKeshab) forsook all 
desires for worldly enjoyments and floated the bark of 
life on the stream of God’s love. . 

There cannot be any doubt that Keshab, a grind- 
son of Ramkamal Sen, could easily have worldly 
honour and position had he wanted them. 

His guardian had placed him in an humble situa- 
tion in the Bank of Bengal. There he after attending 
to his offlcft work used to utilise his leisure in think- 
ing over means for the welfare of his motherland. It 
was at this time that he published his tract “ Young 
Bengal, This Is For You.” He began to present new 
ideas before his countrymen. 

There is no room for doubt that if he had cared 
he could have occupied one of the top-most places in 
the Bank of Bengal. But he did not go that way 
at all. 

It was the will of Providence that through Keshab' 
He would bring about the deliverance of India, put 
new life to its lifeless society. So Keshab gave up 
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his worldly activities and dedicated his life to fructify 
the great mission of his life. 

Giving up all the pleasures and happiness of the 
world he absolutely threw himself into the hands of 
God. The result was that he was turned out from his 

family house was forsaken by his associates in 

religion and was persecuted by the public. But in 
spite of all these cruel treatments he exhibited marvellous 
forbearance and forgiveness and absolute dependence on 
God. In all these rested his greatness. 

(Keshab As Seen By His Opponents. p.l07. ) 


PT. SHIVANATA SHASTRI 


Maghotsab Address — Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, Calcutta, January 1910 

{Translated from Bengali) 

Kesbab’s contribution to the Brahmo Samaj is an 
invaluable asset and the more we think of it, the more 
we feel that he should have a lasting place in the 
history of the Brahmo Samaj. 

His first teaching is that God dwells in the 
righteousness of man. In other words, to worship 
Him by words or rites is not enough but to reject 
falsehood in speech, activty and life and to accept truth ; 
to do away with wrong and to establish the right, to 
disassociate with unholiness and to adopt purity— all 
these lead to the worship of God. A Brahmo should 
not rest content with simply the abolition of idol* 
worship and the introduction of the ti^orship of the 
Infinite, but be is to recognise the presence of God in his 
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conscience and is to follow His dictates ( adesh ) in 
conscience at all places, times and stages of life. 

By precept and example of Keshab Chandra, this 
conception of religion became so predominant in the 
hearts of Brahmo youngmen that it brougt remarkable 
changes in many lives. This feeling led us to discard the 
sacred thread, to discard caste restrictions and to hate and 
disapprove of all sorts of falsehood and misrepresentation. 

This perception of the Voice of God in the conscience 
of man developed into Acharya Keshab Chandra’s 
famous tenet of Adesh of later times. 

Secondly, it has already been said that the main 
teaching of Maharshi Debendranath’s life was to realise 
the existence of the Supreme Soul in the individual self, 
to know Him and love Him and thereby worship Him. 
Debendranath did not include the social life of man in 
his Sadhan for his spiritual progress. But Acharya Keshab 
Chandra unified man’s social life as much as his religious 
worship with the progress of his spirituality. Imme- 
diately an intensive agitation followed. Every Brahmo 
youngman was attracted towards social uplift, viz., to 
override caste distinction, to educate the womenfolk and 
to alleviate their condition, to do away with child- 
marriages, to check polygamy and so oq. That 
movement disturbed Bengali social life. These social 
movements and revolutions resulted in the birth of 
a new era in India. 

Social revolution of this character is something new 
in this country. So to connect religion with society 
and to make social development a matter of religion 
was absolutely original in this country. The importance 
of this new message will be fully realised someday in 
future. Worldly life has been looked upon as the 
prison-house of the soul in this country. So it was 
■extremely difficult to preach human life and society as 
4he display of* God’s will and to lead man’s thoughts to 
•this channel. A considerable time must elapse before 
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we succeed. All manner of welfare of India depends 
on the acceptance of this message. So I reiterate that 
Keshab Chandra has dope immense good to society by 
expressing this idea . . 

The main teaching of Christianity is to convert 
human society into the kingdom of God. The 
Rishis of ancient India taught to feel the pressure 
of the Divine in one's own soul. Necessarily 
the worshippers of this country mainly aimed at the 
concentration of mind. They were indifferent to the 
social life of man. So far as it can be gathered, 
Brahmananda Keshab Chandra felt the uplift of 
society as an element of growth of spiritual life. This 
is something new in India. Its benefit will be seen 
in course of lime. Nowadays nobody pa>s any 
heed to his message out of antipathy but it is quite 
certain that the only way to make social life elevated, 
hallowed, hale and hearty is to establisl) the throne 
of the Almighty Father and Saviour in the family 
and in society. It has been achieved by Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra. 

Thirdly, by s iidying Western leligion, he acquir- 
ed another idea and tried to incorporate the concep- 
tion of sin and remorse into the Brahmo faith. In 
the religions of our Eastern lands, worldhness is the 
main thing to be discarded ; in Christianity the most 
regrettable thing is sm. The devotees of the Hast 
are eager to do away with the fascinacion of the 
world, saints of the West on the other hand long to 
be led by God through the pith of repentance and 
prayer. The sole aim of the saints of this country 
is to rise above the ties of this earth, whereas the 
object of the latter is to get rid of sin. Relig ous 
life begins here with the renunciation of the world, 
while the pious life in the West commences with 
repentance and change of heart. This is the funda- 
mental difference between religious life and realisa- 
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tion in the East and West. After a perusal of Christian 
scriptures Brahmanaiida Keshab Chandra accepted re- 
pentance and change of heart as the commencement and 
the primary stage of righteous life and endeavoured 
to incorporate it into the Brahmo faith. The result 
was that among his Brahmo friends and followers of 
the new generation repentance and sincere prayer were 
wonderfully developed. 

In 1867 this repentance and earnest prayer grew 
more and more as a result of mingling of Vaishnavic 
faith with Brahmoism, Outsiders could hardly sit 
in the place where divine service was conducted owing 
to weeping, crying and wailing of the Brahmo wor- 
shippers. Some Brahmos would roll on the floor 
as if in a fit during the singing and kirtans ; some 
would fall down at the feet of Acharya Keshab Chandra 
and weep. This led to the protest movement against 
hero worship in 1868. But these were only an excessive 
expression of Bhakti and earnestness. That excess was 
stopped in no time. But that conception of sin, remorse 
and earnestness that had their expressions ihen were 
very enviable. The songs of repentance that were 
composed during that time will be noticeable in the 
‘ Brahmasangit ’ (Hymnal) for all time to come. 

Fourthly, Maharshi Debendranath explained Brahmo 
religion in a Hindu spirit and mainly adopted the views 
of the Upanishads and such other ancient books. But 
j rahmananda Keshab Chandra studied Christian 
scriptures. ..and realised Brahmo faith as a broad, spiritual 
universal and mighty religion and came forward to voice, 
it forth. His lectures delivered on Jesus Christ, 
Europe and Asia,’* “ Great Men,” and his book named 
Slokasangraha ” expressed that great idea. To be 
plain this broadness and universal spirit in the Brahmo 
faith were the utmost ideas in his mind. They 
captured his mind and entered his aspirations and 
imbued his thoughts. This is what in later times 
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gave rise to the idea of unification of all religions 
in his Navavidhan. It is his principal work in the 
history of the Brahmo Samaj. Time has not yet 
come to realise the depth and greatness of this contri- 
bution of his. 

Even today the religions of this world breathe ancient 
and communal animosities. The great work in which 
Brahmo religion is engaged cannot be seen yet but the 
day is approaching when it will be manifest. Then the 
name Keshub Chandra Sen will shine as a bright star. 

Fifthly, he transformed the Brahmo Church into a 
religion of Bhakti (piecy). Before his time, the faith 
of the Adi Samaj was to a large extent, a faith of 
Jnana (intellection). To know the Eternal One, to 
meditate and to feel supreme joy in Him were the 
chief inspirations in the life of Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore and he tried mainly to instil that conviction into 
the Bramho Samaj . . . From 1867, Keshub Chandra 
introduced Kirtan similar to that of the Vaishnavas and 
showed the way to muse over the lives of saints like 
'Chaitanya and thereby brought in a new era. 

As a result there was a flow of Vaishnava piety in 
the Brahmo Samaj. That flow has made the Brahmo 
religion, a Religion of Bhakti, By following the above 
path he fitly deserved the name of Bhakia Keshab in 
the history of religions of Bengal. 

Frankly, speaking Rammohan adopted the word 
‘ Brahma ’ and laid the growth of the religious life of 
the Brahmo Samaj open to a danger. The danger was 
tnat his religion might take the shape of Vedantism 
based on ‘ Knowledge.' For the word ‘ Brahma ’ con- 
notes a neuter idea and absence of attributes and simply 
signifies infinity of existence. This doctrine of Brahma 
without any attributes is not in favour of the religion of 
Bhakti. He whom we worship is God, is Providence 
.and His wisdom and power and activity are natural. 
His limitless existence as also His infinity, are of His 
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transcendent (nirguna) attributeless nature while His 
Provident control of the material world and of human 
life belongs to His immanent (saguna) nature rich in 
attributes. Bhakti to God may come from this manifest- 
ation of attributes. Bhakti has been inspired in this way 
in every age. 

However it be, Brahmananda Keshab Chandra took 
recourse to the path of Bhakti from the bottom of his 
heart and proclaimed the glory of devotees and thereby 
founded the religious life of the Brahmo Samaj on the 
firm basis of Bhakti. By this he saved it from the 
danger of being converted into intellectual Vedantism. 
For this, he deserves endless gratitude from the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Sixthly, his second great work is to create a band 
of missionaries who have faith in the Will of God and 
by resigning themselves to Him can preach Brahmo 
faith and devote their mind and body for the welfare 
of the Brahmo Samaj. 

In 1861, he gave himself solely to the spread of 
Brahmo faith and the service of the Brahmo Samaj by 
retiring from worldly avocations. His 'True Faith* 
tells us how he jumped into that way of life. That 
emotion was then burning in his heart like lire in such 
a way that within a short time it spread steadily among 
his friends and followers. Many of them did not care 
to know what they would have for their food the next 
day. They threw themselves headlong, as it were, into 
the preaching work of the Brahmo faith. Men were 
then struck by noticing the power of their self-sacrifice. 
They lived in extreme poverty with a cheerful heart and 
spent day after day fasting or on half rations and 
shoeless trudged along the streets of Calcutta. 

People were surprised to observe all these. In 
course of time this indifference to the world and this 
religious spirit grew into a powerful spiritual force in 
the Bramho Samaj and Brahmo faith spread far and 
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wide. It is a matter of great doubt if the Brahma- 
Samaj but for this band of faithful devotees could hav& 
become what we find it today. It goes without saying . 
that behind this force, the influence of Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra was greatly in evidence. 

Seventhly, he tried to impress strongly on the minds 
of Brahmos the truth that the Brahmo Samaj is the 
work of God or a Dispensation of Providence. 

Can there be any doubt that the Brahmo " amaj 
is a Dispensation of mercy of the All-good ? It is He 
Who has revealed it for the foundation of a broad-based, 
spiritual and universal religion. It is He Who haS' 
formed us into a congregation. It is He Who is the 
Maker and Protector of this congregation. As He sends- 
a child upon the earth and brings it up under the care 
of the mother and other relations, similarly He gives 
men a new birth and brings them up under the care 
of the congregation and bestows on that congregation 
the charge of broadcasting the new faith. In a word> 
Brahmo Samaj is that congregation. He who fails to 
perceive this, surely his eye of faith has not opened. 
He who thinks that we human beings are working out 
the Brahmo Samaj, is directly an atheist. This idea is 
also to be counted as a great contribution of Brahma- 
nanda Keshub Chandra. There cannot be any doubt 
that the more the idea spreads, the greater will be the 
spiritual force of the Brahmo Samaj 

Besides these seven main points Brahmananda also * 
helped in many ways the formation of the religious 
life of the Brahmo Samaj, such as to harmonise the 
triple powers of intellect, devotion, and work — jnan^ 
hhakti, and karma — ^in the realisation of Brahmo faith,, 
to rouse in the minds of his followers respect and 
reverence for saints of all ages and all countries, to try to ^ 
introduce Divine Service in each and every house, 
to make ettorts to eradicate social evils like drunkenness ' 
and other immoral practices. Everbody feels that the 
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Brahmo Samaj should remain ever grateful to Brahma- 
oanda Kesbab Chandra for inclusion of the above- 
mentioned programme. 

Who is there to disavow that Brahmananda Keshab 
Chandra has added depth to the religious life of the 
Brahmo Samaj by incorporating the abovementioned 
ideas in it, and has established it on a permanent spiritual 
basis ? Brahmo Samaj is not born only to protest 
against superstitions and to proclaim a spiritual faith 
but its salient contribution is to place the national life 
on a spiritual basis. It is no easy task to set up this 
new spirituality in this conservative country. Brahmo 
Samaj could not do this work if its spiritual life was not 
deep and profound. 

It is beyond doubt that if the Brahmo Samaj can 
retain all the ideas initiated and expressed by Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra its religious life will attain 
depth and profundity. He showed the way how to 
make it deep-seated. God vouchsafes unto us that we 
may cherish these great ideas and remain ever grateful 
to him. In the Brahmo Samaj Dispensation we in 
successive stages perceive the hand of Providence 
and the display of His work 

Rammohan Roy roused sleeping India and spoke out, 
‘"Do you rise, my countrymen, and muse over the One 
Who exists alike in water, land and sky.” His main 
work was to teach to think of the True One where 
there was worship of multifarious gods and goddesses. 

After Raja Rammohan came Debendranath who said. 
Worship the only Great One whom Rammohan advised 
you to muse over ; worship Him as the Supreme Soul 
of your souls.” Debendranath’s principal message was 
the worship i-f God. His life’s work was to introduce 
this brahtnopasana or Divine worship. 

In this way the worship of the Lord surcharged 
his life. 

Afterwards came Keshab Chandra to declare “Follow 
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His will, for He Whom Maharshi Debendranath asked 
you to wo. ship dwells in your conscience.” The first 
and foremost teaching of Keshab Chandra is to obey 
the Will of God. He preached it by the example of 
his whole life. It is unnecessary to reiterate that what 
he felt as the Divine Will, he would firmly fix on it. 
It is needless also to say that we did not accept all his 
words and actions at all and every occasion as the 
manifestation of Divine guidance. But, that man is to 
go by Heaven’s Will ; that a man must firmly establish 
himself on his conscience — this great precept we 
distinctly obtained as we sat at his feet. This was his 
chief work. 

— {Keshab 4s Seen By His Opponents, p. 111.) 


Pt. SHIVANATH SHASTRI’S 
Keshab AuniveRsary, address 
Lahore, 19, November, 1897. 

God in His inscrutable providence so directs the 
effects of our volunrary actions, that out of their 
combinations His own ends are fulfilled. We often 
find that our actions produce such good results in 
the future, as never formed part of our intention. 
We act according to our limited wisdom, and with 
our weak and fallible will. But even such actions 
in the end happen to fulfil His glorious ends. We 
have seen this often in the history of the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s watchword was 
‘Meditate on the One.’ He with his mighty voice 
called the various peoples of India to assemble and to 
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worship the One-without-a second. Maharshi Devendra. 
Nath Tagore taught us to see Him and worship Him 
as the Soul of our souls, and the Light of our lives. 
He first initiated us into the life of divine communion. 
The noble Keshub Chunder Sen came after him and 
impressed the idea on the minds of the young Brahmos, 
that God who was hitherto worshipped as the life of the 
soul, should also be realised as the lord of conscience, 
and that His commands should be obeyed in our daily 
lives. It was he who first distinctly articulated the 
special feature of Brahmoism as a religion of obedience 
to the Divine will Before his time Brahmoism was a 
religion of the intellect. It was he who first taught 
that the culture of the heart was as much necessary 
to religion as that of the mind. He brought devotional 
fervour and enthusiasm into the hrahmo Somaj and 
and transformed the religion of the intellect which 
Brahmoism before Ins time was^ into a religion of the 
heart and the soul. And it was Keshub Chunder Sen 
who first taught us to revere good . and pious men of all 
ages and countries. Many good men whose names the 
people of India had nearly forgot were again brought 
to light by him. From him we learnt the lesson of 
reverence ; and it is through his influence that reverence 
lor godly inen^ without which religion cannot stands 
has become a permanent and noble feature of 

Brahmoism, Further he gave us the idea of Brahoism 
as a Divine dispensation^ and taught us to look 

upon the history of our Church as the history not 

oiily of our own doings but also of God's dealings 

with us. It was he who taught us that religion 
was not a private concern between man and God, but 
that if should effect mans whole lifcy and enter into his 
dealings with his family and society. He first led 
Brahmoism out of the four walls of the place of worship 
and made its inflluence felt, as a purifying agency, in the 
homes and the social customs of the members. Keshuh 
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Chunder Sen is the originator of all these special 
features that characterise the Brahmo Somaj as a 
sptritually elevated society For all these the Brahmo 
Somaj will remain ever grateful to him. It may be that 
the ideas upon which he laid most stress, and which 
engaged his greatest attention, were not exactly these ; 
it may be that what he wanted to do himself was left 
undone. But, yet through his life God has brought 
immense good to the Brahmo Somaj. God is ever 
watchful and alive to the spiritual interest of our society. 
He has brought every one of us Himself. We often 
do not know what we are doing. We do not know 
what we can do. But He knows ; and when He 
Himself is at the helm, let us not despair of progress. 
To-day — the anniversary of the day — on which Keshub 
Chunder Sen came to this world, let us not lack the 
faith to see God always near, and always working in 
our midst. Doubtless, when we remember all our 
failings and weaknesses, we are filled with diffidence. 
But we are in His hands ; it is a religious dispensation 
instinct with divine wisdom and intention where we 
have been brought together. Let us learn to trust in 
Him and in His dealings. Let us cherish in our hearts 
the lessons, — From the * Theisty Lahore : Reproduced 
in ^ The world and The New Dispensation,"' September 
20 , 1923 . 
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EXTRACTS FROM Pt. SHASTRTS “ HISTORY 
OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ ” 


The New Dispensation ‘ as Prophetic ’ 

“ . . . . Some of the characteristic features of Mr. 
Sen’s (Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen’s) preaching 
during the period : The first thing noticeable was the 
conviction that he had received a new Revelation or a 
New Message from God, far transcending the limits of 
the old faith of the Brabmo Somaj. The cardinal 
feature of this new message was its Unifying Mission 
amongst the conflicting creeds of the world. But that 
unifying mission did not lie in discovering fundamental 
unity in their Universal Aspects only but also in finding 
an element of truth not only in their spiritual teachings, 
but also in their traditional developments and external 
manifestations. In his private conversation as well as 
public utterances, during this peaiod, Mr. Sen loved to 
dwell upon the figure of a string in a garland, in illust- 
rating the character of this Dispensation. In a garland 
of flowers or a necklace of pearls, for instance, there 
are individual flowers or pearls ; but hidden underneath, 
there is the string which binds all of them together and 
makes them a unified whole which is the garland. 
Similarly each Dispensation in the history of the world, 
has contributed some great spiritual idea or ideas ; 
whereas the Mission of the * New Dispensation ’ is to 
bind them all together into a united whole.” 

But in making the above observations I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that the tendency of Mr. Sen’s 
preachings during the period, was to make his theism 
eminently positive. It was not that dry, nerveless and 
impotent theism, whose predominant note is intellectual 
pride, and which lays greater stress on the avoidance 
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of superstition than upon spiritual communion with the 
Supreme Being.” 

No ntan has ever surpassed Keshub Chandra Sen 
in reverence for the great Masters, He literally bowed 
himself down to the very dust, as it were, before them. 
This reverence was tne fountain in him ol spiritual 
impulse and inspiration.” 

“ Thirdly, both by his (Keshab’s) preachings and 
his life, he insisted upon the truth that the highest duty 
of a servant of God is to surrender himself to the 
impulse he receives during moments of communion as 
a Divine guidance for the service of God and Man. 
He led the way to complete self-surrender by his 
personal example. That Natural theism can evoke Such 
passionate self-sacrifice is indeed a phenomenon for the 

civilised world.” 

“ Mr. Sen’s (Keshab's) conception of the great and 
glorious mission of the Samaj to unify conflicting sects 
and creeds, was certainly prophetic'' 

** He wanted to show that the New Dispensation 
could imbibe and include all of them (religions) thereby 
producing a wonderful unity of purpose and an all- 
comprehensive spiritual kinship, that vision possessed 
him like a passion during this period and drew him into 
an ever-increasing effort for its realizations. Indeed the 
earnestness and persistency with which he preached 
and practised it resembled the fire and fervour of a 
prophet of old. (The italics are ours.) 
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DR. V. RAI’S ‘ BIBLE OF LIFE ’ 


Keshub as the Highest Water- mark of 
Brahmo Religion 

Dr. V. Rai of Giridih, an old and highly respected 
.member of the Shadharan Brahmo Somaj, very faithfully 
translated the Jeevan Veda (Au tobi ography) of Keshub, 
into English, under the til-l«*'*f!iUle of life.’ The last 
lines of the Preface to this Translation are as 
follows : 

‘‘Keshub is, up to now, the highest Water mark of the 
universal religion of the Brahmo Somaj, and it may be 
saiely predicted i that his Jeevan Veda will occupy a 
permanent and honoured place in the religious literature 
of the world.” 


THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS TEACHER OF 
MODERN INDIA 

DR. V. Rai 

‘ All Religions are True ’ 

Keshub Chunder Sen is a much misunderstood 
religious teacher, misunderstood not only by others 
but also by his immediate followers. In the Sunday 
Mirror of October 23rd, 1881, he contributed an article 
under the heading — “ What is the Eclecticism of the 
New Dispensation ? ” and in it he explained his 
^doctrine — All religions are true. I do not find it dealt 
with by his biographers, P. C. Mazoomdar and Gour 
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Oovid Roy. Shiva Nath Shastri criticises it adversely 
in his * History of the Brahmo Somaj ;* but while he 
quotes two most important sentences from the article, 
he leaves out an equally important one which limits the 
whole proposition. I quote below the essential portions 
of the article and the sentences left out by Shastri 
in Italics. 

Keshub wrote : — 

** Our position (the position of the New Dispensation) 
is not that truths are to be found in all religions, but 
that all the established religions of the world are 
true.. -That there are truths and, therefore, as a matter 
of course, untruths in all religions, is easily intelligible, 
but it is a position the establishment of which is of no 
practical interest to a devout soul. ..It (the New Dis- 
pensation) delights in God’s things and beholds God in 
the littlest of things. Should it find any but God in the 
vast established religions of the world ? No ; It tells 
us, therefore, not that there are truths in every religion 
but that all religions are true. Christianity and 
Hinduism are true ; they are both dispensations of 
God, — come ro teach us something about God. Bodi are 
divine and God sent ; and as such they deal with truths. 
If there are untruths they are grafted on them by men^ 
they canont be God’s, and we have nothing to do with 
them* The question is rare the things related to God, pre- 
ached by the august founders of these religions — founders 
who were inspired and who brought special message from 

heaven, false ? All religions are dispensation of 

God sent to the world at special times for the salvation 
of humanity. That they have benefited the world, that 
they have given human communities a lift form the 
original position of degradation, that they brought 
men one step nearer to God, that they have been 
source of peace and consolation to millions, are facts 
borne out by history. That the founders of them were 

16 
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extraordinary men, sincere, devout, humble, bcnestr 
single-minded men, men who fearlessly declared 
their mission and preached truths not hitherto known is 
another fact which none can or ought to gainsay. The 
New Dispensation admits these facts ; it therefore 
accepts them all as coming within the scope of divine 
providence. If then we insist that these religions 
are dispensations, we must infer that they are true.” 

It is clearly seen that Keshub confines the mean- 
ing of the word ‘Religion* to what is God-given, 
and excludes from it what is man-made. The follow- 
ing from Martineau will show that Keshub is not 
singular in attaching such a meaning to the word. 

“ In the history of mankind it is long before critical 
reflection breaks up the complex mass of impressions 
that gather round the nucleus of religious feeling, so as 
to throw off what is really foreign to it ; and while this 
wild and rude growth lasts, the root which nourishes 
the tree feeds the parasite as well, and both rise and 
live and bloom together as apparently one organism and 
present the look of a single sample of religion. First 
the skilled observer, then perhaps the believer himself; 
detects in leaf or fruit the intruding species which 
clings to a support and steals a life that is not its own, 
and when it is untwined and cast away, calls it a 
superstition. False undoubtedly it is but as it never 
really belonged to the religion it did not make a false 
religion. The two uses of the word ‘ religion ’ as 
a class name for all human mythologies in their un- 
analysed state and as an abstract name of the essence 
when disengaged, need to be carefully discriminated. 
It is the latter sense alone which designate the object 
of the following ‘Study* which enables me to trust 
religion ' as one thing everywhere ; which relieves 
me from the necessity of pursuing all the phenomena 
covered by the word in the other sense ; and imposes 
on me the obligation of looking behind the facts of 
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human psychology to the Divine Realities which 
they express.” 

If Keshub’s ‘ All religions are true ’ means nothing 
more than that the God-given portions of all religions 
are true, is not this a useless truism ? No, it has several 
beneficial uses. I shall name only a few. It helps 
us to follow intelligently the course of evolution in 
religion. As all truths harmonize with one another, 
it incites the beliver to strive for this harmony by 
living the several truths in his life. If helps the 
believer to feel that he belongs to the great body of 
Bhaktas of all ages and countries, and of all religions. 
God is one, religion is one, and the body of Bhaktas 
is one. 

Eka eva paritrata, eka dharmastathaivacha ; 

Bhaktanam dalamekameha Brahmoireva prakirtate. 

I cannot hope that socialists (and some of them 
have the reputation of being learned) will cease to 
misrepresent Keshub and to declare that he accepted 
the mythologies of all established religions ; but I 
venture to hope that all sincere and thoughtful men» 
who had no first hand knowledge of Keshub’s article, 
will think twice before accepting such charges 
against the greatest religious teacher of Modern India, 
(The Italics are ours.) — Form “ The Indian Messenger” 
July 29th, 1923 ; *' The World and the New Dis- 

pensation,” August 9th, 1923. 
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FROM “THE HEART OF ARYAVARTA” 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Ronaldshay, P. C., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E, 

“He (Kesbub) was, indeed, pre-eminently, a man 
who lived by faith, a man whose whole life was dominated 
by an intntive knowledge that he had a mission to 
perform, and who exercised over bis fellowmen the 
influence which an outstanding personality, inspired 
by a steadfast singlesness of purpose and a contagious 
'enthusiasm, can always command . . . His intellect was 
not of that type which loves to build up elaborate systems 
ef philosophy based upon pure reason. His intellectual 
life was passed in a warm atmosphere of emotion rather 
than in the chill regions of undiluted logic. He must 
certainly be judged to have been lacking in powers of 
organisation : and there is some excuse for assuming at 
first sight that his actions were not infrequently dictated 
by caprice. Reflection upon the more marked charac* 
teristic of Uis temperament, however, and upon the extent 
to which bis whole life was guided by prayer and the 
response received by him to his prayers suggests that 
what might at first be mistaken for impulses was in 
reality, in his case, inspiration." — p. 50. 

* « * • 

“ . . . He, more than any man perhaps, showed by 
■example that the golf between Europe and Asia might 
be bridged without the sacrifice of anything that wras 
fundamental in the race-genius or the race-culture of 
■either. While he was capable of assimilating much that 
■seemed to him to be good in the ideals and practice of 
the West, he remained always a true Indian. He was 
too great a soul to cherish that false pride of race which 
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blinds a man to the virtues of all peoples other than his 
own. He showed how East and West might he comple* 
mentary rather than and antagonistic to one another, 
and his life was an incitement to those who might not 
be willing to go so far as he did in casting aside the 
restraints and trammels of an ancient and venerable 
social tradition, at least to follow him in the spirit if not 
in the actual letter of his teaching.” — p. 53. 


MAHARSHI DEVENDRA NATH TAGORE’S 
Letter to Keshub Chunder Sen translated into English 

Mussoorie, 
]uly, 1882. 


Brabmauand, beloved of my heart, 

On the morning of Ashar 30th (July 1882) a letter 
fell into my hands bearing on the cover thy handwriting 
so familiar to me. I opened it at once, found in it a 
beautiful letter and it was from thee. Asil read it thy 
gracious form grew more radiant, and though thou wert 
not physically near, I embraced thee with all my heart, 
and was transported in floods of joy. 

Nowhere do I find such response to my words 
AS FROM THEE. Hafiz used to lament saying : — “Alas, not 
a soul to speak to me from heart to heart." Had ihat 
pagal (inebriate of God) found thee, how thy response 
to every word of his would have made him exclaim in 
ecstasy. — “What frenzy of friendship is this !” It is long 
since I addressed thee as Brahmattand (rejoicing in God), 
and the response to the new name comes out afresh 
to>day. It seems not a word is ever wasted on thee. 
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What a blessed moment was it which united us 

IN BONDS OF SPIRITUAL FELLOWSHIP, BONDS WHICH 
THE MANY VICISSITUDES OF LIFE COULD NOT TEAR 
ASUNDER. God HAS ENTRl STED TO THEE SPECIALLY 
THE TASK OF KEEPING THE COMMUNITY OF THE FAITH- 
FUL BOUND TOGETHER, AND THOU ART FULFILLING IT 
RIGHT JOYFULLY. Passionately fond of this service, 
there is nothing else in which thy heart flndeth delight. 
By His grace thou lackest in nothing ; for going about as a 
Faqir (mendicant) thou art doing the work of millionaires. 
When I depart from this Land of Snows (Himalayas) 
into the Land of Immortals (Amritalaya), I will wait for 
reunion with thee. There all earthly rel itionships, like 
that between parents and childern, are dissolved in 
spiritual love levelling all differences and inequalities. 


Devoutedly thine, 

Devendra Nath Shrma ('J agore). 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND THE MAKING 
OF MODERN INDIA. 


(A study and an Interpretation ) 
Bepin Chander Pah 


INTRODUCTION, 

Modern India is, on the face of it, pre-eminently a 
product of British rule and the cont^fact of India’s ancient 
and composite culture with modern European thought 
and civilisation which came to the people of India in 
the wake ot their new political overlord. But neither 
English education nor British administration could pos- 
sibly supply the spiritual and ethicil note to the present 
Indian Renaissance. That was the special contribution 
of the movement of religious and social revolt and 
reconstruction associated with the Brahmo Samaj. 

In fact, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who initiated or in- 
augurated this religious and social movement, was also, 
in a special sense, responsible for the introduction of 
English education in India. Parliament had directed 
that a lac of rupees out of the surplus of the revenues of 
the East India Company shall be spent every year on 
the education of the people of India. The Government 
of India had at first decided to devote this grant to 
Oriental studies, — Sanskrit among the Hindus, and Ara* 
bic among the Mahomedans. Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 
a remarkable letter, addressed to Lord Ahmerst in 1823» 
entered a protest against this educational policy of the 
<jovernment ; and urged the necessity and duty of spend- 
ing the Parliamentary grant to instruct the people of 
India in modern science and humanities through the 
medium of the English language. In the meantime the 
people of Bengal had already started the Hindu College 
tin 1817, raising the necessary funds for this purpose from 
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among themselves. The principle and policy advocated 
by Raja Ram Mohan was adopted later in 1835 by the 
Government of Lord William Bentinck, which closed a 
some-what violent controversy carried on by two oppos* 
ing sections of British officials in India, known in history 
as the Orientalists and the Anglicists The Orientalists- 
urged the continuance of the older educational policy in 
pursuance of which a Sanskrit College was established 
in Benares, and an Arabic Madrassah in Calcutta. They 
were afraid lest by wounding the religious susceptibili- 
ties of the two great communities of India, the new 
Government would provoke a violent antagonism to 
their rule. They were also afraid to do anything that 
might weaken the conflict between one caste and another 
among the Hindus themselves and the keener rivalry 
between the Hindu and the Mahomedan, as they believed 
that these constituted the greatest bulwark of the new 
political Power and provided for the safety of British- 
rule. The Anglicists, on the other hand, took a broader 
view. They saw, as Sir Charles Trevaleyan pointed 
out in a remakable memorandum submitted to Parliament 
a few years after Lord Bentinck’s acceptance of the- 
policy of Raja I^m Mohan Roy, that the real safeguard 
of British rule in India would be provided by the creation 
of an influential class of educated men among the natives 
of the country who, brought up in the literature and 
science of Europe through the medium of the English 
language would inevitably be divorced from the ancient 
thoughts and traditions of their people, and be in living, 
sympathy with the ideas and ideals of their foreign 
masters, on the one hand ; and on the other, be tied to 
them by closer material bonds, because of their employ- 
ment in high and lucrative offices under the new Admi- 
nistration. The far-sight of Lord Macaulay and the 
Anglicists was jusifled by results that soon commenced 
to be visualised in the mind and character of the new 
generation of English- educated Bengalees. 
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Many of the leading British politicians and adminis- 
trators, who came to this country in the early years of 
the last century, were, most of them, more or less steeped* 
in the spirit of the new social philosophy and idealisno* 
of the French Revolution. The policy of the Anglicists 
was really inspired as much by considerations of British' 
interests as by their loyalty to this new social and politi* 
cal idealism. This is found really in the historic state* 
raent of Lord Macaulay, who declared that it would' 
be the proudest day for Great Britain if the people of 
India, trained by them and brought up in the best tradi- 
tions of British character and history, claimed those free- 
social and political institutions which were the peculiar 
pride of the British people. This idealism was specially 
observed in those Englishmen who co-operated with the- 
leaders of Bengalee society in founding the Hindu. 
College. The teachers of this College were, some of 
them, pronounced and enthusiastic apostles of the new 
gospel of Equality, Liberty and Fiaternity. D’Rozia' 
was the most prominent among them. The Hindu, 
pupils of D’Rozio were soon inoculated with the spirit 
of the French Revolution. They raised the standard 
of revolt more or less openly against the traditions of 
their ancestral religion and the current laws and customs 
of their society. They repudiated all beliefs in the 
Unseen and denied the sanctity cf the tJrahminical 
institution of caste. The vast majority of those who- 
first came under the influence of the new teachings 
imparted by D’Rozio and others in the Hindu College 
became thus secularists, sceptics, freethinkers and ^jocial 
and religious rebels. A few, however, with an inborn 
religious and spiritual sense in them, instead of repudiat- 
ing all religious faiths and obligations turned away from- 
the faiths and insitutions of their forefathers, and were 
converted into Christianity. 

It was at this juncture that the Brahmo Samaj,‘ that 
had fallen into decay after the death of Raja Ram Mohan> 
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IRoy, was revived by Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore 
and found for the new generation of English-educated 
Bengalees a faith which was at once both rational and 
national. English education did not and coulJ never by 
itself initiate and lead that new Indian Renaissance 
which has shaped and moulded the whole course of the 
cultural evolution of India during the last hundered 
years. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy stands at the fountain-head of 
this Modern Revival in India. He was the last repre- 
sentative of the Hindu- Islamic culture that grew during 
the Mahomedan period of Indian history cut of the contact 
of Hindu and Moslem cultures. In attempting a correct 
and rational estimate of the influence of Islam upon 
Hindu thought and civilisation, we would do well to 
bear one great fact in our mind, namely, that Islam did 
not come to India directly from Arabia, but passed 
through Persia, and the Aryan elements which Islam 
imbibed in and through its contact with Persian thought 
and civilisation, placed it on a line with the higher 
reaches and deeper strains of Indo-Aryan thought and 
life. Raja Ram Mohan was the inheritor really of this 
neo- Islamic culture, and the last representative of the 
highest throught and piety of the new and composite 
religion and philsophy that grew through the contact of 
Islam with Hinduism. He was not converted into Islam 
but was attracted very powerfully by two predominant 
notes of Islamic theology and social ideal. One was the 
uncompromising monotheism of Islam, the other was its 
note of socio religious democracy. His first religious 
pamphlet, written in Persian, the Tafatul, was a power- 
ful plea for the unity of the Godhead, and an equally 
powerful condemnation of the prevailing worship of 
of numerous gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The underlying philosophy of it was predominantly 
rationalistic in the modern sense of the word. If it was 
really not deistic. Scholars acquainted with the various 
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philosophical systems of Islam, have discovered in this 
iirst pairphlet of the Raja unmistakable evidences of the 
influence of the Motazolas over the mind of young Ram 
Mohan. It was really after he had finished his studies 
of Islam in Patna, that Ram Mohan went to Benares to 
study the higher branches of Sanskrit learning and 
theology. In the underlying rationalism, in the best and 
highest sense of the word and universalism of Sanskrit 
philosophy, particularly of the Vedanta School, he dis- 
covered the fundamental unity of both the way and the 
goal of the two great world-religions that had come face 
to face in India. This was really the key of that univer- 
sal religion and philosophy of life which Raja Ram 
Mohan propounded, and for the realisation of which he 
established the Brahmo Samaj. 

The Raja’s Brahmo Samaj was, as is evident from his 
Trust Deed of the Samaj, really intended to be only a house 
of prayer where the followers of different religions might 
meet without disloyalty to their special communion, for the 
worship of the Author and Governor of the Universe in 
such terms and with such formulas as would not war 
against any other religion or wound the susceptibilities of 
any sect or denomination. In a pamphlet published with 
the caption, “ Religious Instruction,” Raja Ram Mohan 
clearly indicated the fundamental position of the Brahmo 
Samaj as he established it. This pamphlet is in the 
form of questions and answers. Asked if he was opposed 
to the other forms of worship, the Raja replied : ‘ How 

can we ? Because in every worship the object of 
worship is the Author and Governor of the Universe. 
We also worship him only who is the Author and 
'Governor of the Universe.” Asked again, if the votaries 
of other religions were opposed to his worship, the Raja 
replied: “They cannot reasonably be opposed to our 
worship, because we also worship Him Whom they 
worship, namely, the Supreme Being, who is the Author 
and Governor of the Universe.” Asked again, what then 
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was the difference between himself and the votaries of 
other religions, the Raja replied; “ The difference was 
this, namely, that while the followers of other religions 
worshipped the Deity under special names through 
special forms and foimularies, attached special sanctity to* 
particular places, we worship Him without these special 
connotations or associations. We worship Him only as 
the Author and Governor of the Universe. The followers 
of one religion, who worship the Deity in one name, 
or whose special forms and formulas are opposed to 
those of the followers of other religions, who worship 
the Deity in other names and through other forms and 
formulas. But as we do not use any particular name 
for the Deity except that he is the Author and Governor 
of the Universe, and therefore, the common object of 
worship of all worshippers, and use no other form or 
formula that might come in conflict with the forms and 
formulas of worship of different denominations, no one- 
can reasonably object to join our worship/* This was 
the fundamental position which the Raja took up in the 
Trust Deed of his Brahmo Samaj. 

Raja Ram Mohan was not, however, blind to the 
necessity of the particularisms of religious formulas and 
sacraments for the cultivation of personal religion. The 
formula of worship which he tried to initiate in the 
Brahmo Samaj reduced religion really to what may be 
called its ^'Lowest Common Measure,'* It was the 
universalism of subtraction or abstraction. It wanted to 
eliminate everything wherein one religion differed from 
or came in outer conflict with another religion. True it 
is that every worshipper worships his Deity always not 
as a particular object a nong many particular objects,^ 
but as the Universal, or as the Author and Governor of 
the Universe. But in his devotional exercises and 
personal realisations, the object of his worship stands 
intimately related to his personal life and also to the 
traditions and inheritances, both outer and inner, of 
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that life. The individual worshipper cannot in his 
personal devotions and realisations abstract himself from 
or completely rid himself of the actualities of his inner 
and outer life. The particular names by which the 
Deity is worshipped by different peoples are organically 
bound up with their thoughts and emotions. Names 
of the Deity that have come down to us from our for- 
bears and around which a thousand sacred and tender 
associations have gathered in the course of unrembered 
ages, associated with the endeavours and realisations 
of unremembered generations of our ancestors, have 
necessarily and naturally far greater potencies for us 
than names of the Deity of other cults and cultures. 
We cannot say here, “ What’s in a name ? The rose 
would smell as sweet etc.” When the rose is directly 
present, to your senses or consciousness, names would 
not matter at all. Similarly, to those who have risen to 
the direct realisation of the Absolute, all names and 
forms and formulas and liturgies of Divine worship are 
practically the same. In all these, they find a quicken- 
ing of their own devotion through association of ideas. 
But to the multitude, who have not attained this direct 
realisation of the Lord, particular names and forms have 
special values owing to their holy association with the 
past of their personal life, and the traditions of their 
for-bears and the particular denomination in which 
they have been brought up. The name of the Jehova, 
for instance, naturally has a special appeal to the 
Hebrew devotees, which it has not and can never 
have to the Hindu. The name of Christ stirs up 
profound wells of piety and religious emotion in a 
Christian, but it leaves the Buddhist or the Brahmin 
absoluteiy cold. There cannot be a univernal form or 
formula of worship as help to real and living personal 
devotions and realisations. This, however, does not 
mean that intense personal devotion and loyalties may 
not be combined with an abiding consciousness of the 
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fundamental unity of all religions and a universal outlook. 
In fact, the Universal abstracted from particulars becomes 
what is called an Abstract Universal. But the Reality 
is to be found not in the Abstraci Universal, but in what 
the philosophers call the Concrete Universal. Raja Ram 
Mohan’s was not the message really of the Abstract 
Universal in relieiion, but of the Concrete Universal. 
The emphasis on the Abstract Universal in his Trust 
Deed of the Brahmo Samaj was due to the conflicts of 
different sects and denominations about him, which had 
been trying to usurp the position and character of the 
Universal for their respective particularities. The follo- 
wers of the Vaishnavas cult in Bengal, for instance, 
would not understand, much less realise it, that the 
followers of the rival Shakti cult also pursued the same 
Ultimate Goal and worshipped Him only Who is the 
Common Lord of all. The followers of the Shakti cult 
similary denied all virtue and efficacy to Vaishnavic 
worship. Then there was the larger conflicis between 
Hinduism and Islam. And the conflicts and rivalries 
of these sectarian religions called for a message of the 
underlying unity of all religions and denominations of 
Divine worshippers. This was the real psychology of 
the Abstract Universalism upon which Raja Ram Mohan 
sought to build his Brahmo Samaj not as another 
sect among the numerous existing sects of the world, 
but only as a common meeting ground for all for the cul- 
tivation of mutual understanding and appreciation and 
the realisation of the great truth that by different names 
and through diverse rituals and liturgies they all tried 
to worship and realise the Common Lord and Father 
of all. 

The Brahmo Samaj, as founded by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, was thus not a new religion. It did not propound 
a new system of worship or spiritual culture, but simply 
sought to offer a comnmnjineet^ing giOAind for followers 
of different reH^ns only. The Brahnio Samaj of 
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Raja Ram Mohan Roy did not abrogate personal 
devotions and disciplines of the members of the different 
religious denominations who were invited to meet under 
its banner, a nd worship, the Common Father through 
forms and formuj asi that m ight be acceptable to al l 
and that would not offend in ,,an y w av the sectarian^ 
loyalties or susceptibilitie.^ of the votaries pf^.jdifferent 
religions . The Raja himself had his personal religion 
or methods of worship and disciplines. In this he was 
unmistakably aj^^fidantic Hindu _j^_„t]ieL.Tantric _ school* 
though in his personal devotional exercises he drew 
almost as largely upon Hindu scriptures as upon the 
devotional poetry of Islam. This combination of 
Vedantic texts with Moslim devotional pcetry in the 
worship and religious exercises of the Raja was, how- 
ever, something exclusively personal to him. It was 
natural and real to one whose mind and spirit had 
been nourished on the Hindu scriptures on the one 
side, and on the devotional literature of Islam on the 
other. This combination would not be real in the 
case of Hindus who had little acquaintance with and 
less appreciation of Islamic cult and culture ; nor for the 
Mahommedans, who were not only ignorant of Hindu 
thought and theology, but believed that there was not 
and could never be any truth and goodness outside the 
Koran. Raja Ram Mohan in his study of the two great 
world religions, Hin^dui;pxji^3^d_Isl^i^ had d isco vered a 
fundam enta l unity in them.^ Later on, when he acquainted 
hirnselT with the literature of C jirist ianitv, he found the 
same u nderlying uj ait v here als o. This unity was not, 
however, really something merely static, which was 
found by substracting from different religions everything 
that was not^ommon to all the religions. It was 
something dynamic also, revealed through the history 
and evolution of different religions and the progressive 
realisation of God by their respective saints and seers. 
But the multitude could not be expected to realise this 
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dynamic aspect of different religions, that reauired wide 
study and critical analysis. For the multitude the way 
-to the realisation of this fundamental unity of all religions 
was through their own scriptures, traditions, sacraments 
and symbols. Raja Ram M ohan, therefor e, did not 
repu diate alL scriptu ral authdrS v^ BuT accepted the 
different scriptures of the world as records of the 
spiritual experiences of the people, whose religious life 
has been built upon and nurtured by them. The Raja 
did not concede or attribute any supernatural authority 
to them, but only recognised these as helps to the 
pursuit of religion and piety to their followers, though 
in tbe Brahmo Sam ai. which he established as a 
common House of Praye r for people o f all rel igions , 
only that was which common to them was emphas- 
ised and j n^ the liturgy of w orship h ere th e 
part icularitiesoL^ names imd forms oT" these religions 
reIIgiQ 5slv_As;oided. ~Raja "Fam Mohan never 
belTe^d that this common liturgy would be an adequate 
substitute for the particular sacraments and liturgies 
of the different religions. These sacraments and liturgies 
were mixed up with half-truths and superstitions and 
it was the ducy of the followers of different religions 
to separate and eschew these from their current religious 
exercises. But they could not possibly cut themselves 
off altogether from their own special scriptures and 
traditions. Raja Ram Mohan, therefore, prescribed 
the worship of Brahman of the Universal Creator and 
-^^overnor of the Universe with the help of suitable 
scriptural texts, that emphasised the universal character 
of the Deity. For the Hindu, therefore, Vedantic text must 
find the most suitable instruments and formulas for the 
the contemplation of the Deity. Similarly, for the 
Mahomedan suitable texts from the Koran and the 
religious literature of Islam must supply the instruments 
-of their spritual culture. Christian devotees mUst, 
reimilary, use their own scriptures and higher religious 
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literature recording the experiences of Christian seers 
and saints for the cultivation of piety and the realisation 
of the Deity, In the Brahnio Samaj, however, they 
would all meet upon a common platform and worship 
the Common Father with some liturgies that might be 
acceptable to all. This, however, will not abrogate 
their personal allegiance to their respective scriptures 
and traditions, and in their personal devotions they would 
profitably use their own scriptures and religious literature. 
Only in the selection of scriptural texts and other 
religious records, care would have to be taken that they 
brougt out the universal and spiritual elements of their 
religion. We have no records of the Raja’s activities in 
this direction in the field of Islam. But he brought 
together and published, with vernacular and English 
translations, the Upnishads and the Vedanta as records 
of higher spiritual and universal Hinduism. Similarly, 
he publihed “ The Precepts of Jesus ; A Guide to 
Peace and Happiness wherein he brought together, 
the most suitable text that represented the higher, the 
spiritual and the universal elements of Christianity. 
This was the Raja s method, and these are convincing 
evidences against any assumption that his imiversalism 
was the universalism of subtraction. In his personal 
devotions, the Raja freely used both Hindu and Moslem 
scriptures and religious record^. His daily worship was 
performed during his hath. Over which he spent, it is 
said, more than a couple of hours every day : and all 
this time while he was having his bath, he recited with 
intense emotion these various texts, emphasising the 
universal presence of Brahman and the universal pro- 
vidence of the Lord. The worshm in the I^hmo Sam ai 
owing to the fact that the w orshjppers we re exclusively 
HinduS t was performed through recitation of VedlT: 
texts, though in the sermons preached from the new 
pulpit the unity of all religions was specially sought 
to be emphasised. 

17 
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Though Raja Ram Mohan established the Hrahmo 
Samaj as a House of Prayer for the followers of all 
religions, practically those who attended the earlier 
services of the Samaj were exclusively Hindus. 
Naturally, therefore, texts from the Hindu scriptures, the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, were alone used in the 
liturgy of the worship of Brahman here. In fact, those 
who attended these services believed not only in the 
authority of the Vedas, but also accepted the mediaeval 
exclusiveness of Vedic worship, and observed the 
popular restrictions against the reading of the Vedas by 
non-Brahmins. The Vedas or more correctly selected 
text from the Upanishads were recited by Brahmin 
ministers from behind a screen in the earlier days of 
the new congregation. Raja Ram Mohan himself 
certainly did not accept either the supernatural sanctity 
of the Vedas nor justified the exclusion of Sudras and 
women from the right of studying these sacriptures. 
But those with whom he had to work believed in all 
these. Consequently, the earliest Minister of the 
Brahmo Samaj was a Brahmin and he used to recite the 
holy texts during the weekly service of the Samaj. 
When Raja went to England, it was this Brahmin who 
kept up the service in the Samaj, and gradually the 
religion of the Brahmo Samaj came to be designated 
as “ Vedanta-Pratipadya Brahmo Dharma ”, or 
religion of Brahman as established by the Vedanta. 
Raja Ram Mohan died in England in 1833, or a little 
over three years after the formal establishment of the 
Brahmo Samaj in the new Mandir which was consecrated 
in January, 1830. He could not, therefore, develop and 
organise the new institution after his own mind and ideal. 
Ram Chandra Vidyavageesh, who had been appointed 
Minister of the Samaj by Ram Mohan before he sailed for 
England, continued to carry on the work of the Samaj 
after the Raja’s death, when practically all the friends 
of the Raja, one by one, fell olf from his movement. 
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Ram Chandra Vidyavapceesh, though unflinchingly loyal 
to the Raja was, however, an orthodox Pandit of the 
Tantric school, and believed in the authority of the 
Vedas and the Vedanta like any orthodox Brahmin. It 
was really, under his ministration that the Brahmo 
Samaj proclaimed itself as a votary of the religion of 
Brahman as propounded by the Upanishads or the 
Vedanta. In the liturgy of divine worship in the Samaj, 
Vedic or Vedantic texts were exclusively used and in 
the preachings and discourses delivered from the pulpit 
of the Samaj the doctrines and disciplines of higher 
Hinduism were alone propounded. In this way the 
Brahmo Samaj, which had been founded by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy to be a congregation of the followers of all 
religions, became a Hindu ins.itution, though emphasis- 
ing always only the universal elements and aspects of 
Hinduism. 

II. 

The Time-Spirit was, however, silently working for 
the Raja’s ideal, and weakening the bonds of all narrow 
sectarian loyalties. Raja Ram Mohan built up in his 
own life and thought a system of universal religion 
wherein the scriptures of different world religions found 
a place, not as supernatural authorities but as records 
of the progressive God-realisations and spiritual evolu- 
tion of different races of societies of rren. The 
phenomenon of the religious and the spiritual liie did not 
stand as somethin^; apart from the other departments of 
man’s activities. They were as much natural phenomenon 
as any physical or social phenomenon. They had their 
origin in the very nature and constitution of men ; and 
evolved under the influences of environments, as any 
other class of phenomenon. The variations in different 
religions are due almost entirely to the influence of diffe- 
rent environments, both natural and social as also to the 
various stages of evolution in which different communi- 
ties stand. This was practically the Raja’s fundamental 
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philosophy of religion and social life. In this philosophy 
the scriptures of the difTerent religions had a place as 
records of religious and spiritual experiences. They 
could not be dismissed as worthless or as a thing for 
which contemporary religious thinkers and devotees had 
absolutely no use. The Brahmo Samaj after the Raja’s 
death, hovvever, took up the traditional attitude of Hin- 
duism towards scriptural authority. It was not a 
critical attitude ; it was not even the attitude of ancient 
Hindu exegetics and a pologetics in regard to this matter. 
The exegetical literature of the Hindus had established 
strictly rational canons of scriptural authority. They 
are found in the two Mimamsas of Hindu philosophy, 
the Purva Mimamsa of Jaimini, and the Uttara Mimamsa 
of Vyasa. Raja Ram Mohan was fully acquainted with 
these canons. The first of these canons defines scrip- 
ture as that which deals with the Unseen. Anything 
found in the sacred books that deals with objects cognis- 
able by the senses or the truth or otherwise of which can 
be determined by the law of formal logic that works 
upon direct sense-experience through the laws of deduc- 
tion and induction, has, therefore, no scriptural authority 
simply because it happens to be found in the scriptures. 
The next canon is that, that alone is scripture which 
relates to inoksJia or salvation The first canon is 
Adr i sJitatmakcim Shasiram, The second is Mokshapra- 
tipadakam Shashtram. Moksha or salvation comes only 
through the dii^ect cognition of Brahman or the Absolute 
by the soul of man. The authority of scripture here is 
really the direct cognition of truth by the seer. It is some- 
thing verified and verifiable by the personal experience of 
the individual seeker after truth. This briefly, is the posi- 
tion in regard to the place and value of scriptural authori- 
ty in the Mimamsas, This was clearly the position of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy in regard to this subject. In the 
Upanishads occur a remarkable statement. The particular 
Upanisbad wherein it occurs is itself a part of the Vedas ; 
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yet this Upanishadic text openly repudiates the authori- 
ty of all the Vedas with the different parts and sections of 
them. Knowledge, it declared, that is worth pursuing 
is of two classes; one inferior and the other superior, one 
a para and the other para. The Rigveda, the Samaveda, 
the Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda with the six Vedangasor 
sections of them are all apara-vidya or inferior know- 
ledge. That by which the Everlasting and the Immu- 
table Being is realised, is alone superior knowledge or 
para vidya. This remarkable text of the Upanishad 
established a generalisation under which all the scriptures 
of the world can be brought. Whatever is found in the 
Vedas has no claim to scriptural authority but only that 
which relates to Brahma or the Absolute as directly 
realised or cognised by the soul of man; similarly, what- 
ever relates to the Absolute or Brahman, though it may 
be in different languages or by different terms in the 
other scriptures must have the same authority as the 
Vedas. Here we have a canon by which universal 
scriptural authority can be established and tested. This 
canon places the Vedas the Bible and the Koran and 
indeed, the religious records of the latest sects or deno- 
minations, upon a common basis, and thereby lays the 
foundations of what may be called a Concrete Universal 
Religion. The Brahmo Samaj had not as yet reached 
this truth. Under the irinisiration of Ram Chandra 
Vidyavageesb, the Brahma Sainaj really became a 
denomination of the Hindus only which sought to pursue 
the higher ideals and disciplines of Hinduism as tound 
particularly in the Upanishads, the Vedanta-Sutra and 
the Bhagavat-Geeta, which are universally accepted 
by the Hindus as scriptures of salvation or Moksha. 

Ill 

Other forces, however, had commenced to operate 
upon the mind of the educated intelligentsia in Bengal, 
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that profundly disturbed people’s faith in the religion 
of their fathers and seriously weakened, if they did not 
openly destroy, their loyalty to the social and sacerdotal 
laws and traditions that controlled the various relations 
of their life. English education imparted by the Hindu 
College, established in 1817, led to a movement of 
aggressive social and religious revolt among the newly 
educated young men. The silent message and inspira- 
tion of a new thought and civilisation, that came to 
us with our British rulers, acted as a powerful solvent 
upon our traditional faiths and practices. All progress 
is inspired by doubt in an existing religious and social 
order, that universally provokes a new criticism of 
thought and life. This criticism ultimately leads to 
some sort of a synthesis. When Raja Ram Mohan 
started upon his mission, there was practically little or 
no doubt in the mind of his people in regard to current 
faiths and practices of their religious and social life. 
Ram Mohan had, therefore, first to create this necessary 
doubt. He did this by bringing side by side the ancient 
teachings of their holy scriptures and the current practices 
of their religion. There was no sanction for the worship 
of numerous gods and goddesses of the popular Hindu 
pantheon through images or symbols, in the Vedas, or 
the Upanishads, that were universally accepted as the 
highest scriptural authority. People, however, believed 
in their ignorance of the teachings of the Vedas the 
worship of these gods goddesses to be enjoined by the 
Vedas, Ram Mohan wanted to remove this ignorance 
upon which the popular Hinduism of his time was 
really based. The Raja’s propaganda was, however, 
confined practically to a handful of inquirers, and 
Pandits. It hardly touched the educated intelligentsia, 
much less the teeming masses of his countrymen. But 
the new education imparted by the Hindu College 
produced a body of educated young men who started 
an open and agressive propaganda against the current 
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faiths and socio-religious institutions of their people. 
The teachers in the Hindu College were all more or less 
steeped in the spirit of the rationalism of the French 
Illumination. The most powerful influence in the Hindu 
College was that of young D’Rozio. D’Rozio was both 
a poet and scholar. The inspiration of his life and 
teachings came from the philosophers of the French 
Revolution. He was the first apostle in this country 
of the gospel of Equality, Liberty and Fraternity. 1 1 is 
pupils catching the inspiration of this new gospel from 
him raised the standard of revolt against the current 
faiths and socio religious laws and institutions of their 
people. They repudiated all scriptural authority, indeed, 
all validity of the teachings of religion concerning God 
or the Unseen Author and Governor of the Universe. 
They commenced to breakthrough the age-long shackles 
of caste and sacerdotal customs of their people. They 
commenced to openly take forbidden foods and in other 
ways to practically proclaim their freedom from every 
form of unreason. Few of them, very few indeed, 
joined the religious and social movement started by 
the Raja in the Brahmo Samaj. Without joining 
the Brahmo Samaj, these English educated young 
men, however, indirectly helped to liberalise the thought 
and life of their countrymen, and to very materially 
loosen the bonds of mediaeval religion and social laws 
that had bound them. 

The problem before the Raji was how to create 
rational doubt. The new problem created by the 
teachings of D’Rozio and others m the Hindu College 
was of another kind. Doubt had cornmencea to literally 
overwhelm not only people’s faith in mediaival Hindu 
bnt in all religions. The very foundations of faith were 
attacked. The existence of God was openly denied. 
The testimony of the senses was proclaimed as the only 
valid test of truth, and as the senses did not directly 
testify to the truth of the Unseen, the things that are 
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vital to man’s spiritual and moral life were practically 
dismissed as creations of timid and selfish fancy. The 
problem before the Raja was how to rationalise, 
spiritualise and modernise the religious thought and life 
of his people. The problem before his successors in the 
Brahmo Samaj was how to find a rational basis for man’s 
cognition and pursuit of the Unseen, as the highest end 
of his life. This was the problem that faced Devendra 
Nath Tagore when the leadership of the Raja’s 
movement fell on him. 

Davendra Nath on coming to age found himself in the 
very mid-current of the forces which English education 
had let loose upon the youthful intelligentsia of Calcutta. 
The teachings of the Hindu College, particularly the 
fascinating personality of D’Rozio, had provoked an 
open social and religious revolt among its alumine. The 
majority lost all faith in all religions, were proud to 
designate themselves as atheists, free-thinkers and 
secularists. A few endowed by nature with a strong 
sense of the Unseen and the Spiritual, however, finding 
it impossible to rest satisfied with the negations of 
prevailing rationalism on the one hand, and to reconcile 
current faiths and practices of their people with their 
reason and their conscience on the other, sought refuge 
in Christianity. Hindu orthodoxy, while it was shocked 
to its very core by the social revolt of the students of 
the Hindu College, who paraded the streets of the Hindu 
quarters with beef in one hand and English brandy on the 
o’^her never felt seriously perturbed by free-thought or 
rational doubt or even open protest against popular 
beliefs and worships. There was a good deal of 
rational doubt among Hindu scholars, and particularly 
among the Band is and Sannyasins, There is practical 
denial ol all supernaturalism in the Purva-Mimamsa of 
Jaimini, which did not accept the existence of the numerous 
gods and goddesses of the Vedic pantheon as realities. 
Jaimini, however, accepted the authority of the Vedas ; 
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and proclaimed the efficacy of the Vedic rituals or 
sacrifices. The Vedic texcs used in the performance of 
these sncrifices had a magic potency. The repetition 
of these texts and the due performance of the rites 
associated with them produced certain definite results 
both here and hereafter. The truth and validity of 
these sacrifices could not be tested by any canon of 
logic ; ihey could only be testified by results. No apriori 
rejection of them was, therefore, possible on any rational 
ground. More than half of even the current superstitions 
of the Hindus were realiy founded upon this superna- 
tiiralism of the school of Jai.nini. In fact, it could hardly 
be called supernatural either ; any more than the methods 
of the whole medical science could be called such, so far 
as the validity of it rests upon and can only be testified 
by results. There is, however, a world of difference 
between magic and medicine, particularly between 
the claims of the Jaimini school of ritualists and 
those of the medical science. Both no doubt are 
verified by results ; but the results in the one case 
follow the action within measureable limits and can be 
tested by the senses ; while in the other case the result 
promised may follow beyond the span of man’s life, 
and is, therefore, not verifiable by ordinary human 
experience. Ancient Hindu free-thought, however, drew 
the line at the acceptance of the authority of the Vedas 
as supernatural. But even this was repudiated by the 
Lokayata school associated with the nama of Charvaka. 
r^ut Charvaka was frankly recognised as a Rishi or 
seer and yet he openly repudiated not only the authority 
of the Vedas but even all evidence of the Unseen. He 
did not believe in the existence of anything that was not 
established by the testimony of the senses, or which 
could not be inferred from sense testimony. But in the 
history of the evolution of Hindu thought and life the 
school of Jaimini ultimately prevailed side by side, of 
course, with the school of Vyasa or the Uttar-Mimatnsa. 
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While higher Hinduism followed the latter, popular 
Hinduism with its exuberance of rites and ceremonies 
really to a very large extent was affiliated to Vedic 
ritualism, though the old rituals were not largely followed. 
As long as people followed the rules and restrictions of 
popular scriptures and traditions, so long society did 
not care as to the personal opinions or faiths of the 
individuals. Indeed, what the populace followed achieved 
in mediaeval Hinduism even a greater sanctity and 
authority than the highest self-realisations of the saint 
and seers. And it was enjoined even upon the latter 
that they shall not override even in their mind what the 
multitudes followed as sacred. Yadi yogi trikalajna^ 
samudra-langhanakshama^ tathapi lauktkachara mana- 
sapi no langhayat."' Even if the yogi acquire such 
high psychic or spiritual powers as to be able to cross 
the ocean, even then he shall not override in thought or 
wish the sanctified customs and traditions of the people. 
It was, therefore, that we found all through our Middle 
Ages great thinkers and adepts while they did not 
accept the truth or validity of popular rituals or symbol- 
ism never openly repudiated them. The Vedantins did 
not believe in god and goddesses, or in image worship, 
or in the sanctity of caste ; yet they never ra sed their 
protest against them, much less practically repudiated 
them. Contact with Islam had undermined the faiths of 
the educated classes. But Islam failed to w ork up any 
manner of social revolution in India. English education, 
however, and modern European culture which it promul- 
gated initiated a newsocio religious revolution. Christian 
ethics and fidelity to one’s own conscience and conviction 
which it insisted upon, worked what Islam that brought 
more or less the same message of tlie unity of the God- 
head and the equality of man, had failed to do. Devendra 
Nath upon coming to the leadership of the Brahmo Samaj 
found himself face to face with the great challenge that 
English education had offered to our current religious faiths. 
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The problem before Raja Ram Mohan was how to 
create rational doubt in the truths and validity of current 
beliefs and ceremonials. The problem before Devendra 
Nath was not how to create rational doubt, it had 
already been created among the new generation of 
edu'^ated intellectuals more deeply and effectively than 
he could hope to do by anything himself by the new 
education imparted in the Hindu College and the contact 
with modern European thought which this education 
brought about.. .but how to reconcile the reason of man 
with the fundamentals of relii^ious faith. Foundations 
of faith had been claimed to be the authority of 
supernatural scriptures. The natural reason of man 
worked only upon his sense-perceptions, and, therefore, 
it had no room for belief in the Unseen ; yet religion 
concerned itself xjrimarily with mtters that lay absoultely 
beyond the cognisance of man’s senses and intellect. 
Devendra Nath proclaimed the presence in the human 
mind and consciousness of certain original institutions 
that were net deduced from his sense-contacts and sense- 
experience, and that revealed directly all fundamental 
truths about God and religious life. These institutions 
were called by Devendra Nath as atma pratyaya^ 
literally meaning self-generated and self-sustained con- 
victions. Even our senses worked upon these original 
institutions of the mind to produce knowledge of all 
sense objects. Belief in God and the human soul was 
one of these fundamental institution of the mind. It was 
not derived from our sense* contacts, nor could be 
verified by the testimony of the senses, or inductions 
based upon these sense contacts. This, briefly, was the 
message of Devendra Nath to his age and his contem- 
poraries possessed by the prevailing rationalism and 
doubt which resulted from the new education imparted 
by the Hindu College. 

Raja Ram Mohan had recognised the validity of 
scriptural authority in the determination of religious 
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truths not as supernatural or absolute authority but only 
corroborative of the original intuitions of the human 
mind by the testimony of the accun lated experience of 
man gained in the course of his pursuit of the Unseen. 
Devendra Nath repudiated like the majority of his 
English educated contemporaries the authority of all 
scriptures. The Brahmo Samaj afte the death of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy in ‘England came to be maintained 
and its affairs managed by R^m Chandra Vidyabageesh 
who had been appointed its Minister by Ram Mohan 
himself. Ram Chandra was a Vedantin. He believed 
not only in the truth of Vedantic worship but also in 
the authority of the Vedanta as supreme and absoulte, 
in the determination of religious truth and in directing 
man to his salvation. Under his ministrations the new 
religion of the Brahmo Samaj came to be designated as 
Vedania’pratit>adya Brahmo dharmUy or the religion of 
Brahman as established by the Vedanta, or Upanishads. 
Practically, however, this Brahmo dharma accepted the 
authority of the Vedas as the highest evidence ol its truth. 
When Devendra Nath came to the Braljmo Somaj, this 
was its fundamental creed. 

Devendra Nath‘s father Dwarka Nath Tagore, 
popularly known as Prince Dwarka Nath in England 
and on the continent of Europe which he had visited 
more than once, had been an intimate friend of Raja 
Ram Mohan though he did not follow the Raja in his 
religious practices. Ram Mohan, after he came in 
contact with the higher strains of Islamic thought at 
Patna where he was sent by his father to qualify 
himself in persian and Arabic with a view to enter* 
ing the service of the Slate, hid openly repudiated all 
participation in the current religious practices of his 
people, as these were inconsistent with his monotheistic 
convinctions, and had thus practically put himself out 
of the Hindu communion. Dwarka Nath, however, 
remained in the old community, and Devendra was 
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brought up amidst the raligious and social environments 
of his people. But he lost faith in the popular beliefs* 
and was for a time in a state of great spiritual conflict 
and confusion that destroyed the peace of his soul. 
Though he had known the Raia before he left for England 
he was too young to understand the message and mission 
of the later’s life. He did not come in contact With 
the Brahmo Samaj, neither during the Raja’s life-time 
nor for some years after the Raja passed away and the 
Brahmo Samaj dragged on a moribund exi?tennce through 
the staunch loyalty of Ram Chandra Vidyabageesh who 
clung to it more out of regard and affections for the 
Raja than reals y from any living conviction of the value 
and truth of the Raja’s message and mission. When 
Devendra Nath was passing through these soul-tearing 
spiritual struggles, the Brahmo Samaj was dragging its 
feeble existence under Ram Chandra Vidyabageesh. 
Dwarka Nath had been appointed a trustee of the build- 
ing and other properties of the Samaj along with Ram 
Chandra Vidyabageesh. On the death of his father, 
Devendra Nath automatically became a trustee of the 
Samaj, but he had no living touch with it as yet. It was 
by a happy accident or what the faithful would call the 
special intervention of Providence that Devendra Nath 
was drawn to the Brahmo Samaj. A stray leaf of the 
Upanishads printed and published by the Raja was 
literally blown into the hands cf Devendra Nath, when 
he was passing through a great intellectual and spiritual 
crisis. He had lost all faith in the current religious 
practices of his people ; and though he could not, like 
the general body of his English-educated countrymen, 
entirely shake off his inborn faith in the Unseen, he had 
as yet not been able to secure any strong hold for his 
inborn spiritual intuitions or convictions. It was just 
about this time when Devendra Nath’s soul was torn 
by doubt and tormented by lack of any religious 
or devotional exercises that this stray leaf from thes 
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Upanishads fell into his hand. It contained the first 
verses of the Isopanishad. The very first words of it 
at once burnt themselves into the troubled consciousness 
of Devendra Nath. He could not worship his God 
according to the popular rituals of his people. Yet his 
soul hungered and thirsted after direct communion with 
his Maker. These words of the Ishopanishad opened 
to him a new method of approaching and realising bis 
God. They declared that whatcjver is found moving 
in this moving world must be covered with Iswara 
or the Lord. Here then was a rational mode of 
divine meditation. The Lord or Iswara was the 
Unseen Director and Governor of the universe. And 
it is by his Power and Presence that this universe 
exists and moves. It is easy, therefore, to the man who 
has faith in the abiding presence of the Lord in His 
creation, to cultivate his imagination and try to realise 
Him in everylhing, in whatever objects that fall within 
the purview of his senses. Here was a mode of divine 
worship that had no supernaturalism in it ; and that 
enabled a man to realise his God in and through all 
his outer surroundings as much as through his inner 
consciousness. Devendra Nath was at once fascinated 
by this torn page of the Ishopanishad, and he wanted to 
have the full text of the book. It had been published by 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy and found with Ram Chandra 
Vidyavageesh in the Brahmo Samaj. This was how 
Devendra Nath discovered the Brahmo Samaj and 
having discovered ii threw himself and soul into the 
activities of it. He did not question the truth and 
validity of the contention cf the Brahmo Samaj of those 
days regarding its scriptural authority. Devendra Nath 
had become a confirmed monotheist He did not believe 
in the gods and goddesses of popular Hindu worship. 
He accepted the authority of the Vedanta in the belief 
that they promulgated only the worship of Brahman. 
Gradually, however, he was troubled with the doubt 
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whether the Vedas enjoined the' worship of Brahman 
alone ; or whether they also sanctioned the worship of 
numerous gods and goddesses, mentioned in the popular 
Hindu liturgy. With a view to settle this doubt 
Devendra Nath deputed four Brahmins to Benares to 
read the Vedas from the Vedic teachers there, and 
find out whether the Vedas enjoined the worship of 
Brahman only or they also promulgated the doctrine of 
the existence of many gods and goddesses and enjoined 
their worship. These Brahmins came back with the 
information that the Vedas not only spoke of the 
Brahman bat also of many gods and goddesses and 
inculcated their worship. The result of it was that the 
Brahmo Samaj under Devendra Nath’s leadership at- 
once set itself free from the old dogma of Vedic 
authority. The foundations of Brahmic faith were no 
longer declared to be the Vedas, but the natural reason 
and the original intuition of the human mind. Atma- 
pratyaya or these intuitions that are the universal 
elements of the human reason were proclaimed to be 
the foundations of Brahmic faith. Modern rationalism 
or more accurately the criticism and speculation 
regarding the foundation of human belief by 19th- 
century thought in Europe had also found a new 
authority for religious belief in these intuitions of the 
human mind. The Brahmo Samaj under Devendra 
Nath’s leadership thus came into line with the most 
advanced religious and Theological speculations of the 
19th-century European thought and culture. Devendra 
Nath, however, did not borrow the fundamentals of 
his religion from this European thought. He found them 
himself by his own reasoning and experience. European 
rationalism had also discarded the authority of the Bible 
as a supernatural revelation and had found a new basis 
for human faith in the natural reason of man. In this 
way Devendra Nath also foundeded a philosophy of 
religion which simultaneously offered a solution for that 
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rational doubt which was born of the new education 
imparted by the Hindu College, and repudiated the 
claims of Christianity as a purer and more rational 
saystem than popular Hinduism. Devendra Naih, 
liowever, not only tried to rationalise religious faitn 
for his contemporaries but he did something more. 
He offered in his preachings a form of rational faith 
which was filiated to his national scriptures. He 
repudiated the authority of the Vedas as supernatural 
revelation, but he could not deny that certain portions 
of the Vedas, particularly some of the Upanishads, 
presented the purest form of faith and worship that could 
be founded in any religion. He devoted himself hence- 
forward to a diligent study of these Upanishads, and 
they so faithfully responded to his own inner experiences 
ar.d faith that Devendra Nath gradually was completely 
possessed by these Upanishads. When, therefore, he 
sat down to formulate the fundamental teachings of 
the Brahmo Samaj, they were clothed without any 
conscious effort on his part in the very language 
of these Upanishads. He called these BRAHMO DHaRma* 
This Brahmo Dharma was not a reprint of the 
Upanishads ; Raja Ram Mohan had done it, and by 
so doing he had tried to prove how the current 
faiths and worships of popular Hinduism were not 
sanctioned by the highest scriptural authority of the 
pe<^ple, Devendra Nath’s object was different. Ram 
Mohan had, it may be reasonably inferred, a dual 
motive, in printing with translations the whole text cf 
some of the Upanishads. One was to prove that the 
worship of images and of numerous gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon was contrary to the teachings of 
the highest Hindu scriptures ; and the other was to 
indicate the positive truth regarding the Ultimate Reality, 
which is Brahman, and the correct and true method of 
His worship. The emphasis, however, was more on 
negative than on the positive aspect of these Upanishadic 
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texts. Devendra Nath did not publish an anthology 
of the Upanisbads by selecting suitable texts from them 
in support of the new theology of the Brahmo Samaj. 
1 hough his Brahmo Dharma to all appearances was a 
collection of texts taken from various parts of the Vedas, 
and the Vedantas, yet it was not really an anthology 
like, for instance, the “Sacred Anthology” of Moncure 
D. Conway, which was at one time regarded by Euro- 
pean rationalism as the Bible of Rational or Natural 
or Universal Religion. Devendra Nath’s Brahmo Dharma 
was in every sense of the term an original work present- 
ing the author’s own spiritual realisations and convictions, 
though these were expressed in the language of the 
ancient Hindu Upanishads. This book, however, was 
an expression of the thoughts and ideals of the Brahmo 
Samaj of his day ; and it presented the religion of the 
Brahmo Samaj, which was essentially an organic reve- 
lations of a new Hindu theism in a Hindu or national 
garb. 

Current Hinduism in those days when Devondra Nath 
found himself in the leadership of the Brahmo Samaj 
was attacked on two sides. On one side it was attacked 
by modern rationalism imbibed by the new generation 
of Bengalee youths turned out by the Hindu College. 
It was an attack not only against Hinduism but really 
against all religion. On the other side, it was attacked 
by Christian propaganda that claimed a higher rational 
basis than popular Hinduism as a system of pure 
monotheism repudiating not only a multiplicity of gods 
and goddesses but also inculcating the worship of God, 
Who is Spirit in “ spirit and truth.” It claimed superiority 
over popular Hinduism owing to its monotheistic theology 
and its repudiation of all outer ceremonialism and 
symbolism as necessary elements of the worship of God. 
Devendra Nath offered through bis Brahmo Dharma a 
new defence of Hinduism against both these onslaughts. 
He tried to repudiate the claims of early 19th ceUtury 
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rationalism by a critical analysis of the authority and 
validity of our sense testimony. The senses work upon 
and through certain original intuitions of the human 
mind. Without these intuitions sense contacts c^not 
of themselves produce any knowledge of sense- objects. 
What the critism of Cousin in France, Kant in Germany, 
and the theistic schools of Hamilton and Reid in England 
had done to fight the philosophy of the 19th century 
sensationalists and materialists, was done among us by 
Davendra Nath, who took up the same position as 
these European thinkers of the theistic school. By 
presenting his realisations and speculations in the terms 
of the Upanishads, Devendra Nath created a new pride 
of race and culture in the new generation of English 
educated Bengalees. They found that they had no need 
to go in search of the foundations of a modern ratioual faith 
to European and Christian thinkers. These were to be 
found in the teachings of their own ancient Upanishads. 
Devendra Nath’s Brahmo Dharma thus removed the 
necessity of English>educated Bengalees turning to 
Evangelical Christianity for the satisfaction of their 
inner spiritual hankering or the solution of their rational 
doubt, Devendra Nath’s Brahmo Dharma offered them 
a much better foundation of faith and settlement of 
rational doubt. Devendra Nath thus became practically 
the first Hindu revivalist among us after Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. The Brahmo Samaj under Devendra Nath 
was sincerely welcomed by even the orthodox Hindu 
community as a refuge against Christian propaganda, 
and the universal unbelief which was created by the 
English education. Devendra Nath thus gave us a new 
foundation of religious belief, a new system of theistic 
worship, and a new ideal of piety which combined pro- 
found meditation on the lines of the Upanishads with 
the restrained but, therefore, nonetheless deep, emotional 
culture of Islam as represented by the great Sufi poets, 
Hafez and others. 
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But the great synthesis towards which this movement 
of Hindu Theism or Universalism was evidently moving 
was still far from complete. The objective wa) not 
merely to revive and modernise the ancient religion of 
the Hindus, or even to expand it through ttie assimilation 
of the realizations of Monotheistic Islam, but to bring 
within it all the great world religions. Of these Chris- 
tianity wae perhaps the most active moral and spiritual 
force in the world of our age. And though Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy had tried to represent the Universal in 
Christianitjr, first, through his “ Precepts of Jesus,” and 
next, his “Three Appeals to the Christian Public”; 
these emphasised more the ethical note of this great 
world-religion rather than the essence of its spiritual 
contribution to the general stock of man's religious and 
spiritual experiences. Times were not yet ripe in the 
days of . the Raja for a correct and living representation 
of the Personality of Jesus as a new revelation of God 
to man. Christian propagandists were more vitally 
interested in the dogmas of their respective Churches 
than in seeking the Vital Truth for which Jesus Christ 
stood. And until this Truth was found in the eternal 
verities' of the universal Human consciousness and 
Human experience, the great Synthesis towards which 
the Brahmo Samaj was undoubtedly moving, would not 
be complete. 

India had been besieged by various Christian Missions. 
But the great message of Christ bad yet to be delivered 
to her people. That Message was the message of the 
Human Personality, as the vehicle and instrument of 
the carrying out of the Holy Will of God among men. 
This message is the soul of what all the churches use 
in their devotions as the Lord’s Prayer: **Thy Kingdom 
come.” “ Thy Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven." 
This is the essence of Christ’s message not only' to bis 
own time but to all time. The human individual bad 
never been endowed with Rights, Dignities and Responsi- 
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bilUies of his “ personsality ” in the religion and culture 
of the ancient world, neither among the Jews nor among 
the Gentiles. The individual was only a limb, the organ 
of the Social Body to which be belonged. He had no 
rights as individual. The moral law was therefore 
identical with the social laws. For the first time in 
human history Jesus proclaimed that the individual 
human as the son of God was subject to a higher 
law than that of the society to which be belonged. 
That law was the law of his conscience, which was 
the law of His Father in Heaven delivered to his 
individual or personal conscience. This at once re- 
volutionised all ancient ethical and spiritual values. 
The great message of Christ was the message of this 
new Ethics. It was the declaration of the sanctity 
and absolite supremacy of the individual conscience 
above all outside laws and authorities. And to Keshub 
belongs the credit of being, under the guidance of 
God, the bearer of this Message of Christ to his people 
and enriching the Synthesis of the Brahmo Samaj 
through the essential ethical and spritual contributions 
of Christian realisation and revelation. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy had given us a Philpsophy 
of Universal Religion. But philosophy is not religion. 
It is only when philosophy becomes organised in ethical 
exercises and disciplines and spiritual sacraments that 
it becomes religion. Devendra Nath gave us a national 
religion, on the foundations of the Raja’s philosophy 
of Universal Religion. To Keshub however was left 
the work of organising the Raja’s Philosophy into a 
real Universal Religion through new rituals, liturgies, 
sacraments and disciplines, wherein were sought to be 
brought together not only the theories and doctrines 
of the different world religions but also their outer 
vehicles and formularies to the extent that these were 
real' vehicles of their inner religious and spiritual life, 
divested, however, through a process of spiritual sifting. 
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of their imperfections and errors and superstitions. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy initiated the movement of Universal 
Religion in his Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Maharshi developed it into a personal religion Bliated 
to the ancient National Thought and Theology of Hindu 
India. Keshub was, however, charged with another 
and completer mission. This Mission he conceived 
as the New Dispensation. And cleared of all exuberance 
of poetical presentation and fervent oratory, this contri* 
buticn of Keshub, called by whatever name, was un- 
ique and through it he gave not only to India but to 
the whole modern humanity a new religious culture 
and a new objective of the spiritual endeavours of the 
Modern Man. 

Herein lies the real value of a new study of his life 
and a new interpretation of his message. 



CHAPTER I. 

Preparations. 

It is noteworthy that whether by whal people call 
accident or through design, Keshub’s heredity and 
biological and social environments were peculiarly 
helpful to his mission in life. He was born in 1838 
in Calcutta. Calcutta had already become not only 
the Capital of the new British Empire in India, but 
had also acquired great predominance as the intellec- 
tual centre not only of Bengal but indeed of the whole 
India, which was rapidly entering into a new epoch 
of its history. English education to which we owe 
the present Indian Renaissance had been introduced 
here nearly twenty years before the birth of Keshub. 
As the European Renaissance was the result of the re- 
vival of the learning and culture of ancient Greece 
and Rome, even so the present Indian Renaissance is 
the result of the revival of the ancient learning and 
culture of the Hindu or Indo Aryan. The discovery, 
as it was at one time called, of Sanskrit not only 
quickened a new self-consiousness in the Hindu but 
also opened a new chapter in the history of modern 
European culture. The immediate result of it was the 
birth of a new science of Comparative Philology. The 
Comparative Method of research and investigation first 
applied to the study of philology has since been extended 
to other departments of modern knowledge and research, 
and we have to-day quite a new group of sciences 
built upon this method. Indirectly, therefore, modern 
India lent in no small measure the light of new thoughts 
and researches to the advanced thought and culture of 
the present age. The pioneers in the revii'al of Sanskrit 
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in the early .19th century in Bengal were Colebrooke and 
Wilson ; and Wilson was a friend and colleague of 
of Ram Kamal Sen, Keshub’s grandfather, collaborating 
with him in the compilation of the first Anglo* Bengalee 
Dictionary. 

Ram Kamal’s was a remarkale personality. He 
received his early education in Sanskrit, and must have 
also acquired like the general body of middle class 
Bhadraloks of Bengal of his time, considerable scholar* 
ship in Persian and Arabic, Persian being still the 
court language in the country. He also qualified himself 
to some e.Ytent in English before he entered life as a 
type-setter ’ or compositor in the new Asiatic Society’s 
Press in Calcutta on salary of rupees eight a month. 
It was here that Ram Kamal found those opportunities 
which advanced him in life until he becanne one of the 
leaders of the Calcutta society of those days. From 
a humble type-setter or compositor Ram Kamal rose 
to the position of the “ Native Secretary ” of Society, 
From this position he became soon a member of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society. This was an open 
acknowledgment not only of the native intelligence and 
industry of the man but also of his learning and culture. 
It was here as a valued worker in the cause of Oriental 
learning and research that Ram Kamal made the 
acquaintance and won the esteem and friendship of some 
of the highest British officials of the day, and through 
their good offices he became first the Treasurer of the 
Calcutta Mint and then the Dewan of the Bank of 
Bengal, drawing Rs. 2000 a month. Dewan Ram 
Kamal thus became one of the leading residents of 
Calcutta. He built what is described by Keshub’s 
biographer a palaiial residence in the centre of 
the city, which became henceforth the family resi- 
dence of the Sens of Colootala. It was in this big 
house, which still stands at the corner of Ram P- amal 
Sen’s Lane and Muralidhar Sen’s Lane which branches 
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out eastward from the present Central Avenue, that 
Keshub was born. 

By wealth the Sens of Colootola took their place among 
the representatives of the richer classes of Calcutta 
society. But social rank did not go in the Hindu com- 
munity with mere wealth. Caste still counted more than 
wealth in the determination of social precedence. By 
caste the Sens of Colootola were Vaidyas, who ranked 
next to the Brahmins in the Hindu community. Ram 
Kamal’s original family residence was in a village 
— Garifa, on the banks of the Hughly or the Ganges, 
a few miles to the north of Calcutta. Though their 
caste-profession was the practice of medicine accord- 
ing to the Hindu system, the Vaidyas of Bengal had 
for many centuries past held high positions in the govern- 
ment and administration of the country. Before the 
Mahomedans they were the rulers of Bengal, and the 
Sens of Garifa claimed their descent from King Ballal 
Sen, who flourished in the 12th century, and who was the 
real founder of Kulinism in this province. Ballal was a 
great social revolutionary who used his kingly power to 
create a new order of Brahminical aristoracy in this pro - 
vince out of materials that could hardly claim this honour. 
The Vaidyas of Bengal were prominent leaders of 
the Vaishnava movement of Sree Chaitanya in the 15th 
century. In the court of Sirajadaulla the Vaidyas held 
very high positions. All this past history and traditions 
helped to create a great conceit of intellectual and so- 
cial superiority in the general body of the Vaidyas of 
Bengal. The Sens of Garifa fully shared this conceit 
with their castemen, and the personal pre-eminence ac- 
quired by Ram Kamal in modern Calcutta society added 
very materially to this pride of race and blood of the 
Sens of Colootola. And consciously or unconsciously 
Keshub had his share in no small degree in this family 
inheritance. I note this because without it Keshub 
could never have been the leader of a tremendous social 
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revolt in our time, or the founder of a new Religion. In 
our own history from very early times social and religious 
protest and revolt and reconstruction had always been 
led not by men who belonged to the so-called depressed 
classes of society, but who claimed their inheritance in 
the social aristocracy of the land. Siddhartha was a, 
prince, the son of the chief of the Sakya commonwealth, 
In more recent times Sree Chaitanya was a high-casta 
Brahmin, whose people from many generations past had 
been among the lawgivers of the Bengalee Hindus. The 
same remark applies to the case of Raja Ram Mohan 
also, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. And the fact 
that Keshub was born in a high-caste Vaidya family 
whose legend claimed royal blood and whose caste- history 
had undoubted associations with the makers of Bengalee 
politics and culture under the Mahomedans, was a fact 
of tremendous psychological and spiritual significance. 

The Sens of Garifa were Vaishnavas of the School 
of Sree Chaitanya. This school of Bengal Vaishnavism 
had developed a new theology and a new system of religi- 
ous and spiritual culture. The Absolute in the specula- 
tions and realisations of Bengal Vaisanavism was a 
Personal God- It repudiated the abstractions of the 
Shankara Vedanta school of Monism, yet did not accept 
any manner of duality in the Ultimate Reality, “incon- 
ceivable difference in unity and unity in difference”.. .“rrc* 
hintya vedaveda" .,,h.3S been the fundamental metaphy- 
sical basis of Bengal Vaishnavism; and it declared that 
in Ilis own Being the Absolute is not “formless”, but 
has a parfect spiritual form or body, and this body of the 
Absolute or Brahman is the perfected human body, not 
certainly made of perishable flesh but of imperishable 
spiritual substance. The Absolute holds in His own 
Being the spiritual essence and prototype of the universe. 
The objects both what we call inanimate and what we 
call animate, exist from eternity to eternity in all their 
perfection in the Being of the Absolute. This physical 
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or natural world passing through course of evolution 
before our eyes, the sun, the moon, the stars,. .the side- 
real kingdom; the vegetable kingdom as well as the ani- 
mal kingdom;. ..all these by the very logic of their pro- 
gressive perfectability in evolution, postulate eternally 
realised or perfected forms and these forms are not 
material but spiritual; and they all exist eternally in the 
Absolute, not merged in or identical with Him nor in- 
dependent of or separated from Him, the relation being 
one of “unity in difference and difference in unity. Social 
evolution by the same irresitible logic similarly posits a 
perfected or eternally realised social order, wherein all 
our human affections with all their objects are found in 
their eternally realised or perfected state. The Abso- 
lute has therefore a spiritual society around him, and 
through these spiritual beings He eternally sports Him- 
self, and realises His own affections. This, very briefly 
is the central note in the philosophy of the Absolute or 
Brahman in Bengal Vaishnavism. Brahman is not with- 
out form, but has a perfected spiritual form of His own, 
and in this spiritual form Brahman is fundamentally 
human. The Divine is therefore not a denial of the 
human, but its perfection. This note of Humanity is 
a fundamental note in the philosophy of the Bengal 
schools of Vaishnavism. The world is real, not an 
illusion. Domestic and social relations are real. The 
human affections are real. This body and these senses 
are in their spiritual essence and implication, real. It is 
not by repudiating these realities or abjuring them as 
snares of evil but through their normal development, 
purification and spiritual illumination and enjoyment, that 
we must seek and find God within and outside ourselves. 
True it is that popular Vaishnavism, like all popular 
religions, had little knowledge and much less understand- 
ing of these subtle truths. But they unconsciously 
worked at the back of the cultural evolution of the 
Bengalee people for centuries past. In fact, the origin 
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of th is Vaishnavic ideal of humanity could perhaps be traced 
to the Buddhistic culture of Bengal. Keshub must have, 
received considerable inspiration from his Vaishnavic 
heredity in his mental illuminations, and in dilivering the, 
great message cf Humanity with which he was charged.. 

In this he differed materially from his predecessors in 
the leadership of the Brahmo Samaj. Raja Ram Mohan’s 
theology was essentially Vedantic of the Shankara school 
of absolute monism. Of the two strains that met through 
his parents in Raja Ram Mohan Roy, namely, Shakta. 
and Vaishnava, the former more or less completely over- 
whelmed the latter. The Raja could hardly tolerate the 
humanistic note of Bengal Vaishnavism. The carnat 
aberrations and sensual excesses of popular Vaishnavic 
cult in Bengal of his days dominated by the Sahajeeya 
school, which practically ignored the very first aphorism 
of the philosophy of emotional culture, that called for 
complCwe purification of the senses and the spiritualisation 
of all our appetites as the condition-precedent of the 
pursuit of Vaishnavic bhakti or devotions, must have 
naturally turned the Raja*s bowels against it. The Raja’s 
humanism was partly a contribution of his Vedantic 
synthesis, and partly, if indeed not largely, derived from 
his studies of modern European thought, particularly 
the practical message of Christianity.. ..‘‘The Precepts of 
Jesus, A Guide to Peace and Happiness.” But man is 
never found in the philosophy of his Brahmoism as funda- 
mentally divine not only in his inner spirit, but even in 
the very “form” of his personality. Man’s form or body 
is not only in its physical contents but even in the spiri- 
tual idea or pattern after which this outer physical 
organisation is shaped, “mayic” and not “paramarthic” 
is of the category of apperance not of reality. The cul- 
tivation of the religious emotions through purified human 
affections had, therefore, no place in the devotional culture 
of the Raja’s Brahmoism. In any case, it was not a 
clear and distinctive note in the Raja’s culture. 
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Maharshi Devendra Nalh’s philosophy and realisation 
were not inspired by Vedantic monism. In fact, the 
Maharshi to the very end of his days had an unspeakable 
dread of this monism as destructive of the very founda- 
tion of the Divine Personality on the one hand, and of 
the cultivation of direct and personal devotion or bhakti 
to Brahman, on the other. Maharshi’s interpretation of 
the Upanishads was neither Vedantic nor Vaishnava, 
but pre-eminently Islamic; and it was Islamic bhkati or 
devotions that could not tolerate the least little suspicion 
of anthromorphism in its conception of the Deity or of 
any manner of symbolism in its realisation of the love of 
God, from which Devendra Nath drew his deepest in- 
spiration of his religious life and emotional culture. 
Neither Ram Mohan nor Devendra Nath could, therefore, 
filiate the theology and devotion of the Brahmo Sainaj 
to the highest philosophy of God in Man and Man in God, 
which Keshub was able to do, particularly in his maturer 
thoughts and realisations. And this was largely due to 
the inspirations of his Vaishnavic heredity. Even the 
burning sense of sin that Keshab brought to the ethical 
and spiritual life of the Brahmo Samaj, and initiated the 
Conscience Movement among us, though obviously 
Christian, both in its norm and form, must have in his 
subliminal consciousness had its origin in his Vaishnavic 
heredity, because in Vaishnavic piety there has been an 
element of self-abasement that is not without very 
intimate affinities with the Christian dogma of sin. 
Neither in the philosophy of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
nor in the speculation and realisations of Maharshi 
Devendra Nath do we find any marked note of this con- 
sciousness of sin. Sin is a disease of the will, and though 
the discipline of the will is an essential element of spiri- 
tual culture of both the Raja and the Maharshi, sin in 
their philosophy is practically a form of ugliness, a lack 
of correct understanding and true illumination and not 
wilful disobedience of the laws of God, True it is that 
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Keshub also did not look upon sin as something positive 
and in that sense real, still as long as the conflict between 
sin and virtue lasted, it was not a thing to be airily ignored. 
Sin is like darkness, which is really only want of light. 
Light is the positive thing; darkness is mere absence of 
it. Even so purity and perfection that are contents and 
elements of the very being of the Lord are positive things 
and sin is only the absence of this purity and perfection 
in His children. 

As his heredity helped Keshub very materially in 
furnishing some of the vital equipments for his mission 
in life, so also did the environments in the midst of which 
he found himself at his birth. English education and 
British administration brought a new inspiration of free- 
dom to his people. This freedom had been from time 
immemorial a predominant note in the culture and con- 
sciousness of the Bengalees. Bengal had been very largely 
non Aryan and entirely Budhistic in the early centuries 
of its history. The Bengalee race is a mixed race, and 
this mixture of blood and culture contributed from the 
very beginning to differentiate Bengalee character, both 
physiological and mental, from that of the other peoples 
of India. Inside the unity of a common culture, there 
are undeniable diff erentiations in the physiological and 
mental and even social structures of the different Indian 
provinces. The Bengalee type psychometrically is very 
much unlike the pure Aryan type of Kashmir, for ins- 
tance, and the Dravidian type of the South. Mentally 
also inside the same larger Indian unity there are peculiari- 
ties in the very mould of the thought of Bengal that 
mark this people out from the other peoples of India. 
Grammar and logic and law have been the special field 
of operation of the Bengalee Brahmin in the general 
Indo' Aryan culture of India. Bengal even in recent times 
founded a new school of logic, while the Hindu Law of 
Bengal, the Dayabhaga^ has been different from the 
Miiaksharat that governs the rest of Hindu India. Daya- 
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bhaga built up a social structure of which the fundamen- 
tal feature has been the economic freedom or indepen- 
dence of the individual, all property being vested un- 
reservedly in the individual owner and not, as under the 
Mitakshara law^ in the family. From time immemorial 
the basis of Bengalee social structure has thus been not 
the family unit but the individual. This has materially 
helped to develop the spirit of freedom of the Bengalee 
people. Another special note or feature of the provincial 
culture and character of Bengal has been humanity. All 
the gods and goddesses of the popular Bengalee pantheon 
are essentially human. In Durga, the ten-handed god- 
dess, or Kalee, the grim goddess with four hands, as well 
as in Lakshmi and Saraswatee. their supernatural or 
superhuman number of hands notwithstanding, the human 
figure and physiognomy overwhelm the vision and emo- 
tions of their worshippers. In them the characterstics 
of human motherhood push back these super-human 
additions. Bengal Hinduism has hardly any recognised 
place for the non-human gods of the other parts of India. 
The two most popular gods in Bengal are Siva and 
Krishna, and the humanity of both is impossible to ignore. 
Sree Krishna, especially is human, — the representation of 
that perfection of the human from, which the progressive 
evolution of it establishes by its inexorable logic; the 
fore‘handed or six-handed form of Sree Krishna are not 
his real and eternal form, which is always two-handed. 
The four-handed and six-handed forms are conjured up 
by individual devotees for their own satisfaction. This 
is clearly asserted in the scriptures of Bengal Vaishna- 
vism. All these are incontrovertible evidences of the 
note of humanity of the Bengalee consciousness and 
culture. 

English education and contact with modern European 
culture therefore did noc biing anything to the English- 
educated Bengalee, that was entirely foreign to his inner 
instincts. On the contrary, it had a powerful appeal to 
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him because of its fundamental affinity with the age-long 
spirit of the Bengalee culture and character. Brahmi- 
uism really was an exotic in this province. The Brahmi- 
nical social laws were super-imposed upon the great bulk 
of the Bengalee people, who had been Buddhists, These 
were, except where they were able to filiate themselves 
to the original Buddhistic philosophy and social structure 
of the people, more or less rootless. It was, therefore, 
that the inspiration of the new illumination which the 
British brought with them to Bengal was able so easily 
to provoke a movement of social and religious revolt in 
and through the first generation of the educated young 
men turned out by the Hindu college. It was a revolt 
of individu il reason against the authority of ancient and 
mediaeval scriptures and traditions, a reavolt of the in- 
dividual conscience against the tyranny of caste and 
custom and a general revolt all round against established 
Brahminical theology or mythology and social hierarchy. 
For twenty years or so this revolt had been working in 
the new generation of Bengalees, when Keshub was 
born in very midcurient of it. 



CHAPTER II. 

Colleagues and Co-workers, 

Ancient traditions, specially in mediaeval or pauranic 
Hindu culture which represents what may be described 
as the imaginative stage of the evolution lof religion, 
wherein the highest generalisations of spiritual experiences 
and philosophic thoughts and speculations in regard to 
the Absolute are clothed in the forms of the highest 

religious imagination creating symbols and legends, 

speak of the advent of their colleagues more or less 
simutaneously with the chief or leader or avatar of 
every epoch-making religious and spiritual movement. 
These leaders, call them by whatever name we may, 
whether avatars or Messiahs or messengers of God, 
do not appear on the stage of human history singly, 
but bring with them all the helpers that gather around 
and co-operate with them in later life in the fulfilment 
of the great mission with which they are charged. We 
may not, in fact, we cannot rationally accept the popular 
interpretation of it. But the fact is undeniable that 
these men come as the centre of a large movement of 
re!igious, social and spiritual reform or revolution in 
which others also have their necessary place and 
function. 

It is worthy of note that Keshub came at a time in 
the history of our country which produced quite a number 
of men variously equipped to collaborate with him 
towards the fulfilment of the mission, of which he was 
certainly the highest instrument and embodiment. Keshub 
was a product of his time, so were also these others, 
who in mature manhood gathered around him from far 
and near, and constituted the new apostolate of which 
Keshub was the acknowledged and undoubted leader. 
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Pratap Chandra Mazutndar, who was known, parti- 
cularly in Europe and America, asKeshub's most capable 
lieutenant, was born in 1840, two years after Keshub. 
By caste a Vaidya, he was related to Keshub. Pratap*s 
grandfather married a niece of Keshub's grandfather, 
Ram Karnal Sen. “VVe all belonged to the same village,** 
writes Pratap, though he spent the first eight years of 
his life at Garifa, and Keshub lived in Calcutta almost 
entirely. When Pratap was taken to live and be educated 
in Calcutta, a boy of nine years at the time, his house 
and that of the Sens at Colootola were only a few feet 
apart, and being nearly of the same age as Keshub, 
besides being a relative, they grew very friendly 
to each other, and this friendship laid the foundations 
of their later relation in life, when Pratap joined the 
Brahmo Samaj under Maharshi Devendra Nath. When 
Keihub left the Adi Brahmo Somaj, as a protest against 
the Maharshfs toleration of caste in the appointment of 
the ministers of the Samaj, Pratap also joined him and 
became with Keshub and others one of the founders of 
the Bharatavarsheeya Brahmo Samaj or the Brahmo 
Samaj of India in 1369* Like Keshub, Pratap also 
served for some time as a clerk in the Bank of Bengal* 
When, however, the call came for consecrated service 
in the mission work of the Brahmo Samaj, Pratap 
resigned from his place in the Bank and joined the 
mis!^ion work of the Samaj. Three years after Keshub*s 
English visit Pratap also went to England on the same 
mission. Later he paid another visit to the West and 
went to America. 

The Brahmo Samaj from the days of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy had been devoted to the cultivation of the different 
types of piety represented by the great world religions, 
and to the study of different world scriptures. The 
Christian side of the mission of the Brahmo Samaj was 
represented through Raja Ram Mohan Roy himself, 
first, in his collection of ^‘Tbe Percepts of Jesus : 

19 
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A Guide to Peace and Happiness,*' which was followed 
by bis “ Three Appeals to the Christian Public.” 
Maharshi Devendra Nath had little or no appreciation 
of the universal aspects and contributions of Christian 
thought and piety. The universalisni of Raja Rani 
Mohan was practically ignored by the Hindu nationalistic 
and Upanishadic emphasis of the Maharshi. When 
Keshub broke away from the Adi Brahmo Samaj, he 
revived the cultivation of the Raja’s universalism. In this 
new culture different missionaries of the new Samaj 
under Keshub were appointed for the study of different 
religions. Pratap was specially charged with the study 
and realisations of the highest Christian experiences. 
The result was embodied in his “Oriental Christ.” Pratap’s 
“spirit of God” and “Heart Beats” along with his 
‘ Oriental Christ” have secured for him a place among 
the greatest spiritual teachers of the West, beginning 
with Marcus Aurilius and ending with Christian saints and 
seers. Pratap stands thus to the modern Western theislic 
thinkers as the most powerful lieutenant of Keshub. 

While Pratap brought, in a special sense and degree, 
the contributions of the deepest Christian piety and 
culture to the new synthesis of the Brahmo Samaj under 
Keshub, to Bijay Krishna belongs in the providence of 
God the credit of bringing the contributions of Vaishna- 
vic bhakti^ particularly of the Bengal school of Sree 
Chaitanya to this great synthesis Bijay Krishna was 
born in 1841. He was three years younger than Keshub. 
In his heredity and early education and environment 
Bijay Krishna, unlike Pratap Chandra, had no affinities 
or associations with Keshub or the movement of the 
Raja. Bijay Krishna was a direct descendant of Ad- 
vaitacharya, one of the acknowledged leaders and 
teachers of the Chaitanya movement. His family had, 
for generations, been the spiri ual preceptors of large 
numbers of Vaishnava families, particularly in nortli 
Bengal. Bijay Krishna was brought up for the profession 
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of his fathers, and received his education in and through 
the Vaishnavic scriptures. He did not go to any English 
school. The revolt against his hereditary profession and 
faith was not inspired directly or indirectly by modern 
influences. He was born in Shantipur and did not come in 
contact with the Calcutta community until he broke away 
from Vaishnavic orthodoxy, and repudiated his hereditary 
profession as a lie and a wrong, and chose medicine as 
his life-work, for which he came to Calcutta, and entered 
himself as a student in the vernacular department of the 
Medical College. In course of his ministrations as a 
Vaisbnava guru young Bijay Krishna accidentally had 
made the acquaintance of a small group of Brahmo wor- 
shippers in Bogra. Hearing that he had come to Calcutta 
and of tlie spiritual struggle through which he was 
passing, these friends of his asked him to seek the acqa- 
intance of Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore. That was 
how Bijay Krishna found himself one evening in the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj, and received from the Maharshi’s 
Service and Sermons a new peace in his soul and a new 
inspiration in his life. Keshub had already joined the 
Brahmo Samaj, and had been ordained a minister of the 
Samaj bv the Maharshi. }3ijay Krishna soon came to know 
them both, and was gradually moved to consecrate his 
life to the propagation of the new gospel, A conscience 
movement initiated by Keshub in the Brahmo Samaj that 
ultimately forced the first schism found in Bijay Krishna its 
first and always its most powerful advocate and exponent. 
Bijay Krishna next to Keshub, in fact, led the movement 
of revolt against the Maharshi and the authorities of the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj and later on, on the establishment of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India, he became one if its most 
powerful spiritual and devotional influences 

The year 1841, which saw the birth of Bijay Krishna 
also, is noted in the history of the Brahmo movement as 
the year of birth of Aghore Nath Gupta. Aghore Nath’s 
family like that of B»jay Krishna belonged to the village 
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of Shantipur, associated so prominently with the move- 
ment of Sree Chaitanya. Like Bijay Krishna, Aghore 
Nath received his early education in Sanskrit in a local 
school or lol, from where he came to Calcutta and took 
his admission in the Sanskrit College. Bijay Krishna 
had also joined this institution, and it was under his in- 
fluence that Agore Nath was gradually drawn to the 
Brahmo Samaj. If the spirit of abandon that marked 
the bhakti movement of Sree Chantanya was the out- 
standing note in Bijay Krishna^s personality and charac- 
ter, the quietitude of the yo^i soon became the character- 
istic of Aghore Nath’s spiritual culture and character. 
Keshub, who was endowed in a very special degree with 
insight into the inner nature of his associates and collea- 
gues, appointed Aghore Nath to the study of the Budcl 
histic Dispensation, not only with help of grammar and 
lexicon but far more in the light of his personal realisa- 
tions. Aghore Nath, however, was not permitted to 
complete his special work. Providence called him away 
just at the time when its great promise was attracting 
attention. Like Bijay Krishna, and unlike Pratap 
Chandra, Aghore Nath was drawn to the Brahmo Samaj 
by the inspiration of his Vaishnavic heredity, and the 
questioning into the soul of religion and character of the 
Divine unity or personality which his Sanskrit studies, 
particularly those of the Vedanta, provoked. 

If Pratap Chandra brought to the new synthesis of 
the Brahmo Samaj the contributions of Christian univer- 
salism, and Bijay Krishna those of Vaishnavic bhakti, 
and Aghore Nath, more by his personal realisations and 
character, brought to it in the earlier years the message 
and experiences of what may be called the universalism 
of that God- union or ycga which was pursued by Budd- 
hism, in a special degree even without the help and in- 
spiration of any theistic theology, it was Gour Govinda 
Roy to whom the Brahmo Samaj was indebted for bring- 
ing to it in a special sense the message of that larger 
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Hinduism wherein is found a profound synthesis of the 
Upanishads and the Puranas. Both Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore had practically ignor- 
ed the supreme value of Pauranic Hinduism, with all its 
exuberance of rites and symbols notwithstanding, to 
the fullest and highest religious and spiritual life of 
man. It was Gour Govinda Roy who, under Keshub’s 
inspiration, brought the contributions of this phase of 
Hindu thought and realisations to the Brahmo synthesis. 
He was associated in the first scriptural compilation 
of the Brahmo Samaj, the Slokasangaraha that for a 
long time, after the first schism in the Samaj, continued 
to be a material help in the cultivation of that spiritual 
kinship with all the great world-religions, which has 
been a distinctive feature of the spiritual exercises and 
devotions of the Brahmo Samaj. Later in life Gour 
Govinda Roy was charged by Keshub with the task of 
giving to his generation a life of Sree Krishna, the 
apost’e of the first movement of synthesis and harmony 
in religion. A man of great learning and accurate 
scholarship, no one associated with the Brahmo Move- 
ment was better flitted to present the philosophy of 
Keshub’s New Dispensation or the Religion of Harmony 
as Gour Govinda Roy, who represented in the simplicity 
of his life, the purity of his character and his self- 
less devotion to the study of Truth, the age-long 
spirit of the highest Brahminical culture. He was not 
educated in English and entered life as a police official. 
While stationed at Rangpore in this capacity young 
Gour Govinde met Aghore Nath, and under the influence 
of the life and character of this saintly Brahmo 
missionary, he joined the Brahmo Samaj, and giving 
up his secular occupation joined the mission work of 
the Samaj, throwing all his earthly burdens upon 
Providence. 

If Gour Govinda Roy brought to the new synthesis 
of the Brahmo Samaj the contribution of Hindu 
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universalism as gradually evolved through the whole 
course of Hindu thoughts and realisations, starting with 
the Vedas and culminating in the latest of the Puranas, 
Girish Chandra Sen brought to it the contributions of 
Islamic experiences and realisations. He translated 
the Islamic scriptures into Bengali, and placed in the 
hands of the Brahmo devotees the inestimable treasures 
of the deeper devotions of Mahomedan saints. Islam 
had been woefully misrepresented to the new generation 
of English-educated Bengalees. The popular estimate 
of Islam was of a narrow and intolerant dogmatism 
that stood before the world with sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other. The generation to which 
Keshub belonged was brought up in this falsehood, 
as we noW know it to be from our larger knowledge 
of Islamic culture and traditions. But the innate 
spiritual intuitions of Keshub that believed every great 
religion to be a special Dispensation of God designed 
for the elevation and illumination of different races of 
men at different epochs of their history, could not accept 
this popular estimate of a world- religion that had for 
centuries shaped and moulded the destinies of such 
large masses of humanity. The studies and researches 
into the scriptures and devotional literature of Islam 
to which Girish Chandra Sen was specially directed to 
devote himself, brought to the verification of Keshub*s 
innate intuitions regarding Islam materials of supreme 
cultural and spiritual value, Girish Chandra Sen’s 
translation of the Koran and Hadis is in itself a monu- 
mental work, while the six volumes of the lives of 
Moslem saints, translated from the original Persian, 
take their place with the lives of Hindu devotees, the 
Bhaktamal, in the literature of Bhakti in Bengali Lending 
to our national Bhakti movement the vision of the 
Universal, demonstrating the great truth that the highest 
and deepest love of God and the beaulitudes of the 
soul’s experiences of the Providence of the Lord are 
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quite possible in and through a theology and a religious 
culture that has not only no place for but which is even 
angrily intolerant of all forms of image worship and 
of all suspicion of anthropomorphic imagination, Girish 
Chandra was born in 1835, or three years before Keshub. 
He belonged to Eastern Bengal, and the meagre 
education which he received in his boyhood was in 
Persian. He hardly came in contact, until he joined 
the Brahmo Samaj, with the new intellectual and moral 
forces let loose upon Bengalee society of those days 
by the Hindu College in Calcutta, and was, therefbre, 
an example of the working of those mysterious psycho- 
logical and spiritual influences that brought together 
from different parts of the country materials^ for the 
building up of the Brahmo apostolate. 

The story of the life of Trailokya Nath Sanyal and his 
conversion to the new religious cult and culture of which 
Keshub had already become the acknowledged centre and 
leader, reads like a page from mediaeval religious history and 
quickens almost a sense of the miraculous. Born in 1840, 
Trailokya Nath received a very meagre education in 
Bengalee at the village school. His native genius for 
versification and music drove or drew him to a company 
of kaviwalas, who sang ballads, old and new, and gave 
performances to village folks in competition with rival 
companies. Trailokya Nath’s native aptitude for com- 
posing impromtu verses as well as musical genius 
attracted the notice of these ballad-mongers, and they 
wanted him to join their troupe. His association with 
these people did not help* his moral nature or intellectual 
life. But Providence had designed his life for a higher 
purpose. A temporary sojourn in Calcutta helped him 
to come in contact with the new Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment, towards which he at once felt attracted. His 
conversion came, however, at Dinajpur where he was 
serving at the time as a teaeher in a vernacular school. 
It was here that he made the acquaintance of Bijoy 
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Krishna, whose noble character and sweet devotion 
effected a change of heart in him. A few days later at 
a serious crisis in his moral life Trailokya Nath left his 
home, quietly and joined Bijoy Krishna who was staying 
then at Shantipur. Bijoy Krishna seeing the earnestness 
of the young man initiated him into Brahmoism, Then 
came his acquaintance with Aghore Nath; and this 
remarkable trio,** Bijoy Krishna, Aghore Nath and 
Trailokya Nath undertook a missionary expedition to 
East Bengal. Subsequently he met Keshub and was 
ordained by him as a missionary of the Brahrao Samaj 
in 1870. From a poetestar in the employ of a troupe of 
ballad singers Trailokya Nath’s association with the 
Brahmo Samaj made him the maker of a body of 
rerrarkable hymns in Bengalee that have contributed for 
more than forty years to the development of modern 
religious and spiritual life in Bengal not only in, but even 
outside the Brahmo Samaj. By his prose writings under 
the pen-name of Cheeranjeeba Sharma, Trailokya Nath 
created a body of religious literature in Bengalee which 
will always secure for him a recognised position in 
modern Bengalee literature. His life of Jesus and Sree 
Chaitanya were the first of their kind in Bengalee. From 
the day of his ordination as a Brahmo missionary, 
Trailokya Nath set to inspiring music the prayers and 
sermons of Keshub. When the petty controversies that 
rent the Brahmo Samaj after the Cooch Behar marriage 
have been justly forgotten, the hymns of Trailokya Nath 
or the singing apostle will remain as a source of perennial 
inspiration to Bengalee souls thirsting after God. And 
these hymns are a greater evidence than anything else 
of the work of the Spirit in the Brahmo Samaj movement 
in Bengal. 

Like Pratap Chandra Mazumdar and very much un- 
like Trailokya Nath Sanyal, Gour Govinda Roy and 
Girish Chandra Sen, Mahondra Nath Bose, born in the 
same year as Keslmb, had been brought up under the 
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Tiew influences created by English education in the 
Province Born near Calcutta (Halisahar). Mahendra 
Nath was educated in the Free Church Institution in 
Calcutta founded by Dr. Alexander Duff, and developed 
a great love for the Christian view of life. Mahendra 
Nath would have possibly accepted Christianity as the 
gospel of human salvation if he had not come under 
the influence of Keshub, whom he saw for the first time 
when the latter went on a missionary vi^it to Mahendra 
Nath’s native village, and was ord lined in 1865 as a 
missionary of the Brahmo Samaj. Mahenlra Math’s 
special contribution to the synthetic culture of the 
Brahmo Samaj was drawn from the scrip :ure of the Shikhs 
which he studied in the original and published a Bengalee 
life of Baba Nanak, which was the first of its kind. 
Mahendra Nath, at the time of his renunciation. Was 
employed under the East Indian Railway, drawing a 
respectable salary : But he could not resist the call of 
the Brahmo Samaj, and thiew himself without a thought 
for the morrow into the missionary work of the Samaj» 
immediately before Keshub and his youthful companions 
broke away from Maharshi Devendra Math. 

Besides those who worked for the cultural synthesis 
of the Brahmo Samaj, a number of others drawn to the 
movement partlv by its intellectual and moral message 
and partly, if indeed not in a larger measure by Keshub’s 
attractive personality, joined the new Brahmo apostolate 
and helped to build up the Brahmo missionary orgini* 
sation, which was essential not only for general propa- 
ganda but far more to help the spiritual culture and 
evolution of its leader. Keshub was so constituted that 
self-expression was from the beginning of his religious 
life an essential condition of his spiritual evolution. 
Keshub used to say that be was his first audience, and 
all his speeches and sermons were really directed towards 
himself. But a sympathetic congregation, responsive 
to the impulses of tte minister was an essential condition 

20 
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precedent of the latter’s self unfolding. This is no new 
experience in spiritual history. Every great teacher had 
this vehicle for their sell revelation and realisation. 
Jesus had his twelve disciples. The Buddha had also 
his intimate associates like Ananda, who helped to draw 
his spirit out. Our own Shree Chaitanya had his ishta^ 
goshtee or spiritual family or clan, his Gadadhar, Govinda, 
Sribash and others, besides Kai Kamananda and Sarva- 
bhaum Bhattacharya who brought their cultural contri- 
bution and high spiritual realisation to the new B^hakti 
movement in Bengal, who supplied to the Mahapravu 
suitable settings and vehicles tor his divine ecstatic 
experiences. Keshub also needed from the very begin- 
ning similar settings and vehicles for the pursuit and 
realisation of his great mission in life. These were 
furnished by his colleagues and co* workers, some of whom 
brought to the new Brahmo synthesis their studies of 
other religious systems, liae, for instance, Bijay Krishna 
and Aghore Natt» and Goui Govinda and Pratap Chandra 
and Girish Chandra, but others bi ought to the new 
apostolate personal loyalty and devotion to the master 
and by the very exuberance of their loyalty to him helped 
even more than his cultural co-woikers to draw out the 
wealth of his emotional and spiritual life. 

Kanti Chandra Mitra was the guardian of the move- 
ment on the material side. He was the general provider 
of the wants of the missionaries and their families. 
Amrita Lai Bose was in special charge of the Brahmo 
Youngmen’s boarding or Niketan, and Umanath Gupta> 
who was personally the most devoted to Keshub, of all 
his colleagues and co-workers. The simplicity of his 
mind and faith led him to accept everything that Keshub 
said or did without Question as the law of his inner and 
outer life. Prasanna Kumar Sen brought to the move- 
ment the spirit of loyal service and efficient conduct of 
the outer work of the new apostolate. Prasanna Kumar, 
born in the same year as Keshub in Keshub’s ancestral 
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village, was a distant relation of the latter. After leavingr 
school he took service under the E. I Ry., and by his 
devotion to his work, his resourcefulness, energy and 
efficiency, he gradually rose to a high position in the 
Audit Department of the Railway. vVlien the call came 
to him he gave up his office that brought him a very 
good income according to the estimates of those days. 
Prasanna Kumar “ with his tireless energy and emi- 
nently practical bent of mind was Keshub’s right 
hand in carrying out his ideas effectively.” Kedar Nach 
De brought to the new movement a new type of piety. 
While the other members of the new apostolate worked in 
different directions that brought them prominently before 
the public eye. Kedar Nath lived his life of silent 
sufftring and resignation never caring to ask the world 
to record his spiritual struggles and victories.” Born 
in 1837, Kedar Nath, after leaving school, was employed 
in the Military Accounts Department. When he was 
drawing a high salary, and just at the time when the 
head of his office was arranging to secure a lift for him, 
Kedar Nath heard the call and without a moment’s 
thought gave up his secular work. He brought to the 
new apostolate an example of loyalty to Truth and 
Conscience, and a spirit of self-denial which were of 
no mearj value to the spiritual acquisitions of the new 
movement. Resigning from his office he found hims^lf 
with his Icirge family in a state of almost abject poverty. 
The change was terrible. But the privations were borne 
bravely supported by a rare resignation on the providence 
of God. Keshub following the apostles of other 
Dispensations had called from his missionary brother- 
hood complete renunciation of the world and the willing^ 
acceptance of poverty as part of their spiritual 
discipline. And in Kedar Nath was found perhaps 
the best example of this renunciation. “ Equally 
anxious to avoid the heat of controversy and the 
chill apathy of partisanship his was a life of noble 
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sacrifice of which there have been few parallels in the 
Samaj/’ 

These colleagues and co-workers of Keshub were 
born about the same time as himself. They, had their 
early upbringing under very different conditions, 
still they were drawn by some mysetrious forces 
or as they themselves believed, by the ov erriiling provi- 
dence of God Himself into the new religious and 
spiritual movement in the province, of which Keshub 
had already become the soul and centre, and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that when he developed the theory 
of a new apostolate or the New Dispensation, Keshub 
read into their life and conversion a direct deputation 
of all these people and himself as part of them by God 
for the declaration of the new gospel. It was in 
this way that these colleagues and co workers of Keshub 
helped to develop the idea of his apostleship. Others 
might look upon the story of the building up of his 
missionary body with Keshub as their soul and centre 
as due to mere accident, but Keshub never believed 
in accidents. “ Not a sparrow fell unless it was willed 
by God.” The organisation of the Brahmo missionary 
body under Keshub was never regarded by him as 
due to accident but, on the contrary, he believed that 
it was pre-designed by the Everlasting God, and the 
mutual relations between these different missionaries 
and himself, though expressed to us in time are really 
beyond time, eternal. From eternity to eternity Keshub 
belonged to these intimate colleagues and co-workers 
of his and they belonged to him as members of a 
spiritual fellowship, and they were all sent by God 
to earth to carry on as a corporate body the mission 
with which they were charged. Whatever be the rational 
value of this theory, no one can ignore the mysterious influ* 
ences that brought these various men together and inspired 
the great sacrifices they made from the world*s point of 
view to serve the cause under whose banner they flocked. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN Training for the Ministry. 

In his later days when Keshub was cultivatin<y a 
perpetual consciousness of Providence in all the inner 
and outer affairs of his life and deliberately refused to 
seek intellectual illumination or moral guidance or spiritual 
inspiration except directly from his God, he declared 
that he did not read one book in 365 days of the year. 
This was, however, not true of his youthful student days, 
when he was known among his brother students in the 
Hindu College as amost voracious reader. Keshub first 
went to the Hindu College and was there in the highest 
class of the school department in 1852 at the age of four- 
teen, when owing to some difference between some of ihe 
leading Hindu residents of Calcutta and the authorities of 
the Hindu College, a new institution under the name of 
the Metropolitan College was started and Keshub as a. 
representative of the Sens of Colootola was withdrawn 
from the Hindu College and placed in the new institution. 
The authorities of the new Metropolitan College some- 
what unwisely and, as Keshub’s biographer says, more 
out of regal d for his family than in consideration of his 
personal equipment, placed him in a higher class than 
he was really fit for. The result was very serious strain 
upon the youthful mind cf Keshub, and particularly as 
the mathematical text- books of this class was far beyond 
Keshub’s preparatory training for these studies, it gave 
him an inveterate distaste (or these. Keshub never got 
rid of it even when after the abolition of the Metropolitan 
College he came back to the Hindu College. In the 
Metropolitan College, however, he received very consi- 
derable help and encouragement in nis literary studies 
under Captain D. L. Richardson, who was universally 
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acknowledged in those days as the greatest Shakesperean 
scholar in this country. He continued these literary 
studies with rare devotion after coming back to the 
Hindu College, and added to these new studies in mental 
and moral philosophy, while he was execused from 

continuing his mathematical studies, trigonometry 

and conic sections - to which he could never apply 
himself for its public examination. This, however, did 
not interfere vith hisgen^ ral mental train ng and culture. 
Though without any certificate of proficiency from the 
College and the educational authorities, Keshub came 
out of his College in 1858 at the age of 20^ just one year 
after the establishment of the Calcutta University, as 
the best educated and cultured young man of his time. 
From 1856 to 1858 he spent specially in the study *>f 
mental and moral philosophy. At this time Sir VVdliam 
Ha nilton and Reed were his favourite authors. His 
philosophical studies were, however, not confined to 
these only. The French philosopher Vic or Cousin, 
the English philosophers Coleridge, Morel and M’cCosh 
also contributed very materially to Keshub’s cultural 
self- education. It was through these studies that Keshub 
found support for his faith in man’s intuitive knowledge 
of God. One may not be very far from wrong to think 
that it was from some of these European thought- leaders 
of the 19th century that he imbibed the phisophical 
ground of his later development by means of which he 
was able t > correct the earlier doctrine of intuition that 
accepted the intuitions of the individual reason as the 
exclusive test of truth and ignored the verification of 
these subjective intuitions by corresponding objective 
manifestation of them. Keshub’s docirine of Christ not 
merely as an idea or ideal but also as a historical per- 
sonality objectively embodying that idea or ideal must 
have been suggested by M’cGosh, though Keshub never 
accepted the limitations of the philosophy of Christ of 
M’cCosh. 
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In general literature Young’s “ Night Thoughts 
•and Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” were his greatest 
favourites. The American Unitarian divines, Channing 
and Parker, also contributed very materially to Keshub’s 
intellectual and theological education. His biographer 
and life-long friend, Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, has 
left a pen picture of Keshub as he was about this time, 
which throws considerable light upon his youthful 
character and education. 

“ He was morose sad and stern when he was 
twenty years old. Novel-reading was an abomination 
unto him, though everybody around him read works of 
fiction. Love-songs he abhorred and fled from, though 
his friends sang them. He was constantly alone. 
Few followed him, few loved him. fie was most 
scrupulous in spending his little youthful money, and 
his long vouthUil days. Could any one detect him 
gossiping or laughing or exchanging jokes and 
compliments ? Neither did he eat fish nor meat. 
He shunned t ’6 company of his fond girlish wife, so 
much so that she often accused h'ra of hating her, and 
wished for her own death. Rigorous and truthful in 
speech, he was a youth of so few words that his 
neighbour > blamed him for being proud, contemptuous, 
unsociable young man. If he read much, and in those 
days he did read much, he read austere hooks of moral 
philosophy or liery sermons, or hard intellectual compo- 
sitions, hating poetry and fiction alike. We remember 
Wxmlike only two poetical works, one was Young^s 
Night Thoughts, and the other was Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Both these accorded well with his simbre moral 
temperament. He was tall, thin, lank, bony, I believe 
he sometimes wept atone, but I never saw him weep, 
-only his face was sad. He too'.< Lng solitary walks 
on the terrace in the darkness of night. He wrote 
secret prayers which he read by himself, he indited 
-j5ole nn warnings for passers-by whici he stuck up 
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on the house walls. He was a regular youthful John 
the Baptist. Thus did my friend lay the rocky 
foundations of a pure character, when he was twenty. 
Such was the stern, gaunt, unattractive skeleton he 
was ni those days.'* 

Even as a ycung man of twenty, Keshub felt the 
need of self-expression very keenly, at first, when he 
bad no vehicle for it and hardly could dare to organise 
one. This need of self-expression was met by mental 
prayer. “ Why and for what I prayed I did not know,** 
says Keshub in that remarkable series of sermons styled 
“Jeevan-Veda or the Revelation of My Life.’* 
* But in the first glimmer of light that came to me 1 
heard the voice — Pray, pray, without prayer there is no 
other way.” This was really young Keshub’s first 
vehicle of sell- expression. He used to write out his 
prayers, one in the morning and another at nighL 
This habit of prayer as yet without any clear conscious- 
ness or realisation lor the Divine Personality to whom 
the prayer was addressed, was in reality psychologically 
his first instrument of self-expression. Constitutionally 
made to be a teacher of men, a messenger of God to 
fellow human beings, Keshub received his first training 
in this commission through this prayer. Prayer to him 
at this time was itself a “ Personality.” “ If anyone 
said anything I used to close my eyes and cry out 
mentally — prayer, where art Thou ? 1 am in 
difficulty, come to me. I did not know my owii 
mother tongue well at that lime, and was not 
able to give expression to my prayers in literary form. 
I could not hold my ideas together. Sitting by the 
window I opened my eyes and uttered in prayer one 
single word. That was enough ; that brought me 
unutterable joy. I received treasures of great value, 
and I asked myself to whom shall I give this invaluable 
gem ? To whom shill I communicate it ? In this way 
my time used to pass in those days,” 
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But these subjective exercises were not found enough 
for long. Kesbub started a literary society as well as- 
**a multitude of classes, clubs and organisations of all 
sorts for the benefit (as his biographer says) of his 
companions.” This however was not the real motive 
of these youthful efforts. That motive was the ir- 
repressible position for self-expression of the young 
apostle. Later in life Keshub used to say that in all 
his ministrations, his sermons and lectures, he was his 
first audience. He addressed these primarily to himself 
for his own profit. The congregation came next, if it came 
at all, to his thoughts. Keshub in his early youthful 
days had not become conscious of himself ; had not 
acquired the habit ot analysing his own mind and 
thought. But this same passion for self expression and 
self-fulfilment through self-expression was a constituent 
element of his mind and soul. This was really the 
Kegulative Idea of all his youthful activity and evolution. 

When he was still in college Keshub organised a stage 
for the presentation of Hamlet. Keshub himself played 
the leading part. He had, as his biographer said, the con- 
stitution of the Danish prince by nature, I'be year pre- 
vious to leaving college, Keshub established an important 
institution, which he called tr e ‘‘Goodwill Fraternity.” 
It was the first platform of Keshub and it was here 
that he received bis first training for the future Ministry. 
Keshub often preached here extempore in English with 
great enthusiasm. “ Nay all his intelligence, energy 
and moral earnestness became ignited with an ascetic 
glow that burned fiercely in him. Every young man. 
who heard him became similarly excited. He drew men 
chiefly by his enthusiam. He spoke loud and long, 
poured forth a torrent of words and feelings, becoming 
often hoarse and exhausted at the end of his discourse.” 

In the third chapter of his autobiography (Jeevan- 
Veda), Keshub has placed on record how in very early' 
youth he received wbat be styles his baptism in fire, 
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^^agni-manire dikshay This “fire** was not any trial 
or tribulation in his outer life. It was the fire of his own 
soul. His inborn passion for self expression. From the 
days of the Goodwill Fraternity Keshub could never rest 
unless he found adequate opportunities for this fiery 
self expression. Sombre and always strictly conscien- 
tious in whatever he wrote or said so that there might 
not be any discrepancy between his inner sentiments 
and their outer expression, Keshub was never “cold** 
or calculating. He spoke and wrote with an abandon 
that always fascinated those, whether young or old, 
who happened to listen to him. This passion, for fiery 
^elf-expression, lasted throughout the whole of his life. 
He was certainly a great actor. If he had been called 
to the stage, he would have undoubtedly made his mark 
as the greatest actor of his age. The histrionic faculty 
is inborn in almost every born orator. Keshub had it in 
unstinted measure But even as an actor he was 
intenselv real. It was seen when he played Hamlet, 
and the hero in the Bengalee drama Bidhaba Bibaha 
Natak in his young school days. It was seen in his 
maturer age when he played in the drama, specially 
composed for the purpose, Nava-Brtndaban, under his 
inspiration, by Trailokya Nath Sanyal, which he adopted 
as a vehicle for the message of his New Dispensation. 
All through life Keshub sought this fiery self-expression, 
whether through the press or through the platform, or 
in his Services and Sermons from the pulpit. Cold 
sentiment or cold expression was to Keshub the 
symbol of spiritual death. Old ideas are inevitably cold. 
Familiar thoughts and sentiments clothed in familiar 
words or imagery inevitably fail to rouse new passion 
JOT enthusiasm as much in the speaker as in his audience, 
and Keshub throughout his life avoided these almost 
as poison. In boyhood and early youth the same 
playthings could never satisfy him for long. During his 
ecbool days he was fascinated by some magical per- 
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formance, given to the bovs bv an English magician. 
Keshub at once applied himself to the study of this art 
and reproduced many of the mysteries of this English 
magician. He invited his friends to witness his per- 
formance. But the thing failed to keep his enthusiasm 
for long, and he did not repeat this performance. This 
was characteristic of the man. He read much no doubt 
in those days, but he thought more and tried to reproduce 
the sentiments and emotions of the books that he read 
in himself. In this way Keshub acquired by self-effort 
an education and a wide culture in which he had very 
few equals in the young men of his generation. The 
real secret of Keshub*s phenomenal success when he 
he appeared as a public lecturer, was due entirely to 
the fact that he rode on the crest of the highest thought 
and culture of his aG:e to which he brought n^t only his 
acquisitions from books bu. what was of far greater 
value his personal experiences and realisations of the 
teachings of old and modern masters He was at this 
time a very diligent student of the Bible. Shakespeare 
and next to it the New Testament particularly brought 
to Keshub his large wealth of pure English diction and 
helped him to become the greatest living oralor in 
English of his day. As regards his own mother-tongue 
it is diflficnlt to say if he had any intimate acquaintance 
with the Bengalee literature, old or new. The new 
Bengalee literature was in Keshub‘s youthful days hardly 
born ; the Tattva-bodhini Sabha and ihe l attva-bodhini 
Patrika had initiated a renaissance in Bengalee literature. 
Pandit I<=hwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Babu Akshay Kumar 
Datta, Devendra Nath himself had been creating this 
new Bengalee literature. Bankim Chandra was still at 
school or college. The model style set by Vidyasagar 
was in occupation of the field. Devendra Nath^s style 
had an originality. It was different from Vidyasagar’s. 
Yet it failed to set any model to that homely Bengali 
•which came later through Bankim Chandra. Bakim 
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Chandra was Kesbub’s junior. Keshub had already- 
secured for himself a unique position in the cultural life- 
of the country, and was a recognised leader of the 
educated intelligentsia of Bengal, when early in tb& 
seventies Ban. im Chandra’s “Banga-Darshan” appeared. 
Keshub had hardly any model to follow. He created a new 
Bengalee style not exactly colloquial yet not at the same 
time classical, not even of the type created bv Pandit 
Vidyasagar. It was simple and by its very simplicity 
it fascinatied, its audience. The tecret of this fasci- 
nation, however, was in the absolutely transparent 
unity between what Keshub felt within hinrself and 
the words which he used to express it. It was really 
heart talking to heart, soul communicating with the 
soul. By all means Keshub prepared himself, or more 
correctly as he would say his God equipped him for the 
great Ministry with which he was charged. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Early Years in the Brahmo samaj. 

In 1858, at the age of 19, Keshub joined the Brahmo 
Samaj by secretly signing its pledge. The usual practice 
of initiation was for the ncvice to be presented by some 
members of the congregation formally to the Minister, 
during the weekly Service of the Samaj. The pledge 
was then formally repeated by him following the Minister 
before the whole congregation, and then the novice 
signed it and become thus a member of the Samaj. 
Keshub did not pass through all these formalities. A 
printed copy of the pledge was sent to him and he 
signed it in his own bouse. The scion of the Sens of 
Colootola was much to valuable an acquisition to the 
new movement to be compelled to pass through these 
formalities. 

Keshub was eight years old when the Brahmo Samaj 
was established in the house where it stands even now 
on Chitpore Road in Calcutta. Keshub unlike Devendra 
Nath never met the Raja ; neither did he come in contact 
with the Raja’s movement in early youth. His grand* 
father Ram Kamal Sen is said to have been mainly 
responsible for Ram Mohan’s exclusion from the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Hindu College. Notwith- 
standing his intimate association with the members of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, like Colebrooke, Wilson 
and others, Ram Kamal continued throughout his life 
to be an orthodox Hindu of the Vaishnava persuasion. 
In Keshub's early boyhood, he was initiated into Vatsh- 
navic worship, and with the other boys of the family 
he was taught to repeat the name of Hari for his daily 
• devotions. When he grew up and organised various 
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measures for his self-education and self-expression his 
associates among elders were prominent Christian 
missionaries. Bishop Cotton’s domestic chaplain the 
Rev. P, 11. Purns, the Rev. J imes Long of tlie Church 
Missionary Society, ariJ Mr. Dali ol tlie American 
Unitarian Mission, were all frequent visitors to the 
meetings of the firsc literary society, the British India 
Society, organised by Keshub. Keshab’s biographer 
mentions the frequent theologioil passages at aims 
between Mr. Long and Mr. Dali at these meetings, 
which must have helped the theological education 
of Keshab and supported his theistic convictions, 
and prevented him from entering the Christian 
Church, even while he imbibed sincere loyalty to the 
character and personality of Jesus Christ. He did not 
however, come at this time, in contant with any of 
the leaders of the Biahmo Samaj. Devendra Nath 
was engrossed in his own propaganda through the 
Tattava-bodhhi Sabha, that had been creating a new 
literature in the country. The prominent members of 
this Sabha were Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar^ 
Dwaraka Nath Vidyabhusan, besides Devendra Nath’s 
personal co- workers in the Brahmo Samaj, Raj Narain 
Bose, Akshay Kumar Datta and others. They were 
ignorant ot the young apostle who was growing up in 
the family dwelling house of the Sens of Colootola. 
But unknown to one another, Keshub and the leaders 
ot the Brahmo Samaj were cultivating the same ideas 
and ideals. English education had naturally unsettled 
Keshub’s mind, as it did that of the majority of his 
contemporaries. Keshub, however, was endowed with 
an original hankering after God and the spiritual life. 
His philosophical studies helped very materially to 
develop and strengthen his inborn religious and spiritual 
intuitions. He had already become acquainted with 
Thedore Parker, Miss Cobb, Emerson and other British 
and American Unitarian thought- leaders. In this way 
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he was personally finding a monotheistic faith for him- 
self. How this fai.h sought outer expression has already 
been noticed. Tn one of his lectures in England Keshub 
related the story of his early religious evolution. 
“ English education unsettled my mind (he said) and 
left a void. I hid given up idolatry, but harl received 
no positive system of faith to replace it. I had not a 
a single friend to speak to me of religion, God and 
immortality. I was passing from idolatry into utter 
worldiiness.’* Uevendra Nath also passed through the 
same wilderness at the beginning of his religious and 
spiritual life. So miserable was he .it this time that 
to his highly strong nerves even the sun seemed to pour 
blackness about him. Devendranath’s experience and re- 
alisations were, however, mainly intellectual and spiritual.. 
In Keshub this wilderness quickened a new sense of 
sin. “ In the depth of my heart sin was realised (he 
said) in all its enormity and blackness. And was there 
no remedy ? Could I continue to bear life as a burden ? 
Heaven said, ‘ No. Sinner, thou hast hope ! And I 
looked upward and there was a revelation clear to me. 
I felt that I have a heavenly fiiend always near to 
succour me. God Himself told me this : no book, no 
teacher, but God Himself in the secret recesses of my 
heart. God spoke to me in unmistakable language and 
gave me the secret of spiritual life, and that was Prayer, 
to which I owed my conversion.’* This prayer was 
Keshub’s earliest friend. He grew in wisdom, purity 
and love with the help of this prayer. Gradually he 
felt the need of the communion of friends, and fellow- 
believers. He felt that mere belief in God was not 
sufficient, but he wanted a real brotherhood on earth. 
Where was this true church to be found ? 

‘‘ I did not know. Well, I established in my earlier 
days a samll fraternity in my own house, to whichr 
I gave the somewhat singular but significant name 
of the Goodwill Fraternity. I did not allow myself 
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for one moment to harbour sectarianism, but preached 
to my friends these two doctrines — God our Father, 
every man our brother. When I felt that I wanted a 
church, found that the existing sects and churches 
would not answer my purpose. A small publication 
of the Calcutta Brahrr.o Samaj fell into my hands, 
and as I read the chapter on ‘ What Is Brahmoism?**, 
I found that it corresponded exactly with the 
inner conviction of my heart, the voice of God in 
the soul. I at once determined that I would join the 
Brahmo Samaj or Indian Theislic Church.” 

After Keshub joined the Brahmo Samaj, it entered 
upon a new course of evolution. Devendra Nath 
received his crll from a stray leaf of one of the 
Upanishads that was blown into his hands by a passing 
breeze. This Upanishad was one of the publications 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The opening stanza of it 
said ; whatever changing thing is in this changing 
world should be covered by the Presence of the Lord, 
the Ruler and Director of the Universe. Covet not the 
riches of any one. By him alone should these be 
enjoyed and used who does not covet them,” The first 
part of this text made a strong appeal to Devendra Nath 
who was hankering after the Unseen and hardly knew 
as yet how to realise Him, The second part appealed 
if anything with greater force to Devendra Nath who 
had the greatest temptation of his life on the death of 
his father who left very extensive properties along with 
an enormous debt. Some of these properties could not 
be legally attached by his creditors. But Devendra Nath 
refused to seek protection in these legal provisions, 
though he might have cheated his creditors of part of 
their dues. “ Covet not the riches of others ” ; — this text 
of the Upanishad had burnt itself into bis soul. This 
was practically the central ethical note in Devendra 
NaHi's religious and spiritual life. Devendra Nath’s 
was an intensely coneervative nature which stood in the 
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way of his leading any social revolt. On the death of 
his father Devendra Nath did not openly refuse to 
perform his sradh or after- death ritual which as the 
eldest son was his clear duty. The first part of this 
sradh ceremony is the consecration of various gifts 
for the love of the Lord and the benefit of the departed 
soul. There was little or nothing idolatrous in it. 
Devendra Nath performed this part of the ritual himself 
citing non-idolatrous texts after which he ran away 
leaving the rest of this ceremony to be performed by his 
vounger brother Girindra Nath. This was the nature 
and extent of Devendra Nath’s ethical protest and social 
revolt. The emphasis was almost exclusively on the 
worship of Brahman and the abjuration of the worship 
of images and the gods of the crowded Hindu pantheon. 
Along with it there was also a call to honesty in dealing 
wiih brother man. Thera was no call as yet for that 
absolute fidelity to one’s own religious and social 
convictions, “in thought, word and deed,” which soon 
became the main duty of the life of a Brahmo. This was 
in a special sense the contribution of Keshub. 

Within a year of his signing the creed of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Keshub was called upon to stand the first 
trial of his new faith. The family guru of the Sens of 
Colootola paid his annual visit about this time. It was 
decided that the young folks of the family should receive 
their initiation from the guru on this occasion. It was 
the usual Vaishnavic initiation. The text of it embodied 
the mantram for the worship of Sree Krishna. Sree 
Krishna was regarded as one of the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon. The Vaishnavas worshipped him as an 
incarnation or avatar of the Lord. This was the popular 
view. Keshub did not believe in this popular Vaishnavic 
faith. He could not agree, therefore, to worship Sree 
Krishna and accept the Vaishnavic initiation. His 
youthful friends and associates tried to induce him to go 
through the ceremony, which, they said, had no reality 
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or sanctity. The mantrant itself was a meaningless 
jargon. The guru might administer itt but they were 
not bound to repeat it or perform the puja or their 
daily worship as instructed by him. But Keshub could 
not agree to this obvious subterfuge. His ethical 
consciousness rebelled against this act of dishonesty. 
When everything was ready for the initiation ceremony 
and Keshub was asked to accept it, he firmly refused to 
do so to the inevitable consternation of the elders and the 
stupefaction of the whole household ; and the immediately 
left the house. Keshub’s guardians and relations thought 
that he had gone to his Christian friends with a view 
to publicly accept their religion and be baptised by 
them as had happened in the case of some others. 
Keshub, however, went to Devendra Nath and spent 
the day with him. Returning home at 10 o’clock in the 
night he went directly to his mother and placed in her 
hand a pamphlet that explained the fundamental tenets 
of the Brahmo Samaj. In the extreme anxiety of her 
mind, Keshub’s mother showed the pamphlet to the guru, 
who having read it told her that Keshub had accepted 
very high religious principle ; through the pursuit of this 
faith he would become a very pious man. This gave 
great consolation to his mother, but his family could not 
so easily accomodate themselves to Keshub’s new faith. 
But Keshub stood firm in his fidelity to his convictions, 
and by this firmness he more or less conquered all 
opposition from the members of his family. 

The earliest method of missionary enterprise of the 
Brahmo bamaj was pamphleteering. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy started his propaganda by the publication of the 
five Upanishads with their Bengali and Rnglish trans- 
lations. He followed this by publishing tracts and 
pamphlets from time to time some of which presented 
the positive side of his thought and theology, while others 
controvert the position of bis opponents. 
There were also one or two periodical publications 
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through which the Raja carried on a vigorous propaganda. 
When Devendra Nath came to the leadership of the 
movement, he also followed the same method through 
theTattva-bodhini Shabhaand the Tattva-bodhini Patrika, 
which had a good circulation in those days among the 
educated section of the Benga'ee community. Devendra 
Nath also added to this another vehicle for his propa- 
ganda, namely, the pulpit of the revived Brahmo Samaj. 
There was, however, as yet no public platform of the 
new movement. It was Keshub who hrst organised it. 
Even before joining the Brahmo Samaj he had established 
first the British India Society and later the Goodwill 
Fraternity. This last organisation was continued even 
after he joined Devendra Nath, who himself sometimes 
attended the meetings of this Fraternity. When Keshub 
formally joined the Brahmo Samaj, and Devendra Nath 
recognised the wonderful abilities of the young man, 
a new line of missionary work was started in the form 
of a Brahmo School. The plan in the beginning was 
that Keshub should deliver a series of English lectures 
on the Philosophy of Theism, and Devendra Nath should 
deliver a series of Bengali discourses dealing systemati- 
cally with the doctrines and theology of the Brahmo 
Samaj. " This Brahmo School (writes Pratap Chandra 
Mazumdar) was an all important institution in the history 
of the whole Brahmo movement. It not only produced 
a body of intelligent doctrines and systematised the un- 
certain conceptions of Brahmo theism on a sound rational 
basis of philosophy such as modern thought throughout the 
world laid down to be the rudiments of all religions, but it 
created a nucleus of well-trained men whose sympathy, 
devotedness and active co-operation made all future 
progress in the Brahmo Samaj possible. About a dozen 
such men, in the prime of youth, gathered at the first 
meeting which took place on the 24th April, 1859 in a 
damp and dingy one-storied house, not far from the 
ancestral residence of the Sens. Nothing could exceed 
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the zeal, energy, faith and cheerfulness with which 
Keshub set about the work of organising his youthful 

adherents into the new school Keshub in his lectures 

delivered on every alternate Sunday poured forth a torrent 
of metaphysics and moral fervour ; and Devendra Nath 
in chaste classical Bengali discoursed on the opioion and 
faith of the Brahmo Samaj.” 

In the midst of all these activities that engrossed the 
mind and soul of young Keshub, he was impressed by 
his guardians into the service of the Bank of Bengal, 
which with the Calcutta Mint was at that time practically 
regarded not only by themselves but also by the 
authorities of these two public institutions as a family 
preserve of the Sens of Coloo tola out of grateful regard 
for the memory of Itam Kamal Sen, who had been the 
Dewan of both these institutions. But Keshub did not 
continue for long in this service. Keshub’s heart was 
not in the Bank of Bngal. It was in the Brahmo Samaj, 
The work of the Bank interfered with the uninterrupted 
pursuit of his new apostolate, and in July 1861 he 
tendered his resignation of his post in the Bank. 
“ Strong remonstrances from friends and guardians, 
pointing out the magnitude of the sacrifice he made 
availed nothing. The hopes held out by the authorities 
of the Bank, and the regrets then expressed at his re- 
solution did not make him waver for a moment. Keshub 
had made up his mind and stuck to his decision. The 
calling of the Brahmo Missionary as separated from all 
earthly callings, as renouncing every motive of gain, 
as depending upon Providence alone for food and 
raiment, was in this manner first created.” 

Side by side with his activities in the Brahmo School 
Keshub’s unquenchable passion for self-expression and 
missionary propaganda led him to start a new Tractarian 
movement in Bengal. The first of these tracts was 
published in 1860, when Keshub was only 21. In this 
tract under the caption, ‘ Young Bengal, This is For 
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you’ Keshub offered a challenge to the prevailing 
tendencies of his youthful contemporaries. “ Alas, 
(he wrote) the moral nature is asleep ; the sense of duty 
is dead. There is lack of moral courage, want of an 
active religious principle in our pseudo-patriots. Else 
why is that while there is, on the one hand, so much of 
intelligence and intellctual progress, there is, on the 
other hand, so little of practical work for the social 
advancement of the country. If patriotism had not 
been a mere matter of oration and essay, but a reality 
In practice — drunkenness and other fashionable vices 
would have been effectually extirpated from this land. 
Mutual jealousies and enmities would have gradually 
faded away. That unity and solidarity which is con- 
sidered a great desideratum would have been established, 
and inspired with unquenchable enthusiasm, our country* 
men would have with mind and soul, intellect as well 
as will, manfully endeavoured to promote their own 
interests and those of their country.” 

This was published in June (i860). Next month in 
July appeared the second tract under the heading 
“ Be Prayerful.” The third appeared in August on 
“ Religion of Love.” The fourth tract published in 
September was on the “ Basis of Brahmoism.” The 
fifth tract — October, 1860, was headed “Brethern, Love 
Your Father.” The sixth, published in November, was 
on “The Signs of the Times” the central note of 
which was Freedom and Progress which was the 
message of God to the modern man. The seventh was 
“ An exhortation ” In the eighth and ninth tracts 
published in February and March, 1861, Keshub dis- 
cussed the theory of Intuition as the foundation of faith. 
The next tract was a reply to the criticisms of Rev. 
Mr. Dyson of the fundamental tenets of the Brahmo 
Samaj. The eleventh tract was on “Revelation,” in which 
Keshub refuted the claim to infallibility of the existing 
scriptures of the different world religions, and advanced 
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the doctrine of the perpetual flow of divine inspiration 
and the uninterrupted revelation of God^s truth, love 
and will through the human reason, human emotions 
and the human will, which are when purified and 
cleansed of all self-conceit, self- regarding desires and 
self-will, used by God as instruments of His self- 
revelation. The twelfth and last of these tracts published 
in June 1861 was on ‘‘Atonement and Salvation.” It 
was a criticism of the popular doctrine on the subject 
of Evangelical Christianity, and an attempt to offer a 
rational reconciliation between Divine Justice and Divine 
Love. Repentence and the determination to abjure all 
evil ways and absolutely resign to the guidance of the 
Divine Will as revealed in our inner consciousness — 
this is what Keshub interpreted as atonement, and this 
he declared was the onlv way to Salvation. In these 
twelve tracts Keshub, young as he was, really laid 
the foundaiion of the theology of the Brahmo Samaj, 
and though with widening experience and deepening 
God- consciousness came additions and amplifications 
of this fundamental Brahmo doctrine, Keshub to the 
end of his days did not abandon these early moorings 
of his religious and spiritual life. 

In April 1861 while Keshub was still in the service 
of the Bank, his health broke down, and he went for a 
change to Krishnagar ; and here he utilised this oppor- 
tunity for delivering four lectures on the religion of the 
Brahmo S^imaj. This was the first platform propaganda 
of the new movement. These lectures created a great 
stir not only in the educated community of Krishnagar 
but all over Bengal. These provoked a historic con- 
troversy with the representatives of popular Christianity. 
Rev. Dyson of the Church missionary Society was 
Keshub’s protagonist in this controversy. It was he 
who tried to ridicule the Brahmo doctrine of Intuition 
by saying that the religion of the Brahmo Samaj was 
nothing more or less than a conjugation of the verb 
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‘ to think ! ‘ I think, we think, thou thinkest, you think, 

he thinks, they think** — this was Mr. Dyson's travesty 
of the Brahmo doctrine of Intuition. 

The Brahmo School, was soon supplemented by 
another institution which helped more than any other 
to build up the Brahmo community and the early 
Brahmo character, which owed its inception entirely to 
Keshub. The Brahmo School brought together a number 
of enthusiastic young men, most of them were students 
of the different Calcutta colleges, some of whom were 
the very flower of the University, who took a high place 
at its different examinations. Theological and philoso- 
phical lectures delivered by Keshub at the Brahmo 
School attracted tnem. Keshub’s magnetic personality 
drew them to him even more strongly than his philoso- 
phical discourses. The weekly contact with these bright 
and fervent young men was not considered enough by 
Keshub for the purpose of his new propaganda among 
them. They themselves were not satisfied by meeting the 
young apostle in the class room once or twice a week. 
They hungered and thirsted after closer intimate relation 
with him. This brought into being a new organisation 
in the Brahmo Samaj. It was fiirst named Fraternal 
Union or Bhatres-Sainmilanee. This was, however, 
soon changed into Sangat-Sabha. This name was given 
by Maharshi Devendra Nath himself, who borrowed it 
from the Shikhs whose devotional gatherings were called 
Sangats. This Sangat Sabha, particularly the one over 
which Keshub himself presided and which was held daily 
in Keshub’s own family dwelling house at Colootola, 
exercised profound influence over the lives and characters 
of the youthful members of the Brahmo Samaj. It was 
a nursery of the new missionary group that gradually 
gathered around the personality of Keshub. These 
conferences were confined to the discussion of theological 
subjects only. Whatever concerned the life and thought 
of the young members became the subject of delibera-- 
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tions of the whole group. Every difficulty, whether 
intellectual or moral, was freely placed before Keshub 
and this youthful fraternity by its members, and 
the decisions of the body practically voiced by 
Keshub himself and supported by arguments and appeals 
that never failed to carry convictions, became the rule of 
conduct of these young Brahmos. It was from this 
Sangat that the first generation of Brahmos associated 
with Keshub received their moral and social inspiration. 
At the first annual meeting of the Sangat over which 
Maharshi Devendra Nath was invited to preside, Keshub 
in presenting a record of the year's work, mentioned the 
debate on affecting the Brahminical thread, which was 
condemned by the Sangat as a sign and symbol of 
idolatry and priestcraft. Maharshi Devendra Nath 
was so impressed by the report of this proceeding that 
when Keshub was speaking on them he looked at his 
own sacred thread and saying — “Why then should it 
be here ?” — openly threw it away. The Maharshi, 
however, took his sacred thread back, not as a sign of 
caste or priesthood but only as a mark of the line of 
ancestors from whom he sprang. But the advanced 
section of the Brahmos led by Keshub could not accept 
this view. They repudiated the Brahminical thread as 
part of the idolatrous religion and caste system of the 
Hindus. And it was really upon this question of idolatry 
and caste that the first schism of the Brahmo Samaj broke 
out a few years later, creating the inevitable breach be* 
tween Maharshi Devendra Nath and his conservative 
Hindu following on the one side, and Keshub and his pro- 
gressive Brahmo brethren, on the other. These differe- 
nces had, however, not come out as yet to the open. 
The relation between Keshub and Devendra Nath was 
still exceedingly intimate and affectionate. Devendra Nath 
looking upon Keshub with almost a father’s affection 
and regarding him as one would make the Brahmo Samaj 
a great force not only in the religious and spiritual 
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life of modern India, but also of the whole of the 
modern world. 

Keshub’s work in the Brahtno School and his mis- 
sionary lectures at Krishnagir as well as his propaganda 
through the Goodwill Fraternity proved to Devendra 
Nath the presence of the spirit of God m the mind 
and soul of this young man, and induced him to ordaiii 
Kesnub as a Minister of the Brahmo Samaj. Devendra 
Nath had hitherto been tlie only Minister of the Samaj. 
There were others in the new Ministry who shared with 
him the work of the Brahmo pulpit, but diey were all 
styled ■* Upacharyas ” or Assistant Ministers. Devendra 
Nath wanted to give to young Keshub a higher and a 
more distinguished position in the Ministry of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and decided, therefore, to formally instal him 
into this sacred office. On the first day of the Bengali 
year, 1784 B. S., corresponding to the 13th of April, 
1862, Keshub was formally and publicly installed as 
Acharya (Minister) of the Brahmo Samaj. “ Such an 
installation ”, writes Keshub’s biographer, “ had never 
been held before, and such a dignity never was con- 
feried.” “ The ordination ceremony took place in the 
great court-yard of the Tagores. A long service was 
held, at the end of which Kesfiub was presented with a 
sort of diploma framed in gold, in which his main duties 
as Minister were set forth in beautiful language, the 
document being signed by Devendra Nath Tagore him- 
self. He was also presented with a brightly emblazoned 
velvet-lined casket containing an ivory-seal and the 
Brahmo Dharma granth (book)— these being as it were 
the insignia of his office. The title “Brahmananda” (Re- 
joicer in God) was also conferred upon him.” 

The ordination ceremony, however, brought on a 
crisis in the life of Keshub, and opened a new chapter 
in the history of the Brahmo Samaj. Keshub felt it 
bis duty to take his young wife to this ceremony. The 
elders of his family strongly resented this desire of their 

21 
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youDfi' relation. They had from the very beginningf 
strongly disliked the growing intimacy of Keshub with 
Devendra Nath and his family, who though nominally 
Brahmins were practically looked upon by orthodox 
Hindus as beyond the pale of Brahminical Hinduism. 
They had come to know of Keshub’s intention to take 
his wife to Devendra Nath’s wife to witness his 
ordination ceremony Early on the morning of Sunday, 
the 13th, April, at about 5 o’clock the “ inner court- 
yard of the large family house of the Sens presented a 
lively spectacle. To quote from Pratap Chandra 
Mazumdar’s vivid pen-picture of the incident : All the 
elder brothers, adult cousins, uncles, great-uncles, who 
swarmed in the ancestral habitation, had left their beds 
long before sunrise. Servants and up-country gate- 
keepers were posted at strategical points, and openings 
for the enemy’s egress, the bigger outer gates were 
bolted, barred, locked and guarded by the stoutest family 
retainers. Keshub followed by his timid youthful wife 
(she could not be more than fifteen at the time), her 
sari hanging in a long veil before her bashful face, 
came out of his own room, and with suppressed excite- 
ment walked past the marshalled groups of angry 
relatives. They had imagined that their presence and 
hostile demonstration would awe him. But nothing of 
the sort happened. No word was exchanged, no violence 
was shown, the shock of his audacity struck them with 
mute horror ; they had never seen, never expected such 
a thing. But when the brave couple reached the outer- 
most gate, the turbanned ruffians who had been set as 
guard stood up, and positvely refused to let them out. 
Keshub was not unprepared for this insolence. He 
simply advanced a step, and with calm dignity com- 
manded them to ‘ withdraw that bolt and unlock the 
gate.* He had that on his face which on great emergen- 
cies compelled immediate obedience. The bolt was 
withdrawn, the gate was unlocked and with his faithful 
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■wife by his side the young hero stood emancipated in 
the free light and air of the public street. The big 
family prison, the arrayed relatives were all left behind, 
as it happened for a much longer time than he antici- 
pated at the time. He hired a palki at once, and off 
he went to the hospitable house of Devendra Nath 
Tagore.” 

N.fi. — Some other speeches and articles of Mr. Pal in 
English and Bengalee have been leproduced in this 
volume. Those will serve as supplementary to this 
article, which unfortunately was left unfinished owing to 
the failing of health and old age of Mr. Pal. 


Compiler, 



KESHUB CHUNDEK SICN ANNIVERSARY. 


Mk. B. C. Paf/s Address. 
(I2th January, 1902.) 


Patriotism, like religion, needs adequate symbols 
and sacraments tor its growth and realisation. The 
games of ancient Greece ; die fetes of modern France ; 
institutions like the Decoration Day, or the birthday 
celebrations of Washington. Lincoln, and other makers 
of American history, in the United States ; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Nelson Column, or the National Portrait 
Gallery in England are the symbols and sacraments 
of the cult of patriotism in those countries. It is these 
institutions and monuments that teed the patriotic senti* 
ment of their respective peoples. A, d vve in India also 
need similar symbols and sacraments for the consolida- 
tion of our national life, and the organisation of the civic 
sentiment among us. 

It is in this view that we value the anniversary cele- 
brations that have, of late, been coming into vogue among 
us, in honour of our departed great ones ; and it is for 
this reason that we deeply regret that the day when 

Keshub Chunder Sen died, eighteen years ago, the 8th 

of January —was not duly observed by the public of 
Calcutta this year. It is the more to be regretted, 
because a beginning had, at one time, been made, — and 
one or two crowded and thoroughly representative meet- 
tings had been held in previous years in celebration of 
his death-anniversary. 

The responsibility of this, however, rests with the 
immediate followers of Keshub Chunder Sen thsmselves. 
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The way in which, for the last few years, a section U) of 
his own Church have been trying to present him to the 
public, setting up all sorts of fanciful and supernatural 
claims for him, has, we are afraid, considerably cooled 
down the ardour of the public with regard to the late 
Brahmo leader, and many people, in view of these foolish 
claims, now fight shy, perhaps, of these celebrations. 
Indeed, the great misfortune of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
like that of many other great men in the world's 

(1) There is, however, not so much justification for such a charge. 
Such a section, if ever grew, must have been microsconic in volume 
and was short-lived. At present, at any rate, there is none who 
would answer to such description. The cause, however, for this 
stagnation is to be sought elsewhere — The internal dissensions 
amongst Keshab’s immediate associates following his death, the 
unfortunate circumstances which followed and which made it 
impossible for Rev. P, C. Mazumdar t> continue to serve his dearest 
Church in co-operation with his colleagues, coupled with the 
latter-dav disappearance of the religious and moral fervour and 
fire kindled by Keshub and the consequent neglect to continue the 
Sadhans (religious exercises) and practices initiated by him, the 
victory of vvc.rldliness, selfishness, narrowness, insincerity aud other 
iniquities over sincerity, tnitlifulness, honesty prayerfulness and 
broadness of htjart in the Hrahrno Samaj, as in many other Samajet 
and institutions of the present day — all these proved a set-back 
to thecauseof Navavirihau a id brought about a morbid condition 
and a lethargic atmosphere in the Samaj. 

The ideal of the Navavidian was too high and too deep to bp 
appreciated and understood to the full extent even by the immediate 
followers of Keshub, and they failed to carry out the injunctions of 
this Dispensation in right earnest. Keshub himself, felt it and in 
giving expression to it said more than once that it may take a very 
long time, nay, several centuries to understand properly the message 
and the inner significance of Navavidhan. 
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history, has been that his most intimate friends and 
followers have failed most grievously to seize the central 
point of his work and message, and instead of helping, 
have foolishly hindered all rational attempts towards a 
right valuation of his life and work. 

But when one rises above the exaggerations of his 
foolish friends, and the detractions of his equally foolish 
enemies, and tries to form a critical estimate of his work 
and worth, one is compelled to admit that some of his 
contributions to the life and thought of modern India 
are of lasting value, and will always secure for him a 
place of high honour among the makers ot our national 
life. On some points, in his earlier days, he fell off no 
doubt from the lines of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, but, on 
other points, it will have to be admitted, he largely 
supplemei ted and even corrected the great Raja himself* 
For instance, in his earlier days Keshub Chunder Sen 
by his leanings towards Scotch intuitionalism, and the 
attempt to organise the Brahmc Samaj on extra national 
lines, after the model of an abstract cosmopolitanism, 
derailed the movement of the Raja ; but, in his New 
Dispensation, with its ideals of the Concrete Universal 
and its conceptions of lila^ he largely supplemented, 
and even corrected the movement of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, 

But even the violent, and, to some extent, irrational, 
individualism preached by Keshub Chunder Sen in bis 
earlier and somewhat rationalistic days, fultilied a benefi- 
cent purpose in modern Indian life. It set in motion 
the dynamic elements of society, . It raised a distinct 
ethical note in Hindu society, which had never been 
so pronounced there before. The process ot evolution 
is always from thesis, through antithesis, to synthesis-— 
from dogmatism, through the purifying process of scepti- 
cism, to higher critical judgment. And if to day we 
have been led to a higher plane of synthetic and critical 
judgment, which recognises, and is able to correct, the 
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mistakes of the vionelt revolt of individualism led in hia 
earlier days against the dogmatic authority of caste,, 
custom, and scriptural injunction, — by Keshub Chunder 
Sen, we cannot forget that, that revolt has been an 
essential moment in our intellectual and spiritual evolu* 
tion. Individualism is only half a-truth ; and it is 
realising its own limitations to-day. Keshub Chunder 
Sen himself recognised these, as his sbusequent attempts 
to overcome them, first by the doctrine of “ Inspiration,’* 
and secondly by the grotesque institution of his Sree 
Dr.rbar, conclusively prove. Nor can it be denied that 
to Keshub Chunder Sen, more than to any other man^ 
modern Bengal owes its present higher moral tone. 

The most valuable contribution of Keshub Chunder 
Sen to his age and race, however, was his conception of 
the religious unity of the human race. This unity had 
been preached before him, no doubt, both in India, by 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, and outside India, by one or twa 
European philosophers. But this unity had been arrived 
at, in the previous attempts by what may be called the 
method of subtraction, by reducing all religions, so to- 
say, to their least common measure, which, therefore, left 
out of account all the higher and specific developments 
of the religious consciousness of humanity. Keshub 
Chunder Sen, with rare and marvellous insight, saw the 
fundamental error of this method ; and boldly declared 
the essential unity of religions, not at their lowest and 
simplest, but in the highest and most complex stages of 
their growth ; and interpreted their differentiations as 
those of different types of the same religious conscious- 
ness of the race. This is his greatest and most fruitful 
discovery in the domain of the Science of Religion. The 
view that he took, namely, that of a linear process of 
evolution not only in logical, but also in strict chronolo- 
gical order, is no doubt erroneous; (U which seems, indeed 

(1 1 Head cnrefully Keshab's iitterancen on this point, and 
everything will be clear. 
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curious in one who appears to have stumbled upon the 
real truth about this matter in his apprehension of the 
fact that the three stapes of evolution — subjective, objec- 
tive, and universal ( which he called Puaranic) — are 
common to the whole race, I ut this error in detail 
does not lessen in any way the value of the central 
discovery ; and when we bavj a real Science of Religion 
in the not distant future, the value of this discovery 
of Keshub Chunder Sen will be fully realised and 
appreciated. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was not a philosopher. Neither 
was he a very systematic thinker. He was a preacher, 
the greatest prcachtr^ indeed^ of the last century, tie 
was a prophet^ intensely burnt up, all his life' with true 
prophetic fervour. His was a marvellous religious 
genius ; and he gained many truths by the sheer force 
of his religious intuitions, which philosophy finds out 
through its more circumspect and scientific methods. 
Like his intuition of the unity of religions, that of the 
harmony of the scriptures and the prophets of humanity 
is also among his most valuable contributions to the 
religious thought of our age. The Science of Religion 
will, no doubt, have to demonstrate these truths, through 
the help of the historico-compararive methods ; and when 
so established, they will be found to mean -nuch more 
than what Keshub Chunder Sen understood or meant by 
them. But this demonstration will not take away from, 
but rather add to the value of the enunciation of the 
great and pregnant truth which he presented to 
his age. 1) 

But the most significant contribution of Keshub 


(l) Kcvshub, himself, has said that fuller leligioii will come in 
future. Head his Keiigali Sermon “Puriia Dharma Vabishate" 

( Acharye. Upadesh Vol. IX p 240---Apnl, 2 , 187t) ) 
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Cbunder Sen is his last one — his message of Yoga and 
Lila — his teachings on the threefold communion with 
God, through Nature, through Self, and through History 
or Humanity, which, with their necessary corollaries 
and implications, will remain as a permanent heritage 
to mankind. 

History will correct the errors of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, as it has corrected those of so many other seers 
and sages of our race. It will reject whatever has been 
crude and wedded to unreason or untruth, in his life and 
throught. But it will, all the same preserve his name 
as one of the greatest men of the nineteenth century. 
And India is not over-rich in such great men that she 
can with impunity treat the sacred memory of Keshub 
Chunder Sen with neglect. It would be a sin, indeed, 
to allow the character of such a man to lose its fullest 
holdjjj^on the future generations of the country. 



MR. B. C. PAL’S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 

ON KESHUB. 

(Zth January t 1893) 

The Greatest Hindu Reformer of the Age 

Is this Keshub Chundur dead ? Can this Keshub 
Chundet die ? Master and Minister, art thou really 
dead ? Is thy musical and inspired voice that poured 
light and life into our dark dying souls hushed for ever ? 
No. A hundred institutions without and a hundred 
inspirations within cry out with one voice that Keshub 
Chunder Sen still lives, lives in the life of his Church, 
disunited and dispersed though it be — lives in the larger 
life of the Brahmo Somaj — faint and feeble though it be, 
and lives in the still larger life of the social, moral and 
religious movements of educated India, guided by men 
of whatever class, and called by whatever nan.e they 
be. No, gentlemen, these great men, these epoch-making 
spirits, these prophetic geniuses, these that apprehend nevr 
truths, and start fresh ideals of life, and Keshub Chunder 
wasundoubtedly one of them, they never die 

Do thou come lotth, then, Master and Minister, como 
here this afternoon, to receive cur homage and our love, 
to teach us ever far more effectually than ever couldst 
do in the flesh the great truths which thou didst receive 
from thy God, — and by the grace of the Heavenly Father 
on whose bosom thou art reclining now, help us to finish 
the grand fabric which thou wert moved to seek to raise 
in this land to the glory of thy God and the lasting 
benefit of thy fellow- men. 

And, gentlemen, the Keshub Chunder Sen who 
stands before us to-day is above all a Hindu — a Hindu 
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of Hindus 

. . . Nantam is, in the first place, the emblem of purity- 
And has not purity^ — purity of the flesh and of the 
spirit— -has it not always been the most striking Jeature 
of the life of Keshub Chunder Sen ? Cleanse me from 
self and sin — has not that been the one undying burden 
of his life-long prayer ? Behold, then, the fra^?rant sandal 
mark of purity on the broad forehead of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, 

It signifies — this Namam^ —in the next place, that 
the wearer of it has, before doing anything else, wor- 
shipped his God in a pure body and a clean spirit. It is 
the emblem of divine worship. Worship, no doubt, is the 
common heritage of all nations — it has been enjoined 
by all religions : but the Hindu is, perhaps, the most 

worshipful animal on the face of the globe 

The Namam is then the emblem of this un- 
ceasing spirit of devotion. And has not unceasing devotion 
been another principal feature in the life and character 
of Keshub Chunder Sen ? Behold, then, the deepsandal 
matks of worship on the forehead of Brahmnanda 
Keshub Chunder ben. . . . , 

The sanctity of human life is acknowledged by every 
civilised community, but it is the Hindu alone, I believe, 
who has recognised the sacredness of all life • . . And. 
had not Keshub Chunder Sen, even as a boy, put on this-^ 
beautiful Hindu Namam of love for all creatures on his 
tender forehead ? Did he not adopt a vegetarian diet 
at the tender age of fourteen, and did he not live and 
die a vegetarian ? Behold, then, the broad sandal mark 
of love, love for men and beast, on the forehead of the 
Minister of the Brahmo Somaj. 

From love of this kind to world embracing charity, 
it is but a short and easy step. This all-embracing 
regard for the animal world, this kind sympathy withn 
all sorts of physical life, necessarily lead to an equally 
wide sympathy with and regard for all kinds of morale 
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and spiritual ideals. • . • It is the Hindu alone, I believe, 
who of all the civilized peoples of the earth, never suffered 
himself to be under the influence of that bane of the 
religious world, namely, religious intolerance, never 
dealt ouc damnation to other people. To him all religion 
is sacred, all systems God’s, all help equally the salvation 

of those that sincerely follow them And was 

not this catholicity, this absolutely unsectarian spirit, the 
most marked feature in the religious life of Keshub 
Chunder Sen ? Behold, then, the wide sandal mark of 
the broadest and the noblest catholicity on the forehead 
of the great leader of the New Dispensation^ 

Gentlemen, I have called Keshub Chunder Sen a 
Hindu reformer, not only because he was as we have 
just seen, a Hin lu of Hindus in his life and character, 
but because I believe that the ideal of religious life that 
he sought to set up,— the ideal of spiritual culture that 
he pursued and preached specially during the later and 
more mature period of his life, was pre-eminently a 
Hindu ideal. Raja Rammohan Roy did not organise 
any sect or society^ he did not establish any churchy he 
merely set up a place of divine worship, and he was not 
wrong in calling this new place ot divine worship by a 
new name. Brahmoisrn is Hinduism, — the spiritual and 
reflective Hinduism of the seers and the sages, changed 
to suit the altered circumstrnces of the times. (UThe New 
Dispensaticn is only Hinduism reformed by the light of 
the modern ideas to suit present needs. Raja Rammohan 
Roy laid the foundation of the ediBce. Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore and Babu Akshya Kumar Dutt constructed 
its plinth, while it was left to the towering genius of 
Keshub Chunder Sen to raise the beautiful superstructure 
of the grand and all-glorious fabric, which, when com- 

(1; icvshiib in liis sermon Jaliya-Vidhan (National Dispensation) 
•ays that a Brahmo of the New Dispensation is a Hindu in the 
truest sense of trie word. 
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pleted, will, while being Hindu in its origin, Hindu in 
its inception and its designs, yet enfold within itself all 
nations nnd all religions — will be the great hall of the 
religious parliament of men, the great meeting place of 
the spiritual federation of the world, which will unite 
and harmonic all systems, set all bigotry and 
religious haired at re t and settle all theological 
disputes tor iiood. May you and your work prosper 
and glorify our common Father. They are a large 
and varied class, the^^e Hindu reformers, Sir, of the 
present age, and in my humble judgment Keshub 
Chunder Sen occupies the foremost place among them 
all. He is the leader of modern Hindu thought, the 
leader not only of what his immediate disciples call 
the New Disnensation — the leader not only of what you 
call the Brahmo Somaj, but ot Hindu reform generally 
of the present age. 

The greatest accusation against Keshub Chunder Sen 
has been his reverence for Christ and his Christian 
proclivities. But considering the inner spirit of the 
Hindu system is there any thing Un-Hindu, anything 
revolutionary, anything that is not in perfect 
harmony with the past history and traditions of our 
people — or of the Hindu religion in the installation of 
Christ and St. Paul by the side of Buddha and 
Chaitanya ? The religion of the Hindus, as I have 
already told you, gentlemen, is not an unit like 
Christianity or Mahomedanism, but a collection of units, 
not an autocracy but an Imperial Federation of many 
religions and many prophets under the immediate rule 
of Providence. But so long this federation though large 
was still not complete, Christ had not joined it. Mahomet 
had not joined it. Confucius and Zoroaster had not 
joined it. The Federation awaited further expansion, 
larger developments. And Kesnub Chunder Sen has 
sought to do this. In the New Hinduism of Keshub 
Chunder Sen you will find all the great religions of the 



■world and all the small religions also brought together 
■and harmonised. The harmony cf the gospels, the 
federation of the prophets, these are the most ^tril.ing 
and appiiently the most outlandish feature in the reli- 
gious ideal left by Keshub Chunder Sen. But judged 
soberly and critically what is it but a reform of the 
Hindu system — a reform of the old, the decentralised, 
the federal and the ever-expansive Hinduism, by the light 
of modern ideas and recent experiences ? No, gentlemen, 
Keshub Chunder Sen has not destroyed, but only com- 
pleted the old religion of our people. 

Thick clouds of ceremonial smoke and incense so 
overshadowed the soul of the Hindu nation that they 
gradually lost sight of their ancient God. The higher 
life of the Hindu had always been a life of unceasing 
inspiration, a life of direct God-vision, and when God 
hid himself behind clouds of smoke and incense, the real 
life of the Hindu left him. Ah, who would restore to 
the Hindu his previous sight ? Who would bring bis 
God back to him ? Who would rend the thick veil of 
dead ceremonials and meaningless symbolism, and illume 
the soul of the Hindu once more with direct God-vision ? 
Who, oh, who would open afresh the ancient currents of 
divine inspiration ? He would, indeed, be the greatest 
benefactor of the Hindu race ; and if he be a Hindu, 
who would not assign to such a one the highest place 
among the Hindu reformers of modern India ? 

And did not Keshub Chunder Sen seek to do all this ? 
Did he not seek to restore to us our ancient God ? Did 
he not struggle to rend the thick veil of caste and custom 
that hid us from Him ? Did he not live and die to dig 
open the ancient founts of divine inspiration for his dear 
and dying people ? Was it not the deep spiritual 
desolation in which he found his fatherland and evoked 
his earliest religious and missionary activities ? And 
aince then was there a single day of his life which he 
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<lid not devote to work, thought or worship for our moral 
and spiritual advancement ? 

As Keshub Chunder Sen himself says in his autobio- 
grphv — which is one of the sweetest and most original 
little hook I have ever read in the Bengali language — 
fais religious ideal in those days .vas to be virtuous and 
moral, and serve God through good and philanthropic 

works From the Hebrew 

prophet he caught the fierce fire of righteousness, from 
the New Testament, from his dear Jesus, he imbibed the 
spirit of humanity, and from St. Paul he received his 
missionary zeal. And when we consider, gentlemen, 
the early surroundings of Keshub Chunder Sen, when we 
consider our state of society in Bengal in those days, we 
cannot fail to see how very needful it was for the great 
Hindu reformer of this age to pass through this absolutely 
Hebrew and Christian training. The most rigid morality 
was needed in those days to clarify Hindu society. The 
most violent and uncompromising iconoclasm was needed 
to free the spirit of Hindu religion from the dark and 
dead ceremonials that had gathered themselves around 
it. A baptism by fire was needed to bring out the lost 
sheen of the religion of our forefathers, And under the 
guidance of Providence Keshub Chunder Sen did 
administer this baptism to the dying and drooping 
Hinduism of his early days, and thus free it from the 

hard shells that had encrusted it But 

Keshub Chunder's was an ever restless, and ever ex* 
pansive soul. If there be such a thing as earth-hunger 
in the spiritual world, Keshub Chunder had it largely. 
Having assimilated Moses and Christ and St. Paul, his 
spirit hungered for fresh fields and pastures new, and 
by and by he caught hold of Chaitanya. Moses and 
the Hebrew prophets had lent the infant Brahma Somaj 
their rigid righteousness. Christ had given it his wide 
humanity, St. Paul his untiring spirit of work, the 
charming prophet of Nadia now came to soften and 
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sweeten all these by bathing them in the sweet and 
delicious waters of Bhakti. Chaitanya had, in the flesh, 
made a Hindu of the Mahomedan Haridas, his spirit 
now made a Hindu of the Judaised and Christianised 
Brahmo Somaj. The boy had been sent to School to 
foreign lands — to Mo.^es, to Christ, and to Paul 
and there he was necessarily under the severest restraints; 
he was quiet, he was well-behaved, he was all that a 
civilised child of this fag-end of the nineteenth century 
ought to be. But when Chaitanya brought him back 
home to his natural parents, he became at once free and 
frolicsome, began to laugh, to dance, to sing wild with 
joy. This is the Hindu Keshub Chunder Sen as we 

find him in his latter days.. and thenceforward 

the Brahmo Samaj movement took a new and unexpected 
turn. — it became an absolutely Hindu movement in its 
inner spirit as well as in its outer form — that wing of 
the Brahmo Samaj, I mean, which had Keshub Chunder 
Sen for its leader. 

And the first, cry of the Hindu Keshub Chunder 
was for his sight. “ Where, Oh where is my old, my 
hereditary sight ? Oh Chaitanya, Oh Buddha, ve holy 
visionaries of Hindustan, who will make me a gift of a 
pair of eyes ? Who will open my vision so that I may 
see the Divine Mother, who is making me so wild with 
joy from behind the veil ? Oh blessed Chaitanya thou 
didst enter the vast and blue expanse of the sea in 
search of thy dear Hart — didst thou find Him there ? 
W here shall I see Him ?’* This was the very first cry 
of the maddened spirit of the reformed Hindu Reformer. 
He had prayed, and his prayers, as he says, had almost 
invariably been heard and responded to. He had 
worshipped and had reaped amply the fruits of it in 
his life and character. He had even heard the speech- 
less voice of God, by the ear of his conscience. But 
this God, though always present and near, had still 
been an invisible, an intactible reality. He was still 
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behind the veil. But as his relations with this invisi- 
ble God became, with new spiritual experiences, 
more and more intimate and sweet, through the in- 
fluence of the deep emotional culture of the ideal of 
Chaitanya, Keshub’s thirst for vision grew more and 
more. He panted to see his God, to see Him always 
and everywhere, and gradually his vision opened. He 
saw God, felt His presence vividly and clearly in the 
elemental life of the cosmos, in the spiritual life of the 
ego, and in the varied drama of human history and 
human life. It was no myth, no life, no mere rhetoric, 
no play of the fancy — the experience which Keshub 
Chunder Sen described in his immortal lecture on “God* 
vision in the Nineteenth Century," It was — this God- 
vision of Keshub Chunder Sen — a living truth — a stern 

reality And this God-vision, — this vivid realisation 

of the over- soul of his own soul, and in the external 
world as the One energy and love that shape and move 
the whole universe at once, changed the aspect 
of the whole world, in the eyes of Keshub Chunder 
Sen. There is the spirit of God, the same as it 
moves and guides, leads and controls me — moving, 
shaping, guiding and controlling the whole, whole world 
of spirit and matter — evolving systems, guiding prophets, 
and leading the destinies of nations, — this pantheistic 
theism — this idealistic realism, —gave a new meaning 
to everything in the internal vision of Keshub Chunder 

all religions were from God, were in God and also 

all prophets, Christ, Chaitanya, Buddha, Mahomet, 
Moses and Confucius — all formed one sacred brother- 
hood, and the lives and ideals of all these formed a 
place in the spiritual culture of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
The mechanical eclecticism of the old Brahmo Somaj 
became now a chemical process in its later development 
in the new Hinduism of Keshub Chunder Sen. And not 
only all prophets but all gods and goddesses were 
also now united and harmonised, and given their 
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real and rational meaning. The analysis of old Brah- 
moisin had dissolved all gods and goddesses, and had 
sought to discover their last, their final irreducible 
substance — in Brahma, the one Infinite and Eternal 
Deity. The synthesis of the new Brahmoism joined 
them all back as parts of the One undivided and 
indivisible God. Rejoice, ye Hindus ; for Keshub Chun- 
der Sen has called back your 330 millions of gods and 
goddesses into life by uniting them with the living 
God, by proving them to be not separate entities and 
distinct powers— but mete symbols manifesting the 
powers and properties of the One undivided and indivi* 
sible God — his Brahma. 

The iconoclasm of the old Brahmoism had destroyed 
and very rightly destroyed the lifeless ceremonials and 
symbolism of popular Hinduism. But when the spirit 
of new Brahmoism began to grow and expand, when 
new emotions began to stir the very depths of the soul, 
and shake the whole being as an aspen leaf by the 
velocity of their sacred and maddening currents, the 
inner soul n iturally sought expression in outer symbols, 
the internal emotions sought formulation in external 
ceremonials ; and in this the new Hinduism of Keshub 
Chunder Sen found a living explanation of ceremonial* 
ism and symbolism. By exhibiting the processes by 
which they had grown he laid bare the inner essence 
and truth of these popular usages and institutions and 
indicated the way in which the lower Hinduism of the 
masses could be truly revived and reformed. What 
more can the most conservative Hindu reformer want ? 

No, gentlemen, look from whatever standpoint 

you please, examine him in any way you like. Keshub 
Chunder Sen will come out victorious from every test 
and you cannot, in any way, escape the conclusion that 
he was Ihe greatest Hindu Refotmer of your age. 

And, gentlemen, if Keshub Chunder Sen be, as 
I believe is, the greatest of our mordetn Hindu 
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reformers, it follows as a necessary corollary that 
his reform movements includes and transcends all 
Ihe other Hindu reform movements of the day. You 
are seeking to establish the trntbs of Vedas — the Brabmo 
Somaj has- already forestalled you here, it has already 
in its own life proved the central truth of ihtVedas — the 
one truth around which all the Vedas hang — the truth, 
namely, of God- vision in Nature. You are striving to 
convince an unbelieving world of the truth of the Vedanta 
— the movement of Keshub Chunder Sen has already 
declared, from present knowledge. God-vision in the 
spirit to be absolutely true- You are trying to revive 
the truth of the Puranas — here too the new Hindu 
movement of Keshub Chunder Sen has alreday taken 
possession of the field by proving the working of an 
ever-active and ever present God in human affairs, and 
by declaring that the dearest and the nearest manifesta- 
tions of God is in the life and character of his children, 
in the character of ordinary men generally, in that of 

great men and prophetic geniuses Particularly 

English bayonets and European science have conquered 
us in the past, Hindu Bhakti and Hindu Yoga will 

conquer England and the West in the future and 

the day will come sooner or later, when the religious 
federation of the world will meet under the Hindu flag, 
and when by the mercy of God that day dawns upon 
the world, the name of Keshub Chunder Sen will not 
be forgotten, and on that day the spirit of Keshub Chunder 
Sen will feel that bis earthly life and labours have not 
been in vain. (The italics are ours.) 



MR. B. C. PAL’S LATEST ADDRESS 


UHARATVARSHiYA brahma MANDIR 
August 22, 1928 

Looking back to the history of the Brahmo movement 
of the last hundred years, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said 
that this history could be divided into three epochs, 
namely ; — 

(i) that of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

(ii) that of Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, aad 

(iii) that of Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen. 

The Raja’s message was the message or the Unity of 
the Godhead, Though Hindu thought and theology from 
the earliest Vedic times had repeatedly proclaimed the 
unity of the Godhead, the popular Hinduism of a hundred 

years ago had practically forgotten that ancient truth 

Or more correctly speaking, re-delivered the message of 
One God without a Second,” the Author and Governor 
of the Universe, and inculcated His spiritual worship, 

Devendra Nath Tagore 

Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore brought to the 
Brahmo Somaj a deeper and more intimate God-conscious- 
ness... ...He therefore sought the perpetual companionship 

of his God as Friend and Lover. The mescage of 
Devendra Nath was the message of a Personal God, 
calling for the cultivation of a more personal relationship 
with Him by his devotees. The message of Devendra 
Nath was really the message of a new Hindu Theism 
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Keshub Chunder Sen 

The special contribution of Keshub Chunder Sen falls 
into three sections. His first message was the message 
of what may be called the Christian conscience. Keshub 

was the first teacher who, like John the Baptist, cried out 
“ Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

His next contribution was that of exuberant love 
of God or Bhakti of Hindu Vaishnavism, particularly of 
the School of Sri Chaitanya. His third contribution was 
the building up of a concrete universal religion. The 
Raja had called us to the contemplation of the Supreme 
Truth, which is common to all the religions. But the 
Universal universally reveals and realises itself through 
particulars. Universal religion abstracted from the par* 
ticularities of particular religions, is mere dead bones 
without living flesh and blood. Universal religion is not 
a religion like Judaism or Christianity or Islam or 
Buddhism, but it is the logic or implication of every 
particular religion from the most primitive to the most 
complex. Every religion moves progressively towards 

this universal ideal To the votary of universal 

religion Keshub declared, therefore, all scriptures are 
sacred ; all disciplines are sacred ; all the prophets and 
seers and saints of every system are messengers of God 
and a revelation of God’s Life and Love. This was 
Keshub’ s special contribution not only to the theology and 
devotions of the Brahmo Sontaj but also to modern world 
religions. On the top of all these came to Keshub a new 
revelation, namely, the revelation of God in man. 

Universal Yoga 

Keshub summed up and delivered the teachings of 
his life-time, the ripened frnit of bis life’s spiritual 
strivings and realisations from bis death-bed, in his 
immortal brochure " Yoga : Objective, Subjective and 
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Universal.” Here he indicated the three ways along 
which the modern man must seek and find his God. 
God stands revealed in Nature. To seek and find Him 
in natural objects and phenomena is Yoga Objective. To 
seek and find Him in the movement of our own inner 
consciousness as the everawake witness of all our thoughts 
and emotions, and inner impulses, the director of all our 
senses and the root and realisation af all our affections 
and aspirations — this is Yoga Subjective. To seek and 
find Him, Who moves in nature energising every atom 
of matter, directing and controlling every force behind 
natural phenomena and Who is the Indweller in every 
individual human, as the Universal Providence of History 
— this is Yoga Universal. Here in this Vision of the 
Universal, the God of Nature and the God of Man’s 
inner consciousness revealed as the Personal God, is 
shaping and directing the whole creation to its ultimate 
end, lor the fulfilment of His own eternal purpose. 

Mr. B. C. Pal emphatically said that the Rajah did 
not offer any religion or religious doctrines or disciplines 
or formularies but simply theology and philosophy based 
on human intellect and comparative study of the world’s 
three main scriptures — Islamic, Christian and Hindu 
with a view to establish the “ Least Common Measure” 
of God- head, i.e., the Unity of God*head. According 
to the speaker the Rajah’s private and personal sadhan 
was more of a tantric character than anything else. 
Mr, Pal while enumerating the unique contributions of 
Keshub in the realm of religion, discipline, formularies, 
communion of saints, exuberance of devotion (Bhakti) 
said that in the New Dispensation the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj found a better and fuller expression.— 
Navavidhan" September, 6, 1928. 



Keshub Birth-Day Address 

{delivered on 19, November, 1898.) 

At the Keshub Academy 
By 

Pt. SITANATH DUTT (Tattwa Bhushan), 
Of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 


KESHUB CHANDRA SEN 
THE APOSTLE OF HINDU THEISM 


There seems to be a singular incompatibility between 
the subject and the appointed speaker of the present 
meeting. One who, apart from his occasional speeches 
denomination meetings, is not a public speaker at all, 
has undertaken to lecture on one, who, besides bis 
other excellences, was one of the most eminent orators 
of his time. But, gentlemen, I think you will agree 
with me when I say that there are things which one must 
do at the right time, however, ill-prepared he may be 
for doing them. Such a thing is, according to Hindu 
ideas, at any rate, the sraddha ceremony of one’s parents 
or other very near relatives. On an occasion like that, 
you cannot plead inadequacy of preparation as an excuse 
for either the non-performance or postponement of the 
sacred rite. You must perform it, and that at the day 
fixed by Scriptures and traditions, and must not mind 
even if you are ill-spoken of for the unsatisfactoriness of 
your preparations. The present seems to be an occasion 
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like that. Though not in name and form, yet in spirit, 
it is a sraddha ceremony that I am going to perform and 
to which I have invited you as witnesses. To-day is 
Keshub Chandra Sen’s birthday, and not the day of his 
death. In name, therefore, it is not his sraddha day ; 
and so far as form is concerned, we the followers of 
Keshub Chandra Sen, have discarded the material 
appendages of the ordinary sraddha ceremony as in- 
consistent with our view of the spirituality of the other 
world. But Keshub Chandra is no more with us, and 
we are not allowed to have those rejoicings naturally 
connected with a birth-day observance which would 
take place if the departed one were with us. His 
birth- day and the day of his ascension have become the 
same with us J we celebrate both by meditating on and 
discussing, with whatever devoutness we can command, his 
extraordinarily pure, pious and useful life, and his noble, 
saving utterances. It was this which led me to say that 
though not in nime and form, yet inspirit, it is a sraddha 
ceremony that we are going to perform, a ceremony 
having for its object the expression of our sraddha or 
respect for the sacred memory of the departed teacher 
by devout meditations on his life and work in general, 
or some particular aspect of his teachings. That this is 
a duty we cannot put ofT, is also clear. This school bears 
the honoured name of Keshub Chandra Sen. It is a 
memorial, a very humble memorial no doubt, of the 
great reformer, raised by a loving and beloved disciple, 
and now maintained by a deeply admiring follower. My 
humble self is at the head of its teaching staff, and must 
see that the institution remains true to its name and keeps 
up its best traditions, and even, if possible, becomes more 
and more deserving of the great name it bears. I need 
hardly say, however, taht so far as the present duty, 
at any rate, is concerned, that of addressing, and if 
possible, enlightning you a little on Mr. Sen’s life-work, 
I feel my inability very deeply, and would not have 
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undertaken the task if it could be put off. But it can- 
not be put off. The relations, not only of the school, 
but of my own humble self, with the great soul 
we have met to honour, are most intimate. Notwithstand- 
ing minor differences on some doctrinal and practical 
points, I profess to be a humble follower of Keshub 
Chandra Sen. He is my spiritual father. His spiritual 
blood, — the noble thoughts he inspired, the lofty ideals 
he preached and pursued, the subtle, unspeakable 
emotions that he aroused in the inmost recess of the 
soul, — run through my inner organism, and make my 
ethical and spiritual life, however humble it may be, 
possible. I feel, therefore, that it is my duty, both as 
an officer of this school, and as individually tracing my 
spiritual lineage to Keshub Chandra Sen, to pay a tribute 
to his memory today in the manner arranged, without 
minding the poverty of my preparation. 

I purpose to speak of Keshub Chandra Sen as the 
Apostle of Hindu Theism. My purpose will be fulfilled 
if I explain every term of the title of my address. I need 
not tell you in detail who Keshub Chandra Sen was. 
I need not dwell upon the particulars of his life and work. 
His life has been told and re-told several times. For those 
who have not yet had occasion to go through a biography 
of Mr. Sen, but wish to do so in future, I may mention 
the chief books that have been written on the subject. 
The most detailed life of the great teacher is the one 
which some of his Immediate disciples. Pandit Gour 
Govinda Ray Upandhyaya among them, are writing in 
Bengali. Five volumes of this book have been already 
published and perhaps two or three more will complete it. 
The next to be mentioned is that written in English by 
Babu Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, the work of a devoted 
but at the same time impartial follower and friend of 
Mr. Sen’s. The two others I shall mention is a Bengali 
Life by Babu Trailokyanath Sanyal, a pious follower 
of Mr. Sen, who goes under the assumed name of 
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Chiranjiva Sarma, and an English Life by the Rev. Mr. 
Slater, a Christian Missionary. For those who know 
Keshub Chandra only by name, and there may be such 
in this assembly, I shall give a few bare details of bis life, 
specially as, without some such details, the subsequent 
protion of my address will be unintelligible to them. 
Keshub Chandra Sen was born in 1838. He studied 
English and Philosophy at the Hindu College, but left 
it without taking any academical degrees or other distinc- 
tions. About 1857, he joined the Brahmo Samaj, which 
was then in the second stage of its progress, under the 
pious guidance of its second great leader, Maharshi 
Devendranath Thakur. He helped the Maharshi in 
strengthening the theological and social foundations of 
the Samaj and in extending its influence far and wide; 
but in the course of a few years, difference of a practical 
nature, on the methods of religious and social reform, 
grew between the two leaders, and Keshub Chundra sepa- 
rated from his venerable friend with a number of devoted 
followers. In one word, the point of difference may be 
said to have been “Caste.'* Keshub Chandra was for an 
immediate abolition of caste from the ideal society of 
Hindu reformers that was forming, whereas the Maharshi 
was opposed to the adoption of any drastic measures in 
the matter. The subsequent career of our reformer, as 
the leader of the Brahmo Samaj of India established by 
him shortly after his secession from the parent church, is 
characterized by singular earnestness and activity. The 
result was the dissemination of his views throughout the 
country and even in distant Europe, which he visited, and 
to a certain extent in Amreica also. But according to 
the laws that govern society, the radical of to-day often 
proves to be the conservative of to-morrow, and so by 
and by, through Keshub Chandra’s own reforming acti- 
vity, there grew around him men whose views were in 
advance of his in matters of reform and church govern- 
ment. These differences culminated on the occasion of the 
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marriage of Mr. Sen’s first daughter with the Maharaja 
of Kuch ]^ehar, and there followed a second schism in the 
Brahmo Samaj. Mr. Sen’s labours after the establishment 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj by those who differed 
from him. assumed an eminently synthetic and construtive 
character. He aimed at the formation of a church which 
should combine and conserve all that is good in the vari- 
ous established churches, and yet should not be a body of 
wide eclectics without historical foundations to stand and 
work npon, but should proceed on lines laid down by the 
collective experience of the nation, so far as these were 
consistent with liberal ideas. 1 need not pronounce any 
judgment upon his success, not upon his differences with 
those who opposed him. Suffice it to say that in all that 
he did, in all that he succeeded or failed in doing, he 
aimed at the good of his country, which he loved with all 
his heart and soul, and that for his life long labours in its 
service, tne country owes hin “a debt immense of endless 
gratitude.” These labours, however, — the labours of con- 
centrated thought, ol intense devotional exercises, of writing 
and speaking, of cares for a divided chuch which, though 
burdened with the deepest responsibility, yet seemed in- 
adequately conscious of it — were too much for a frame 
nursed under principles too ascetic and rigorous, and the 
great reformer passed away in 1884, at the early age of 45. 

I have now told you who Keshub Chandra Sen was, 1 
have told you enough than can disting uisli him from 
other individuals and hold out his personality in a promi- 
nent manner. I shall now tell you why I call him an 
apostle. An apostle is one that is sent out on a special 
mission. Was Keshub Chandra Sen specially sent out 
by God, and had he really a mission to fulfil ? 1 say yes, 

and in proof of my assertion I adduce the strongest of all 
possible evidence — facts. A tree is known by its fruits. 
When we find a tree producing sweet mangoes, we come 
to the conclusion that it has God-given powers to do so 
and is designed by the Author of Nature to discharge 
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this function. Likewise, juclpfe Keshub Chandra Sen 
by his work. Trace the ideas he has preached and 
made like current coin in the country, to their 
source. See how they have taken root in the mind 
of educated India, how they are unconsciously guiding 
even those who are professedly opposed to his views, 
and how they are effecting a slow but sure change in our 
thoughts and feelings, our sympathies and antipathies, 
and in our practical conduct, individual and social. So 
far as the result of Keshub Chandra Sen’s work is con- 
cerned, Keshub Chandra Sen is not dead, but is living 
anew every year, I might say every day ; for the work 
inaugurated by him, the establishment of a reformed and 
growing society, guided on national lines by free and 
liberal ideas on religion and society is daily prospering, — 
directly by visible addition to the body established by 
him, and indirectly by the gradual permeation of the great 
mass of the nation by his ideas. To those who can judge 
and estimate evidence, this is an unmistakeable proof of 
Keshub Chandra Sen’s apostleship. 

I have called Keshub Chandra Sen the apostle of 
Hindu Theism. I shall say a few words in explanation 
of the word ‘Theism’, and in that of my calling Keshub 
Chandra the apostle of Theism, is the doctrine of one 
God, of one personal God, if ‘personal’ is the word that 
expre S6S his transcendent knowledge, the knowledge 
that oversteps the limits of space, time and individuality. 
It is opposed, first, to Atheism, the docrine of the non- 
existence of God, secondly to Agnosticism, the view that 
the cause of the world is unknown and unknownable, 
thirdly to Polytheism, the notion of a plurality of Divine 
persons, fourthly to Pantheism, the theory that ignores 
the transcendent aspect of the Divine nature, that sees no 
distinction between Divine power as it manifests itself in 
the form of objects in time and space and the Divine 
essence beyond Nature, and thus denies the existence of 
either of these aspects of Reality; and lastly to Deism, 
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which, ascribing the creation of the world to God, yet 
denies his direct guidance of Nature and his immediate 
relation to the human mind. This is Theism, the doct- 
rine of a living, personal God in immediate relation to 
Nature and man. This is the religion which Keshub 
Chandra embraced in his early youth, which he felt called 
upon by God to preach, and for the propagation Of which 
he lived and died. In calling Keshub Chandra Sen the 
apostle of Theism, I am far from meaning that I hold him 
to the only apostle of this religion. This religion has 
been preached, both in this and other lands, by a host of 
apostles ancient and modern, and even in the small body 
of Theistic reformers that Keseub Chandra joined in his 
early youth, he had two eminent predecessors on the 
apostolic line. 1 mean Raja Ram Mohan Ray and 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Thakur. But I really believe 
that in certain respect Keshub Chandra was the most 
eminent of Theistic apostles. The combination of refor- 
ming zeal with intense spiritual fervour is a thing 
extremely rare in religious history, especially in the his- 
tory of free, rational religion. This rare combination was 
realized in Keshub Chandra Sen, and in a degree un- 
known in the history of Theism, both here and elsewhere. 
Keshub Chandra was a reformer and a saint, and he con- 
tinued to be so to the end of his life. However conser- 
vative he may have seemed to some of us in his latter 
days his reforming zeal never left him. What may b6 
described as the most conservative act of bis life, his 
daughter’s marriage with the Maharaja of Kuchbehar, 
was, it must be remembered, an inter-caste marriage, — a 
most radical step from one point of view. As to his 
devotional fervour, nothing need be said by me, His 
opponents believed in it so deeply that they wished he 
had rather less of it than more For these reasons, the 
definite article before “apostle” is not without its signi- 
ficance. It can be said truly that Keshub Chandra Sen 
preached Theism in a way that no one else did. 
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I now come to the adjective I have put before the 
word Theism. What do I mean by * Hindu Theism,’ 
and in what sense was Keshub Chandra Sen’s ‘Theism * 
flindu and not otherwise ? In the most general sense 
of the term ‘Hindu,* ‘Hindu Theism’ may mean any 
species of Theistic doctrine preached by a man belonging 
to the Hindu nation. If any one likes, one may confine 
the phrase ‘ Hindu Theism * to this wide meaning and 
call Keshub’s Theism “Hindu Theism*' in no other 
sense than this. But I have called it “ Hindu Theism” 
in a deeper and more special sense. There have been 
three distinct types of Theism in the history of religion, 
and these three types still divide the Theistic thinkers 
of the world. They are the Hebrew, the Greek and the 
Hindu types. To put their distinctive features briefly, — 
Hebrew Theism is the doctrine of an Author and Preserver 
of the world who has moral relations with the individual 
soul, but who is nevertheless distinct and apart from 
the world and the human spirit. Greek Theism, — if 
we leave out that form of it which, under the name of 
Neo-platonism, was intimately connected in form, and 
perhaps in history also with Hindu Theism, — teaches 
the existence of an Author of Nature, who, though he 
guides the world in general, and desires human virtue 
has no direct relation to individuals. Thirdly, Hindu 
Theism believes in an infinite, spiritual Being who 
manifests his power in the form of Nature and makes 
the human soul out of his own esssnee, and is thus 
immanent in Nature as its very power and substance, 
and in Man as the Soul of his soul, and guides the latter, 
through various stages of progress, to final union with 
him. In various respects, too numerous to be detailed 
even briefly, this last foim of Theism differs from what 
goes under the same name in Euiope and other parts 
of the world. It has itself various forms according to 
varying conditions of individual and social progress ; but 
it has characteristics which distinguish it from the two 
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other forms mentioned, whatever forms it may assume 
according to the spiritual capacities or surroundings of 
its believers. In its doctrinal aspect, it clings to a belief 
in the immanence of God in Nature and Man, and never 
ventures to think of them as independent of God. In 
its practical aspects, it is characterized by a hankering 
after communion witli God, and can never bear to keep 
God far from the soul. The most ancient as well as 
the most revered literature of this from of Theism are 
the Upanishads, otherwise called the Vedantas or the 
Vedanta, and next to them, the works of their numerous 
con mentators and expounders. Hindu Theism is there- 
fore identical with Vendantism, though ihis latter name 
has often been wrongly appropriated to a particular 
interpretation of the religion of t .e Upanishads. Now, 
what I would show is that Keshub Chandra Sen’s Theism, 
though it changed its form from time to time according 
to the laws of spiritual progress, was .always of this 
Hindu or Vedantic type. To make this clear, to answer 
possible objections to the view I take, it. would be neces- 
sary to enter into a few details of the history of his 
own life and of the body to which he belonged. 

It may be said at the very outset, that, the Brahmo 
Samaj, though originally a body of Vedantic worshippers, 
had, even before Keshub Chandra’s connection with 
the body commenced, discarded Vedantisrn and com- 
mitted itself to a bare, colourless Theism or some other 
historical type of Theism than the Hindu. Now, as to 
this movement, miscalled by Brahmos, and even by 
Keshub himself the ‘ discarding of Vedantisrn, ” it is 
necessary to say that it was more the dogma of Vedic 
infallibility that was overthrown on the occasion than 
anything else. The then members of the Brahmo Samaj 
had been believing in their ignorance, that the Vedas, 
the Vedantas included, could not contain anything 
repugnant to their enlightened views. A study of the 
Vedas dissipated this hope and they discarded their 
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belief in the infallible inspiration and authority of 
the National Scriptures and called this rather mild 
reform by a too strong name — “ the discarding of 
Vedantism.” It is indeed true that while discarding 
the dogma of Scriptural infallibility, they also spoke 
a good deal about the Vedantic doctrines of the unity 
of God and Nature and of God and man, and 
that of the transmigration of the soul, — doctrines which 
at that time they were neither intellectually nor 
spiritually advanced enough to understand, — to separate 
from the tentative expressions in which trfey were 
couched in the Vedantic writings* However, what 
I mean specially to point out is that notwithstanding 
this formal discarding of Vedantisin, the religion of 
the Brahmo Samaj remained, in spirit, deeply Vedantic, 
a fact that is proved by the sermons of the venerable 
leader of the Samaj in those times, and also by the 
Same gentleman’s annotated selections from the Vedas 
the wrok entitled Brahmo Dharma, of which Keshub 
Chandra says in his lecture on the Brahmo Samaj 
Vindicated^ delivered in 1863: — 

Though the Vedas were no longer regarded as the 
basis of Brahmoism, and their errors and absurdities 
were abjured, the good things in the superstructure were 
retained and continue to this day ; and the Brahmo 
Dhartna book of the present day contains the truths of 
the Vedanta with natural reason for their basis.” 

Keshub Chandra Sen then, in entering the Brahmo 
Samaj, and embracing its religion, entered a body of 
I lindu Theists, and began to profess a species of Hindu 
Theism. What his later opinion was in regard to this 
so called discarding of Vedantism,” wdl be seen as 
we go on. In the mean time, his Theism grew in depth 
and clearness, and in explaining his theory of “ Great 
Men” in 1866, he said: — ‘ if incarnation means the 
spirit of God manifest in human flesh certainly every 
man is an incarnation. And great men are pre eminently 
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so, for they exhibit a larf?er measure of the divine 
spirit. They are singularly brilliant manifestations of 
that Eternal Light which all men in some measure 
rePect.” 

The Vedantic doctrine of universal incarnation hinted 
in these lines was developed further as Keshub grew in 
spirit, and in 1879 it was applied the explication 6f the 
Christian doctrine of incarnation. I shall make only one 
extract — a very significant extract — from the lecture on 
“ India asks — Who is Christ ?” In which this exposition 
is given. “ Meanwhile,’* says Keshub Chandra Sen. 

“ I must beg your acceptance of the truly national 
solution of the problem I have presented to you. You 
will find on reflection that the doctrine of divine 
humanity is essentially a Hindu doctrine, and the picture 
of life and character I have drawn is altogether a picture 
of ideal Hindu life.” 

In the lecture on *'God-vision in the Nineteenth 
Century^'* delivered in 1881, the Hindu or Vedantic 
form of Keshub’s Theism has attained its fulness. 
Yoga, union with God, the Vedantist’s highest goal, 
became, in later life, Keshub*s highest object, his very 
watchword, and he scarcely said anything that did 
not bear upon this subject. I had marked out many 
passages from both his Bengali and English discourses, 
hearing on the point contended for by me, but I shall 
put them off for want of time and content myself by 
reading, first a few passages from his essay on * Yoga: 
Subjective and Objective.” and then a few from a 
Bengali sermon preached in the Brahma Mandir. 

Speaking of subjective or Vedantic Yoga,^ in the 
essay referred to, Keshub Chandra says : Instead 

of confronting single foes and vanquishing special vices, 
he (the Yogi) goes valiantly into the very heart of the 
enemy’s citadel, and tries to overthrow it completely. 
His ethics is not negative and destructive, but positive 
and constructive. His ideal of moral and spiritual 
perfection is not No-sin, No-sensuality, No-worldli- 
ness, No-pride, but positive Godliness. He seeks not 
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so, for they exhibit a larger measure of the divine 
retirement from the world, but admission into heaven. 
He will have no other salvation than the absorption 
of I, mine and me in the God-head. And this absorption 
he endeavours to bring about by constant contemplation. 
So thoroughly does he concentrate his attention in the 
reality of the Infinite Spirit, that his little unreal self 
gradually wanes and fades away, like the borrowed and 
reflected radiance of the moon before the rising sun. 
When the real comes, the unreal disappears. It is quite 
clear now that there is no power in self but it is of God; 
no wisdom, no love, no holiness, but it is Divine.’* 

I shal next read to you a few extracts (in translation) 
from a Bengali sermon on ** the National Dispensation” 
preached in the Brahma Mandir and published in the 
second volume of the series, Sevaker Nive ian We 
shall revere”, says the great preacher, ** the saints of all 
nations... but our New Dispensation cannot be a Jewish, 
Greek or Muhammadan dispensation, it will remain 

fundamentally a Hindu dispensation This tree, grown 

by the Hindu race, must first be deeply rooted in Hindu- 
stan, must he nourished with Hindu blood, and then 

spread its branches on all sides The Brahmo of the 

New Dispensation is the only true Hindu It is im- 

proper to denounce the Brahmos as anti-Hindu as men 
who have forsworn their nationality and religion ; this 
is not true ; in reality the Brahmos are the only true 
Hindus.” 

Keshub Chandra Sen and his disciples must now have 
felt that the so-called discarding of Vedantism by the 
Brahma Samaj was a mistake, — that though they could 
not accept now, any more than at the time of their 
joining the Somaj, the dogma of Vedantic infallibility — a 
dogma, which, by the way, is not to be found in the 
Vedanta itself— they were, in spirit, and in essential 
doctrines, nothing but Vedantists. It was therefore 
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distinctly declared in the clumns of their journal, the 
Liberal^ that the Apostolic body, or the New Dispensa- 
tion Church, had returned to the Vedanta. This announ- 
cement was made on the 7th June, 1885, shortly after 
Keshub’s death, and presunmbly therefore in his spirit 
and under the inspiration of his teachings. I shall read 
to you the passage which contains it : “ Our Return to 
the Vedanta. need not say very much upon our 

return to the Vedanta. This is a known fact. The 
foundation of Brahmoism was laid upon the Upanishads. 
Although we have advanced, the foundation remains the 
same.’* 

Let it be known and rembered then in all our contro- 
versies, that Keshub’s Theism is Hindu Theism, a refined 
form, suited to the times, of the exalted Theism of 
India’s early teachers, and that Keshub Chandra was a 
true dcscendent of the Rishis, one who deserves the 
profoundest reverence of the nation as a reviver, 
purifier, preacher and organizer of their deeply spiritual 
religion. 


Frofu Bralnna-tailva ** 
130\, li.S. ilS'JS) 



COUNT GORLET ALVIELLA’S 
The contemporary rvoi.ution of Religious 
THOUGHT IN England, America and India 
(Translated by J. Moden ) 

London, Williams and Nor gate 7885 pp. 288 289. 


If the ceremonies instituted by Keshub, instead of 
being drawn from a single system of religion are 
borrowed indifferently from all, is there any ground 
for blaming him in this which is, in reality, a pledge 
and a proof of toleration ? The fusion of all the forms 
of faitli into a single religious synthesis, has been, in 
every age, the dream of many a large and enlightened 
of its time, Aristotle, Cleanthes, Seneca, Maximus of 
Tyre, Confucius, Kabir, the neo-l’latonists, the Authors 
of the Upanishads, the Sofis of Persia, as well as 
German Idealists and the contemporary students of 
comparative theology, have all shown the idcntit> of 
religious sentiment under the multiplicity of its manifes- 
tations. A few thinkers like Proclus, Janbilicus and 
Alexander Severus in antiquity, Akbar in India during 
the Middle Ages, and to a certain extent Auguste Counter 
in our own day, have even attempted to found a univer- 
sal religion — not, indeed by eliminating the differential 
elements of the principal forms of faith, after the 
manner of English Theism and American Transcen- 
dentalism but by commingling either the rites or symbols 
or the names and forms under which their adherents 
conceived the Supreme object of worship. 

Such, too, was the work commenced by Keshub, and 
if there is any difference, it is tliat the author of the 
New Dispensation succeeded in founding a religion. 
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while his predecessors scarcely did more than carry their 
syncretism beyond the sphere of individual conception. 
Roman polytheism stands alone, perhaps, as the only 
instance of an ultimate amalgamation of this kind, but 
even in that case, it was a juxta-position, rather than a 
synthesis of the various forms of religions practised in 
the Empire. It was reserved for the New Dispensation 
to offer os a Living Church formed, as a single concep- 
tion, with materials drawn from the most diverse faiths, 
and this is not one of the characteristics which contribute 
least to render its development so interesting to all who 
are engaged in the study of religious history. 



From 

CANON T. K. CHEYNE’S 
“The Reconciliation of Races and Religions.” 

{London, A. andC. Black, 1914), 

The greatest religious teachers and reformers who 
have appeared in recent times are (if I am not much 
mistaken) Baha-ullah the Persian and Keshab Chandra 
Sen the Indian. The one b?gan by being a reformer of 
Muhammadan Society or Chhrch, the other by acting in 
the same capacity for the Indian community and more es- 
pecially for the Brahmo Somaj — a very imperfect loosely 
organised religions society or church founded by Ram- 
mohan Roy. By a natural evolution the objects of both 
reformers were enlarged ; both became founders of world 
churches though circumstances prevented the extension 
of the Brotherhood of the New Dispensation beyond the 
limits of India. (pp.l89- 190). 

I do not say that Baha-ullah is unique or that his 
revelations are final. There will be other Messiahs after 
him, nor is the race of prophets extinct. The supposi- 
tion of finality is treason to the ever active, ever creative 
Spirit of Truth. But till we have already entered upon 
a new aeon, we shall have to look back in a special 
degree to prophets who introduced our own aeon, 
Baha-ullah and Keshab Chandra Sen, whose common 
object is the spiritual unification of all peoples. For it 
is plain that this union of peoples can only be obtained 
through the influence of prophetic personages, those of 
the past as well as those of the present, (pp. 190-191). 

f do not see, therefore, why v.e Christians (who have 
a gocd deal of myth in our religion) should object to 
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a fiiRion with Islam and Hinduism. Only I do desire 
that both the Hindu and the Christian myths should be 
treated symbolically. On this (so far as the former are 
concerned) I agree with Keshab Chandra Sen in the last 
phase of his incomplete religious development, That the 
myths of Hinduism require sifting, can not, lam sure, be 
denied, (p. 197). 


T. K. ChkyNe’s 

Reconciliation of Races and Religion 


“a moth loves the light though its wings are burnt. 
Though his wings are singed, he throws himself against 
the flame. He does not love the light because it has 
conferred some benefits upon him. Therefore he hovers 
round the light, though be sacrifices his wings. This is 
the highest degree of love. Without this abandonment, 
this ecstasy love is imperfect. The Lover of God loves 
Him for Himself, not for his own sake. — From ‘‘Abbas 
Effendi,” by E. S. Stevens, — Fortnightly Review, 
June, 1911, p. 1067. 

This is surely the essence of mysticism. As a charac- 
teristic of the Church of “the Abha” it goes back as 
we have seen, to the Bab. As a characteristic of the 
Brotherhood of the ‘New Dispensation’ it is pliinly 
set forth by Keshub Chandra Sen. It is also Christian 
and goes back to Paul and John. This is the hidden 
wisdom — the pearl of great price, (pp. 155 156). 



DR. P. CllATTHRjl’s 

LAST KLSnUI? ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 

8th January, 1931 

Albert Hall, Calcutta. 

(Extracts.) 

What is it that made Keshub so great — a question 
which has been answered by an American who stated 
that Keshub had pushed India a century ahead. I repeat 
the sentence to you and endorse every letter of it. The 
thought which he gave us, the principles of religion 
which he preached, the life which he led, have worked 
wonders in this country of ours, consciously or un- 
consciously. Keshub’s dream is the dream of to- day ; 
Keshub’s thought is the thought of to-day; Keshub’s 
universality of religion is the religion of the world to day. 
It is the most wonderful phenomenon of the world’s 
history that all the religious systems of the world are now 
coming towards a common meeting ground. Keshub 
pushed India by his thoughts and the force of his cha- 
racter, by the immense fund of life which he had in him. 
His message is, on the whole, the message of a universal 
federation— the federation of the saints, great men and 
prophets of the world. He conquered India by the 
immense force of character. He was a great saint and 
a prince among men. The new India will be born of 
Keshub’s dream. 

[From Advance, The Liberty and the Amrita Bazar 
Palrika of yih January, 1931). 
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PROF. RADH^RISHNA 

** So far as the potitical future of the world is con- 
cerned we have come to recognise that our hopes rest on 
the League of Nations, So also in religion. That can be 
achieved on the basis of what may be regarded as the 
League of Religions under which religions should live 
together. It is this kind of consummation that we all 
desire. This has been the idea of our Rishis. This has 
also been the idea which inspired Keshub Chander.’* 

since religiors could not be abolished 

and there could be no deposing of religions and since one 
religion could not dominate or subjugate another, the 
only way of bringing about religious unity lay in the 
way of a Spiritual Commonwealth, It was this idea of 
Spiritual Unity, which Keshub laid down, with remark- 
able emphasis and spiritual fervour, for humanity. 

** What strikes me most in Keshub Chunder’s life is 
his great idea of a world synthesis on a religious basis. 
If India is going to make any effective contribution to 
the international unity, it can only be on the basis of 
religious genius. 

[Ibid,] 

** Keshub Chander Sen died young, but he completed 
in the short span of his life the work of an epoch. It is 
not given to all men to be the leaders of mankind, far 
less to be the founder of a new creed. Keshub Chunder 
Sen was both. He was imbubed with a faith with which 
he swayed the minds of men. The religion which he 
preached had no elements of objectivity, but was a pure 
inspiration of the heart, to which the heart responds 
without looking up to the intellect for its guidance. 
Keshub Chunder Sen will be remembered by us as 
we remember Chaitanya rather than we remember 
Sankaracharya or even Raja Rammohan Roy. We 
remember him not with awe and veneration, but with 
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afTection and devotion. We remember his teachings not 
to discuss how far they are a deviation from the orthodox 
creed or bow far they bear resemblance to the doctrines 
of the Vedanta, but as a message of God-will and reli- 
gious co-operation* as attempt to bring Harmony and 
Peace into ihe world and to synthesise the nations of the 
earth into one single organization. 

[Advance^ 8 January t 1931 ^ 

Four decades havn passed away since Keshub 
Chunder Sen left his mortal frame. To most people 
of the present generation Keshub Chunder is only a 
historical personality ; but his great piety, his sublime 
teachings and moral magnetism still continne to in- 
fluence and mould our national life to a very large 
extent. Great men’* said Keshub Chunder, ** are men 
of great ideals.” Judged by this standard, Keshub was 
great not only in his own generation, but he is regarded 
as one of the representative men of the age. As a 
social and religious reformer he occupies a unique place 
in the history of modern India. As an orator he was 
unequalled in his days and held his audience almost 
under a spell. Humanity, f^ith and holiness were the 
essence of his character. The new church that he\ 
founded, the church of the New Dispensation, was based 
on the tenets of humanity. It is a church of synthesis 
and harmony in which the spirit of Christianity, the 
teachings of Islam and of the ^reat sages of Hinduism 
are held in equal veneration. 

Of all things Keshub Chunder will be held in the 
highest esteem for the stand he made against the dena- 
tionalising and disintegrating forces of the day. What 
is only superficial in Western culture, what relates only 
to the exterior of life, made a heavy onslaught on Indian 
life in his time, and Keshub gave a powerful check to 
these disintrigating forces. ‘‘Truth was not European*’ 
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said Keshub Cbunder. "and it would be a mistake to 
force European institutions upon the Hindus, who would 
resist any attempt to denationalise them.” There are 
words of wisdom. These are powerful words that have 
saved a nation in the past. We have need of this 
illumination to day. 


Liberty, 8th January 1931. 
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TCii I ^f^<( '®fiJ *ltc® 'strrf^'s 

(7ft ■'Sfff^ r,i^t^(7F ■sfr^i I 

WlW'l't^I ■f%'‘f^‘'52 (2t*^ (TfV^C^l (?f f*lf^^ 

'«rf%^ -^^11%^, ’TsitCWiI 

W^ (7f 3^ 3rf^ I (£|^ 51^ 

“^fc^ C¥»t^RSlf ^*Rt^ W't 

•'tf^C^ I (il^rtwr^ fH|%® (TltfTF 

^C«Tr^T5rRf ^^\'Q 

'q Rt^Ri ’tf^'i 

^%, wrr« ^rfk"® ’Ttc^ ri i 
(?HW 5^ wft^ ^ cwc*r!f (£ft?l'jf ^ '« Rsrtw 
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II 
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ttirf^ ^’W(7R '5f<t^, 
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«r^ ^'57 (Tf^c^i 
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I 

5iw ’sr^-^Tt't'a ^55 m 

■pff^t^t'i (2tr^ 1 f¥% (71 "nf^ 
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^ '«r«j^ 
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'*77^ %T I 
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^:?3i5ftrsr^ 5Tr«(^ I 

^f)- ^ I ^ C2r%<i 

^CWl 5f5, 'St^pi^et 

R?R I «fe«>ffl- ^ <2fd^'S ?l?fT(iTr^ 

'®rf%3ii'-i id I iicw 

Cff%« ’lt'9^ Tt?l I 
aWi ■d?f*fd id 

1 c^»r^ CT 'iit w?[ 

<£fn:‘f?t f«^ i£it '©fidTs ^tcfffit — “©i:^, 

^“’Tttf id, ii?5rii:<ra 3rf«ti id; nt'd 

‘il’Tdfff Wftt ^F’d; '®dwt? &t5; '^dCidW^f ^ dfelt 

'sfCii^^ if^^ Ttd i” '©dii ^TtiTd?!:^ ^f^csTit — 

’dl^, nt’l,” f^fltJR:^ ^fWil— i?W, Cd; c®t<i 

'srfSR fif^d d^, (71^ f^5ft(?f "WS l” (iiR 
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CdtdCd dt^^rfd tNdt^tdfl'-d ddtCWd "^Rtstd © 

< 

ddd dFfddtf^ I f%i cd <s!m 

^|%5dt? © djf^dl^KT 'St^td (Sf^ld 

Cdfdd5®Cd^ ttT5t^ dtld id^j ddd> 'tf^d dCdJ (ilt 
■^fldddd 'srdf'frd^ «R7fd 'srftfc'fd dtdl dsW ^^1%d 'srfd© 
"ff^'dT^t i^fddl I 
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^«{T iSt^ <fC^ C‘2til'ti ’I<<»tf^ 

I f^f*t '^fl»i'siC4^ 

’^ti?:iwii ■^'1 Tf%n i 

’^ffN'St^ (7?6^5tf%5rf^ ^ 1 

«f*ft5T 'Q ^0^^ ^ I <M*\ 

Ttw f^ff^ f%ir'^<i ‘n'^i^ “^^5 c^ Tl c^ 

^ I '^f?t^-f%’9n ‘2tt5 

^^tcs ^tft^ I 

'«1^ ■?Ff?[^n Wtr’t? »tf^ '^tptrs ’ttr^ ^rj I 

^ttl^ c^rtc® (Titc^ <2tt*i I 
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m '«t^ ^Sft^ ^5^?^ 'am^ «ltf^ 
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C' 2 t^*n 

sri TTto^ '*rtf^?l f^ratcs-; (Ti^^t^ ^wrw»ff%' ^^[j%- 
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•Staffs Tt TC5f '®t^t® 
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'9 ^ITtTTtT Tt^TtT 'sf^Ttf^ I 
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>5T1 ^’J5n;’*p C^^biifC^' ^- 
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“ClltCT (71^ <7^ TfITl 

■^ftltl ^1' Ittltl <2fCl1^S? I ^ftfl '5ltl 
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at^i, c^Ya1%wl, ^3Fsi, c®Trqf®i[, 'STt’Tfla^ 

<2r?1% 'ii^iS “>1^”® aFt<TlaRac«i <?I^1 

“ca af^ai cat«{ ^^ca, 

^t^*! ^5(f%3R >r*p5i f^Fia 
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^ft^T ^rrc?^ fTNl 'Q '®rf*(Itfw 

C’^'Sf^sF^ “^fsf’TjlsI 5T?^t<l 

^ 5^^ I” 

‘^t ^5T '^C«Tf5^ tfC«T WC^ 3lt^ <2ttft^ 

^C^tl 'sitW I 

A^' 3T»5^P§ ■^f^Tt'ft 

l^^rtt I I2t'-f1c^ 

f^t^ Tf^Tvs ^<1^ I ^'41^ art^-’i'srlw 

gc’frt-^tTisri i 'siw 

f4w! f^Tf^ AT'- '5fJf^< ^ 

®Ttf4?7R 1 '2tfPs‘5f5 ^«t%fstJ75 'srf^l^ 
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-iit ’t‘r»5[ ^-Trsft^iTif 

I a wi 3rt5fi *ptprt««c^ c^C3f^ 
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3[ii(i-7pifS7 7(t(;5[ (3^ Jj^ i2ff5^ I CT'*t^t>C<if<t 

st^S'®^ srf^s-TRt^^ ^?511 (M^ >si^] 

\Q 3f5jf^ <2t^ csll I 

"SltlW Tl 3rt'S«-’l5ttCW 

7l»5tt5l^1 ^ I ^ItRl 



( ) 


(Sister WA\(^ «t^ 

^RsH I ^«Ra f^^sf 'S(^^?:'i 

tlfRc'S'l I ^ 

■^f?i^ilC'-i '«itf*f ?i1^-^5rt?;^ <2rf%ki ?i1« I 

«H’!t«(CT'a '2fi:^j'¥ 5it»(C'^'ft c^ 

^^3ii3i ■4'ft’ir«f?[, t^T'a «t?i (2rf^« 

»Tt^ 1 C¥itf^ “tfe^ •attSft'tl 

3rt^»r^ “ftwc"^ 

^2fl%^ I '®[tUt^TlW 

^5f^( 5f^ff( Cl ^^“fctf-f i2tfft^( ^CT'T, ^^fcs 
'sr^^ c2f5it«i ^t^i I 

“^'9 f^3[f^il fK ^f3fj[t^ ^«ttf^ ('Sf’ft'^ 
(ii^ 3f^i(^->5tc^^) iri^ ^1 1 fff^'i 

Jit’ll '9^ ’(t^l t^t<l 

5?1 1” 

f4' cwf«ic^, 

t^t'I <Tf'S^1 Tt^t I ^t<l ft^t'a ^ 'Q 

I 

'5rf1%*tT?fn <211% 5T^J (71 

ttflH ’Itwft (Dyson) ^3^ Cl 3^5^ 

'®ft^ •fC^> (.4'^«1 Conjugation of the verb to think 



( -« ) 


I think; We think; Thou thinkest; You think; 
He thinks; They think— ^Tfsf I 

I 

I 1%^ (m ^‘5fc^ 

< 5 ^ ^ 

I 

C«Ttf%^ ?(C»5^ »ff%! f^iltf^ I 

5r?5^c5tt f^^Jl 51?;^'^ 

^f?lC^f%«T I ‘5^’f 'STTTt^ 3Jt^-’7rtW 

d ^sr, ^3^1 '5i^jt^’9<P ^f^?tf|5r 

^ I 

1%1S 5p5i:^ CWI 

»lt^, 7r^25f| 

<2ff%il^ I f»ic^ ^^1 w ^?il 

^c^st W€J (2fM fw^ #C« 3T^?t^<2t^ 

f% 5i^CVR WW ^ 

'St^ 3R71 ’T^ 

'2tf% ’tu? I ^ c^5ri 



( 


) 


it 

fgcT vj] I ^t«(W wti:’r5i 

»f1% Wt^f^?l1 I 


-®^: ® 
0^0 


\s >T<<stt3T— <2r«t«! «(«rrtir 

5F(7f JHTf*ff^-'« JRtrW a 

'srtH wtf’Hii 'Si::^, #i<ir^ 

g5Tg?:«ft ^fsitwg 5fc«(T ^it^-Jiirtc^ 'sr®!^ 

^%ri I eg cg% 

-sf^g gffwrfl^^, ^sfJT VC? I gtc’Rgi eg ’tggt'^gtge^ r^h 
g^fk^c«i^f, ofc^'lg ’rtgfgcg cg^ gtge^g '« 

g^Ttwi 'eg ^gi gf^gtfk^, ^^gt'Q g^ii gig ^ti i w-wzt 
eg ggcg '^rtglegg f%f% ® ggfcs? 'sig^g^ gfgsgig ^sg^ gc^g^gtgt 
cg% isrgg j^^gl ^f^gtt%^ i eg^^ e^^ ^tegg '®rf^ '®rfhFfg 
gFfge^g i ^t^tgi gt^glf^ gfgu®g gl, ^tgt's 

^■gfggi ms 'Sitsfgtfgg '«rtg^^1 figgg gffgc^ ^ I gweg; 
'®fcgg' egfg^ '^gt^ f^egg i ^g^fg gigi-ggtr^ 
g'agrwg ^geg wrfgtgegg eg gg sfgri 
f^, viigg g?ri gfg ^1 1 gtgi-ggte®fg '-gf^ gtgTgg^eg 



( ) 


<2h5 5}^ c?^ ’Tt^ I «rt?r 

^ :?|r|^c|^ ^H-jpTfUW^ '®rM’ I 

’t’-sTt^r '«rnr5 

■^f1%¥) src^ I C‘r<<W?l'fl '«^N 

^f^firs i2tf%7(ti5^t^ f^fltri uq^ vSfff»n 

f#nn f^f^r ■’pfk^ I ^ 

'SPT%ffR:’r^ W*l 3Tt?^tfw 'si'^ivr'^^'^ 1?^ 
■^RuaflJTl, '®I?:WC4^'^ ^*ri I WI 

'«rf5rai ^fSnrf^ ’PPJ 

f^t>r i ar^l^ c«fc^BRt<t 

cnt^f^Twi^ f%pc^ ’itsrm c^*n 

'2tt5 >l<FCe1^ ’1’'6tC5 

I ^r?R gm-jRtcw? c^ 

g^pst^T 'Q 'srtw '»raf^ 

5f^t*f^ '®prf<fn«i (?f wii^ '55^% 

'4^? Wf^f^ ft'Sf?! (2f^C<[ <2f?^ I 'Sf'^'ir^srr^ ffs STtW 
?lt3S ^ I C5^t^' twtl^ 'B^S^I^WOT 

I 4^ 3FC^ Ttf^1 

'*fj^t<r ^r^’s sr©tor*f i ^'SFn^sttii 

(7T ’RUSI f^lf^ 'Q 
TUrt^tT f5(^ 4'5^1 '5rtw?%j ^51 ^(^y|f^«r i 



( ) 


(2M% 

Tt-srt^ IwW^icwi <2tt^ 

wrrRrff ’^V'- 

’Infill I ^t<n »r4f.?rt «ft^ '2t5fiT® 1^: 
<(Ct5 <2t^’9^C^ iT) 

'Spsmrfr f|(?R i ^ ^liTf 

’srRratf^ I ^rft=r^ 

cwi '«rt?^ ^rlsf «£i^ c^ WT f»ffV? ^c^?rt 

3Tt^*( ^-^isttw 

f^’Tc^ <2t^;:^“5T '«(t^«i 5rtt I 

<^1^ >r«5rf3r ’rf^^<?rt3ft^ Trf^?i ^ <?H^5car^ 

CfTf^tk^T I ^ 5y*5tt3r *2f<?t?[ 

‘ii^ <2f55 5i:%^ i 1%^ 

f^#i Tfw I ‘2f«t5i, <r<f»rr«iT»ra ’Tft<^, f^€ti, 
’Tfsir®^ 'f#?, 

3l3^f% Tl '®rC^t3Ff% (autocracy) I ST^ 

cwr 5n:«(F^ i art’c- 

5i^?c^ 51^??:^^ 3R:«fT ’flwi 

^ ^t’s-^Rtcw i2f^ T^-^ 5rr^ i 

3rt^5|^tc<f^ 'srtwc'^ 

’ft^ mi ^st ^5151 1 5Ff|r?:?i5^, a?ii- 

*[^(31 ''itf’nn 3c«Rt^t^Rt^ <ii^«n 

5^5? sr:^ (il ^Vfc45 <fTTs? 'SIR 5lf^ 



( >59 ) 


f^FlWl Ttfl’ 'BltFn '«rt5^‘t 

^ >i«r5 I >f<fitwi <2t^ 

5^^ ^ I >1^1 #t^jrsi ^it-^ >rtf^iri 

I «r#5f%<l ^1 Tt conscience 

'ffsfCe 3f51?«fr^ W 'sitW^ I 

3T^t^ ^ic^r t^c^jf ^t?:*( I 

f^?rr*f a 

3'N->j3rrc^ >s\^ ^ i <5^ ’i^attw 

'Sf’fcsf CUT' ^ oifc^^rf«f^ cJi^rt^itw i at^- 

’isit^wa ^ facTT^R ^ i” csrf'iT?^ <2if^^ 

“7fft< arf5['Q% >?w fwf i...‘>3?t^ 

Tiff'S 5|tf^ I 

ci|^ "fa <tC^ 5R:«fJ C'^m 3Wi®t5T ’T^sfe 

afe^; TtSWSi (71^ ®1^ WtaCJi ’ifa'PS TfW5 ww 
^e^5rf^ c£R? art^^si i 'tt^ai (TRst 

cflTata >rwf^^ ac^Wfjpi ^<ir5f frs c2rt%- 

fWiTra TtTf1 ^TfC^ 
^1 Tfac® '®rf%<£ftil '«l«tTt faT : 4< l 

•'lapr'^ f^a TT^i sic?^ i ^iTTia 

’T^'^TQ f^cacra i i2t<!fCTt^ 3WTtfw^*i 

9lh5(’fc‘(f ’«r5m 511, f^ar- 

ar^ffc'na i” • 



( ^* ) 

<11^ ’rft<^ I 

31^^ ^^flral csli i 

(Sf^o f%Tl «(C^^ 

‘2f|3rr*fT ^ fl^r^ ^c^3f 3^1 1 w 1^5 -ill <jc^ 

c^t^ro (2tw*tj 3Ti^ I c^i »ttc3 ms 

I ^t’fl -^tf^^l ^fel 1 

1%^ TT#5: sr^f^ 'sra 

"*t4 ^\ I gtc^^ri I 

^^'3 I 

‘Jt^' %:fR I ^-353rti:w^ ^si '«if?^ir^ ‘Jr^’ 

3i3itc^ f|«! I 

3ff«iPit«rr^*R 4 3m 'srf^^: (mi's f^ ^n i 

1m cm^^csr^ <£tc^5srt^ spcf^ srt^- 

’rr<(t^*Rt >2tf%f5rf*f ms “n^ ^f%fi, gt^-’i^rti:^^ 

•stlfN 3ifN ^lf^l 

«i^i gt^->t3rrc^ ’m «t^*i | 

31^1^ ifiT'ssrsi f%:^<ra ^ i cm^- 

52f f^if^nrn:^ :— 

“^fei (Tff^ 5t35-3i3itt^?f ’i3rt^- 

^i[[ii 3rt3j I 3r5jf?i ism'^ 



( ) 


'Bfid’Sf 'Q fsTslt^l «RI 

'srwfe^ R^«iic«i>^ '5i1% i...>rt*rr3C«i '®rln «£i^*f 

'«t^ >^^51 ^?:<R ^ri I <ii9R (?rt^c^ 

'srW!?r? 

<£r^t*f =rt I ^1 

511^ I (7f ^ ^fl¥l (7i^ ^5lC^ 

'®rt^^ ^tf 'sia 

«ttc^ I. . .” 

c^-f^53ff f%=pi8 <m^ 

^t«ft<IC*t^ tfWf!:i 'Slt'^l'!^ ^5? I <2f^ 

1%f^ CT “^fiprt^t^Rtw ('srtsral '«it1^’wf^ 

^rti^r f|5i) 

sft^i:^ '5rr?*!b^ ■^*1^ f 

^rsrr^^ 

>R5t JltWtfW 

W! ft^ '« 

Ff^^T, ^8 Tt^ ?t^ ’TSK^ 

’i^jftora ^i%irt?:5?T, c£i^? 5rt%:^ ^tc^ni ^rtw 

’I'siM*^ c^ Tt^ I ^Ffwr^’TsrfiiBr^ 01^ >it^«rf^ 

^ w?ra ww isrf^F^ T^ ^fF^, w*tl ^ 



( ) 


I ^%1 ?[tf^c® '^i 

^ 1 , ^^1 l ” 

c¥^«T af’^f^c’fit *r^JTT*R ^^1%:?rr*( 

^^if'^lVs lilt 

’^r<’ «ftf^ 5ii 1 '#t3^t^ '^i 1%f5p«»^ii55« 

"ffifc®*! 5T1 1 '5if?f 

f&i(7P ^fel ^ I ’5;^ 

’I’'«fl¥ *m°5tt5f STCT 

cwc*f^ t-ff^-^ 5Tf*(f:ic*t ^ i^Ttwc^ 5i»£tt5i 

v2t^«i I fk^'S ^sSTf^f 

<s^H I ff^ Tt^<ii 

C«1t^'5 'Sfgi ^rttt#fc^ ‘sit^-^wfcw '^f^t'tstil 5!^'5tl5l’ 

f??n <ii^ '^'rt^ ^i;<i^ I ‘it c^^Q 

Cast'S ^flt'Usf ■^tfff I (Tl^tc^ 

■=Eft^ I t* 5jc»r^ 'iiw^ fe, 

5^0 f|^ ^ I 'Tv^ti::^^ 

■^ff^'\5 ^5ft#?1 <?R^l (TH 

^*^'8 "^^nt*! 

'Q 51?^ =ll '®t^t 15tf^¥tfe^ I ’IWt^ 

••3(!^mii 3t^->i5[fw (^rt’T ff Jit'S ^t^cira c*t^ 



( ) 


W?F csh I 3lJrl*fl'« f3f5»f 

'SRrssf ^§1^ (?fcaf 

^^tfitsd c^li ^fetfesi^ I 

t' ^ fssf ^stc^ %«T5I I '«mi 

^»{iT cffc*f«i f-ff^^ 5rt«rf'!c*t^ ^ K c^«tW3f^ 

(71 Tt5rt% fS^.'Q 

Ffec^ '^ffl^ '« ^f^<l i2rt'f’f*l C5Kl ^¥rf^C»R I 

^ir<!»«. 5iC3r fsrfii's 

^'s^tf^i-^rf'sii-Jisrfw sit^r f??ii ^ ’rrfm 
'2fl%^1 I ^t<i'-i)^^=ii-gr(^-’i5fT^ c^ 

'«rt?4c^ ^?rl '^Tt^ C5ll i 
f^'(S’5 sTSTt^f fit^*! '0 ,<2t5t5 

'ft’ft'i I ^ 'Q f^>r .'»rar^ 

5f%3! ^Tf^irl (75l?il, 

firafsi's ^1, tl%?rl I 

cii^ «(i^ w '0 I ■ f^5t3 

^f%U5 Tf^ >1'^ 'Sft*! 

I ^1 c^l^ att^, =n .CTf^0 

^rawt^Ti^, ^ >P5rn;w<i— 



( ^8 ) 


=n, I ^ 

’Rtcwi ^?TO I <ii^ ^«T5ra 513 1 

'^f'^r#!' ^tv- ;gt^pr®^5f tI 

-st^*i c^ w^{ 5i3i-5RTcw^ '«r®]^ 

I ^^'«1C^ CT^C?r^ (?ft^5l1C35^ 

f^C^IJT I 

3rt3i->i5it^w^ ^f^^jt'S 'iit 7i’^5it5( CTt^*ti ■^i::<R i 
'2f^'S«tT:^ Tfitii cuh 

5?t5n '3wc*ra c^t^ ^t^rt^^ii 

I i2f'!R5; 'tri^ '^rc^rtwfsrfsi 5r%i “ii^? Ttf^l (?fc*t^ 
^f^’Ti m I fwti^ 

^finil c^f^5i3Ttw 5i5(t?^ ^t'«^1 I cW5gf 
'«f>It«f?I*l ff^lF '2J^*f I '4^' 

^f^iroi I 

(?[ lifsfer %[ 5ri I cffc»f<i ^w^ijpcwl 

'Q Tfftrst^i 513^5^ 

I 5i^?r c?%i '5it?R:‘^<RC^*r 

^lleT I c«p*ftin:Trc‘(<r •sm >^5^ 

^ I (?F^5 <rttl^ '=rtc**ftsTC5i<i ^ «ii^ 

(?fHN??Tr<fC^ (R ^rsicg f^T'fWtC^ '^CSR I 



{ ) 


<5^ ^ f?^ii I <iit 

(Tfc^fl f%ffl <2tf^ 5lt ® I <5^ 

5fl^^ fk^ I cmsf^ ^t^<rl t^tiT ?f^, 

'«lTf^ ^ ^ i 

C5t5rtw?[ 5f^u^ ^ ^ I 

<iiPm^ c^t^ flc^n I >i«r5t^ 

f^?i, ^sjTtf^r^^ 

'Q JJC^^ •^eii<2tf^^ I <5 >1^ ^4 «2R5T 
l^<rf% 5 r;^ ^fe1 f fS^t^ win I 

^r«1 'Q ’ff^f^rri <2fl% 

I ^f4iitr^ 'li«it^ cwf^c^T 

'Q 5fki^ <2ff% T<Tf?1 CVftt^ ^ ill I C^- 

53? c^5T 'srf^ 

I -ir^fc^ c^5r« Tt?rt^ OTC»t^ ?tw~ 

^ '« ^f% 14'®’^ f^u® ^ I '®rt<i 

CT ^tc^ '®t5;tcs 

^ w«T ^«n '®1^1 

c^t^f wiT ^ c^, ?5 fiS^i ^t%t‘f[ sii I 

'®itc«it55n ■sn^f a c^f-tTO 

’^tf^ ’f'sit^ lilt 1%:^ ^ t 

f^ff^ ^ ^ <ss^ f¥i1# >r8?t‘5f?i 

^9rf^ 5f%(;31^ '5|’f«n ^t3R*l ?Pflll1 i£l^ (?R I 



( ) 


^f«=[?ii ic^*T ^(t^, 'srrsrfc'R ctfc*r^ ■5i%it%’f^ ^■^'Q 

^«fj ^5f3R'i 1 WT ^ 5j^*(j 

f^CR '«d I ^t?lT*lT 

<jq^ ^xsj^i cTprsfii ^i::^ i 

•w 'tt^ *2Prf^ I 

'2tf%^t^ I ‘c^t^r^i 

^C3[^ 

'8 C5\5i??:'« 5^^¥i c^t^ifcifa “8 ^tsit^ ’5rcw%f?c^ 

5fk3!^ 'Q^vt 1’ cf »|^6'^ 

tTfi? '^ca^ I cff% '« ^*JT f^ai^ >i's^ 

^^'Tl <i}t ^«rf^ '5(Wfini ■aFf^^ 

“ In handling this rather delicate part of my subject, 
I must avoid all party spirit and race antagonism. I 
stand on the platform of brotherhood and disclaim the 
remotest intention of offending any particular class or 
sect of those who constitute my audience, by indulging 
in rabid and malicious denunciation on the one hand and 
dishonest flattery on the other. 

'sit^r?, >ii^ isjfg -sitfsi ctT^ 

’I'SEfftC^^ Tl ’IC^ 8^TsT®t I 



( ) 


I CTt^'Q wt1%sr 

'5j^f«n ^ri, osWW8 ^ I cvft^ '«*! 

'srtcf , '«rt®, 'srtc^ • 

^ <2rf% 

CT, 'A c?c*t^ >i5rtcsf c^f^a 

c^rr^ 'sftcf, ^‘ftt ^ 

'®f^l ^*11 WtC'S 'sit^ ■^?[ I ^C<fC*f?I 

c^rr^ ’^’Tfc^r^ ^ ^1 ^ I (71 ’5’ti5! wftnrtc^, 

-nt^^itcw, ’5^rti7ii 5j^ ■jrt‘^^1 ^ <n^ 

5(^1, '^I^'il^ ( As a fox a native should always be distrusted, 
and treated with contempt and hatred, ) c«'il(.<f'Q 

^«*t1 5H I (TT^ 

TfiTra wsm ^2ff%1^t5rf^ti'i '« (?^tf^i7rt^‘^ i 
c^W5 (TT^i:^ ^1715 

(7FFC5 TilTra 513^ ^sfte I fW, 

’Sp^ri A^t. (Tf '^tlTi 31 1 (71 (JFfC^ 

'SCS 43s — Once out of temper he rants and raves, and 
inflicts the most cruel and barbarous torture on his enemy 
to gratify his ire and is even some times so far carried 
away by his passions as to commit the most atrocious 
murder. 'STS^^ (331:3 3t3i:3 (7R3 (TTfC^ 33 313 43t 
<11%^ 313 (71^3 3fk3 ^3 | 

AZa^l^ (7rtl7F3l ^^3t'81ir3 (3 33 313 3t^1 ^«3tCW3 ^ 



( ) 

This fear, 

be it said, is not the fear due to a superior nature but 
that which brutal ferocity awakes. 

sr:*!; w, f^i 

'5(t5r<ii a I '®ii3iTfTn 

■w c^tc 9^ ^r^Tc?^ i 

We are a subject race and have been so for centuries. 
We have too long been under foreign sway to feel 

anything like independence in our hearts. Socially and 

\ 

religiously we are little better than slaves under 

such circumstances all the higher impulses and aspira- 
tions of the soul must naturally be smothered, and hence 
it is that though educated ideas rebel, and organised 
communities of enlightened men often protest, the general 
tenor of native life is a dead level cf base and unmanly 
acquiescence in traditional errors.” 

c^^ 



( ) 


^?Str(TI^ ’?>2i’it^ I 

fwc’T^ (£1^? «?tt}^ f^f% 

^¥1 I 'SftC’lf^^ 

^rt^f^i cwf^ I ’BfWOT ’mtr?T ?FC*ii 

^Itu ’I^^ttsi '<3 f*W 4 ^n 

'5rf*r?r i 'wtft^i 

'^ffl’^t^ 'SfC^ll C'JttWt'?! 

I 4^? sjc’ 55 (;<2t^‘rf^ ^t?pi f^'®ati 

^t«R ^tfS^lTCW, f^CSr^ f5^1 'Q 

'Q '«rtw4c^ ’tf^l 

^fi^ftcsi <<5^ '^rfft^'Sti 

'2ff'^ ^<Rt^ 

I c^ ?t^, Tff^c<i (TT ^t?N 

•^<1 ^ I ’Tf#^ti:^ 'm‘ ^RllIW (?I 'SfT’^^'t^ >ii'^? 

f^>f ^»{JTtc^i 5f%c^ ^ -^ti, (71 

-nfc^ *1) I ’ft’^Ttf^ '^f^«fl 

(7r*ftc^ Tl ^tlt^ ^®l C'2t^*f1 ^C^, (7T<(tt5? 

wtf^ nrc^ in I (7i«in7f 

T^, (TT'SitCil (?fc*f^? ^i7rt«n^C*t ^£1^ ^U5 

^f^^n '«f?rii^tc® “nos, ‘'^c^ 
in I ^Wcfi iT^ti? '^?tir®t5 
<?{ ^jfgsn® ’^fflinot^ c^st^m ^rr® ^^pf^tc^, 
(Tit ’tf^iitcnt 'si^i^tcw^i 



( ' 3 ® ) 


I fvf^ri So 

(ii^F^^'f c?f9|;i Pf-spi 'Q ’^f^tii i2rl%1t« 

'«f'(wlt'i-3m-375[r^c^ (TfRcs I 

’1tftnr*T*t'{ sf%"s C^g1 ^it^, ^^*’1! ^ I 

(?\ ITtlt'I r.qtc^ 

^Cr[ ^rr? I c^vf^i a’ifr.»7 »n?, Tf>i*tt'9 

^ I ^^\*\ v°N^fc^fi ■^sitOT 

istrsjl'S '« r:2>'K;[|'if;?t?ft 7f;il?;w?! 

’T«’(tir 5;fr.^ 'q ’tia ^tfw^ i 

c^vf^ii ^tf’[?til%'n I (yr^,r.'^\c^ »)t^, 

iTt'^ri (A i')t5'c'« «if5>2rfFs 

'®ltTt 'Tl, ■^f?ITfC'jR *ft^^ 

2 rr^*ttf%(:« 5,1^ i 

»fr5f^m w.^ ^ sitt? 5(1 “^iitfe^?!, 5(1 ^w!m:5(<i,. 

5^:?^ '®r5fc^r*f f>«T 5{i, ^^5 ^ ^s\ 

'^(’f^SJ ^ 'sitf 1% ^f?,C 5 I '^Tt'^lr^ f^Ff<( 

'srt’Eit^ I ‘iit '^it'^tc's-^ 'sr55[fc^^ f^cgtlt 

^^i(1 I ^1^?(1 5pft^ ^ >4 5(^5T ^It5( ^C^,. 
^(^19 5n:5( ^ic5( '5ri%^ 1 C'^t^'fi 

fk^ '9 I f^tt^i ^1%^ >11^ ^mf^s 51^ 



( ) 

'3 1 JTi I >i5rtc^ wff«c«’?f 

5Ttf^^ sPicii 1 f%t^- 

f^ Ptll^CWtf ^<11 'ii'^ 

Jiu; ^-j ■^sTJt't^ «il;cs 'itnij;'5ii 1 

Wff'SCS^ '•ftf^C’s I 

fiiC®??! <Ff!;5 f'^C^ ^i;)^ »llcfel 
I '«tr<i ^t?:F f%cw *iti:fei «fiTr?j 
^Ti ^5C5i-'i '®(f'i f<p|jr5 ^'M1 1 t^jcs ■®i'f\pi'3rtc^ 
(7^^ '«rW5 ^,ri<[ '^''liflvi ^1 fii'^itsC'' '5l5;t<t ’‘i^t*t*t?l 

'^^I?''‘f3 ^if'tc^ ‘Til (5^ 

^irtr.tf?! f-'fi’-T's jRii?? '«(-5T^ I 

tllT' ^fs^rJ «r$ ^tC'Sf'I 

I T'5tfc*fr( ^r^'?l!^| Ifllj 'Sltfelfwc^ I 

f^(j%T: r^sC^F fsf.l "<Ff^C5 C5l| 

wi’rit^]i, tr'St^r f‘i^i 'q ^^rac^'i^ ^if«{*Tt^ 

'®itf^1, c<T '8 c^tfj^tfti'Sl 

^N'SUC^'I fsH 'Tr''‘W>1ifsf''iC^' I fV? 

Tsfilf^ W (2f sj^'sfi?} ^Ifet 'SJfftH'il ^iflC^T W 

?t'ii trsf^q, 'fi-f; c^F 

C5§1 *fl^ '2|ff%, ifjT' '^- 

'^t f^?f^ ^ I 



( >0^ ) 

'^'^’ 'Sfff^'sral 

f^tfft f%fV® 5ivni 'Sffsf^ 

'« I '®i^ 

>PF9r ^ ^?rtff«T, WTt^i 

srff^^i I ^5KiWf( fk^ c^ 'srW^i 
'SC^ "5^ ^ifk® pfW5 fl^, 'X'^N 

5^ «Tff^ I c^ wi ^t^iwsf 

W7t Tt^i c^ ^1i'=rf3 *ff%'^ C'Sf't'ti 

sn, (Tpmsif ^5-1^ '®R^t^rt3R:^ 

(7[ JI^ f^irl ’IjFCT'I 5f^ "stJ^tCffl W*p I 

'« 1wfc^ '^rf^’Ft^ 

f%l% a o'ft^'n Tfkr^, ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ 

tt??F '^it’T ^f^'5rl '®(tfkn ^F'^w*? i 

(2f«*t^f ^ I (Tit 

^^(tfwtft^C^t ^t*5r1 ^t*RTT 

ff’^tw 'Q 'Sfti:^ 1 

^?T1^ Jitt> i^^t* 

^t^^lT'S ^itt I 'SC^ '^it ’It^Kftf ^ '^l^Tl 

'SRTPF^ ^fktflc^^i c’ft^crr^f wrtii 

'SK^ I (TH^E^ ^t ^Kl f??F 

fwi 1 'ii^? ^rrf^ ^ 



( ) 


>r*rt^ «rf >2t5i?[ic< f^«Tt^^ i 

'Q ^'tftr®ic'o ^i^itw 

'S ^ I C^»1W^ ^I5f 

^U5 I ’Tfsp (Punch) f^’^R t— 

Big as lion or small as a wren 
Who is this chunder Sen ? 

51^^ f^i:^f<i?i 
3TfsFf<!. 

I Tf5rt^ ^5(5n <<3 

■sri'^'d (iT' 1%f5»t 

’Tft^'tfe^, k^lus CWT 
ft1%1 ^1^-- 

%j I (7f ’m fw^rt - '=1(51^11 

I Tf’^ri ^ifMi 5 t^5I I 

'«r5]^ I 'siRtfw?;^ 

'5fc^’»pl (?i '«it5Ri trR*n^ 

^t 1%® R ^n I ^’R ^^1 <2mi R^c«i c^’^- 

i2tf%^H 5ft«t1 ct^ *n^^5T, W 'srtT^ 

Tt^fttf 'Q ^T^Ts^Rl '5[5r«^ 

STtf^R I 5T^3j^ ^I'ft^ 

— National life National consciousness 



( «» ) 

•fl? ^5^ I '=i1’rtw^ 

'2fG5lt^ ^ <sim I 

fq^Itr® ’Tt^ a C»R '«IC*I4 

■rt’iCT? cfN I c^ ’tf^'Q 

'®rWi?f^ '®ri'^^b^cis?^ I '®itf^ c^ ''rfsitof^ 

fWTt^l '«rfC^, W C^ '“TfsitOT 1w 

'»rt^^, c^R55^ <2f?t?Tr '®t^ 

’8ft’tt^?il c?*{ I '®rwcwi '^tDff^iwT? 

c«Hwr^ (?ff5ic5 I 

’iN'Sttcsf c^^5af <ii^“ '^t?( '®if5’M 
^#5^ (71^1 I (TT 

1%t% (2ff®^ '®lt5l1UT^ 

<2t^l5^ ’tf^l I 

(?F-R^ 'Sim ftit i 


•; — 



arhr-^»nrlw 's '«wtTr 

F%1 I ’TtCfPt^ 

I ^’fiSTlbF 511^% ’FfN C5^ 

wc'^ 1 gt^fi*(^ fit? c^ '8 

'Stf^’ftw 5f?fif^ ^Ff^l 31W?7^?1 ^ fit? <2t5t? 

I ^i?[i5^fk-^?5-5|^fti;^ '«itfK 
'SJC^I C®81 I ^1 

f^ 51^ ^%l U5T^ ^Wt<t ^ 

Tf"Wi! C®^ C?^^5af <?\^ ^CTstt 

'*155^^ ^1i?il 5n:«fT ^wn- 

'2ff%^t^ csh I ^twl 

^c*(j c^ %, ^ 

5t^-5T5rt^ ’Tf^ll csh I ^I'foTC^ 
f^^i?C’»p3r ^5':! csl^ I w <2tf^ 

^'ir^ ^1 1 ?[t^i (?• c^h j c*! C5h 

3T5t?i'Q '5^^ -sirc^ I C58tt ^f^- 

C^S? I C^ ^C«f 5T!W:^5l 'Stfsil ’Ff^ f^^t%9t5i, 

vX^Af^ CT l^cn '£S?^ 



( 'OA ) 

1%^ 1®^ '®(f% ^ 

'^fN®fi Wf f^^itfli::^^, ‘2t^c5r 

I '5rf% ^'5 I '2|«t^ 

T’fl %i, '®rt^it^ w 'sraJ «('^ ’i^®! f^«fjl I 

'«rt5[t^ w, «(’55f<F?[ tsicw^tu f^’frt 

^!5j 7r®j -STtCI I 

^3^1^ (2t<?t5r ■^«n fw^i i c^ 's 

£t^ 

,?FC^ I (£1^ ^ ■»t?t'®^^^-3t^' 

*HtW^ ^5^(1 I 71^1 '« 'Sl^l^ f^lf«r® 

^%:®I =^1751^ 

I ^-^t. c^^r^s’ fiTC®^ f^5t<i-^f%i7f 

1 ^n 5j^c| 

^ri, ^f^u® ^c<rQ ^ I '^^(T® i£i^ 5|'«'c«5f 

(Tff^CS ■^^n I *(!:’5^ >1^1 

'®rfc5, ,'4^ 31^^ i (2tf%^ ^Ff^ 

3tt^ .i%t^ "¥^3^3^, 7[^ff (^^<[51 Tl'Sy 

> ' ■• 

.3IC^, ^’tr®^ 31^ fi^Sf fi^w '5lf^C<[ 

CH^®I^l3I-f^i;^F3ItI ’r¥«T 3i'®F I Si^pf S}*?^ 

'2tf%^'® I >1^ f^«(t3t I C^i^S 

'W’fr®^ 3m ^f% ^ '?tfi3;'^'5 ’R^ff >2(ft3i 



( '3'^ ) 

^1 1 '®Pit’2Pfif^^^i c2rl%^ ^'«'iri 

I 'sft^w '«t??:'«?t ^tf}^ 'Q wi'tiii #^sT “nfe?! 
^wc® a ‘Sff^lti ^fl[^tf|c«iiT, ^1 

fs^ srl^; ‘^^ST ’TSJ’ 

'SWl f^-»l9r^L4^ ’tf^l C5^ 

I f^=l (?{ f^'J? 

>faj, ^1%T fe!rf%??i 'stf^'^nf^ *(r?(tr5 

'«f^i^ 'Q f%f%^ ’R:5r «(c§^ <71^^ ^ 

f^w >i^r, >r^ 

f^XWCtnf ^«J5T ^Ff%?Jl STt^ 

(Titf^ wi f^X3t*( '«rt5p7F «(*^- 

'Q TOXf^ "srWOT 

I 'arf^^rrtw ’i^ai 

'SH^^ ^¥l f^W ^f^TX3 f^«f (?Pt^ntt5C®OT 

JJ^T, ’rlwtiw 

I ’^cara '2ff^ ^?i1 w ^st?:^ 

’t’*r c^tt^Ri i 



(Dr. P. Chatterji P)^^) 

(TiCill '« *!’ 55 r$ 

^xz*\ 'sffBcf (?f '5t^r.^ ^T^<i 

'=rl?3t5^1 'f\m '«(Tf^ uq >]^gi 
■^«t1 I 3lt^-5RfW r.W5S (7I?:^tl 
?r:ji ^t%, (2t(3t®tl^f 

CTfsf I t£i^f5 T®^ ^1 

3Fi5 I ctI 5lWl^ 

<ftt«i?:^ (TPt^ 

^1 1 c^»t^^s' (?R 

c9[f<F, 3 pI 5 'sri^irPfC’t^ 

I ^PhC'® (71 

<iPmtc*i ?tf^l '9*1 '^fira f^??^ 

^CsTf^sn ^f^C® 1 

^rp[ *31:^1 C'*P»fW (TRTTS €1^ -sittf^ 

?n:sf ^f?t I >ii|i‘n ^ i, 

^f%1^fw»R;^ ?n:<(i «irf3 c^ 

^|?f«f (2t?PtPf® (TP’^^PS (7!Z7r?[ ^sT^I 



( ) 


CWpIC'S (?( 1?:^ i2K«T; ■ 

(>) (Progress'), (^) I ?rtT«T-^t^'*l ^sf- 

t%^?r 'a (Sffpi-^’fr* 3R-|^^1»f f^i’isf i 

ifillS "51^ I ^^1 '®i'5t1^ 

C^1»T« 'H'5‘5 ^9(Tl 

’if'^, fwt^, <Ff^ ^1, CVff*)U5 <11^ 

<ii^? “>fr5IS2'” '^151'^ 

I ^|5lf*l 5t?.‘*5l^rM^t^ 

Synthetic Philosophy I *1'®!“ 

ifl^ ^ ;js^ ^f?r I C^''*l'^Efcf (TlUl'^ »r5#l^»l 

'Q S(’35p® ’Tf^T >2ftfM I 

7(1, "slt^'T 

I irf%’P’r*3 

^Cs W.^ f^-^’5t'^ '-Q '9t^-C^'s'®rf^^^ 

7f(jf7( I '9 WR»T 

»r'5pffi '®rtvf42t^f*f I ^ • 

CT '$t5t?i '^1^15 

^t^t’t'Q ■*ft^ ^1 1 ^*f ^ fisT.'srtWXB 



( 8. ) 


I ’®fi['f’^ c^tr^ 

*s, 

51^ <2f»r*’ri ^ 

wf^c^s ’it<3^(i '•n I ^srt%%fi f^c-^ 

f^R?^ 5f « '« 'st'^ 

'8i«j<5o Tf^l '«t^ ^ fs^l ' 'srt^l^: 

c?t^ I €1^?:^ 

f¥^*( ‘St^tcaa '« ^tcatw C?f^fC« ^f'Q^1 

4 

fs^C-il C'<ft«ft^ f^'sl 

5|^i^ 5?Jl I Tf4iwt<1 '« 1C^ f^C*l^ 

A 

f^stc^tw^i I a '« f5^ll^ 

^t’S^t'^C^Tfl «ttf%^) dl^i? 

C<2ltptWI ^Ffspf ^ ^f?I¥tft«1 I 
(TIC^^ #1^ I 1% >2t®ft^^ 

'3'^5 <2tTtf^^ 'St^l 

’ttc<( I '2t«f5( I '9 

’tt^*n I #lwwi 

^?:«T^ '2fl%f?jf '«Jt& 5pt I 

c’spsfffw’i <2tPi^ ^%tc5 1 
^Ctf1t55n ^Ff%C^ <ii^s 
<ii^ 'sftt«rf^ fr<n 3i?fi«o^ «t?® ?t‘^Pr^ 



( 8^ ) 

I (SW’l 

sft^si f5^1-i2f«ji^i I fsf^ ff»jit \a 

5tr3^ <2t*it^''Sl!;'^ 

'^^lf'^"5 X:?, 1 ><15; JiifC'i f'sft ^rfsit'^rft't 

F-7ife 'S 5i>f'ir.^ I 

Ttfjs ftrtrT (2t!rl^ "51?? ^fq^1 .5|5‘«l ^f<R:c1^ I ^'®>i!^ 

#i'^rst ^^Fstl <7lt‘^tf'« I 

?15(T 1%i1 ®f§5-'S|fl' I 

^t^->l^!lf;W ■'i;f'5-'^ ^^iTt I ^i^Ol 

C^-*m(m WtT'l '^tfjf^t?! I 

‘sr^ti^T f%;‘-*i5iTf, ’fi^ '»1% I c*{^ ^1^1^ ?‘fjT wrt«rr?c*t^ 

-^HirFs y??ri f%^ti:5^ i 

e‘tT»ti;‘5T ®f%5 '9 ‘fflF®?! ®^''ii CTtc^-s 'srt'^ 

I ^Wq y'S'It^ ‘tr.'f rT fiJSi '5IT?1 

f%f% ^;1 1 <5^ =^*1^51 c^‘itt«Tti?T 

T? 5:^JT I c^^r (7rt“dt^ i 

'«t®'-£l^ wf^r® ’f(^c®fw X FtRlfB <2t*rf^ f%^'?t 
'«ltf5i'!tCF 1 (>) (i^) ■?Ft^T- 

^wi^ (®) (8) I 

’‘tt^ ^C5it5?ri ^c?FT cwf^cs 



( ) 


dr ?r4f^c^ 3R-f^5ft*r f^^r <£t^if«f'^ 

^^itf^sr, '®t^<!. 'tt^n (?n^ ^Ti >2^^ '®R’?t?[^ ■^•■f 

I ^?tRl C^RFCSR #1^ (Zr^J’^^tft 3R- 

lRTf“t i^tRI-sp ^1 Rttc® ^trR; 

Theological stage '®l<t'5. ^ 

Rt^c¥ ^Riii 

^1 <?*t’I I 

fsf*^ 'ilt <2r^?;5 #R^^tRi Rt^ 

'SRt*! I (R*R- 

^31*1 SpsI-f^RRt R1 CRtRt^I ? 

cRt^r ^siRir '«R?RJi Rfifc'R Rfeji'i 

rIrc^ R 3(«f ? (iiRfe '«rf»6i%i c^ 

(R RReT f<f%«r ^twj Rlwr*l rIrC^ R^?R f^lR 
f^f^'i.R'tR'S R1R Rt^ I crR1^ 

Rttc® CRT?tt^ Rf^*lf%, ^1 I 

lR*fR5R 'SI^S RCR Rf<l5tf^'s Rf^RtC^ 1 

^Rt5 CW( 'sitRRl Rf^ CR-R^®^ CR^RC^f 

R^'S ^Rff^CRR I --at 3R-fRRtC*t^ ^ fR<R RRl R#^J I 
=?^«trR CWf^CR 'TffRi:^ Rt^R R '®lf^ '« RT*{tl'l 

RTt 'RRR^R rIrrI tfR 'RR^tR RR*^ 

IS;tRr%RR I CR^ Rfl ^tR fRf ^ RR, CRRR WiRCRR RIrR^I 

>9 (2tt<^Tl I lilt RtRR^tRCR fR R^ IrRR R^R^R Rfk^ 

RtCR CRRRSCafR flRR '<5t!^tR W^ rII'® I R^'ftRCR '2fRR 



( M ) 

'53'^ ’Htnnf ^t^l'sfT ■^rt^ i 

‘>\^ W^ltt’ETl 1^^itw«T I 
ifi^N >RsT 'srt'^^ii era'll 

<(^ftc^i <2tcT*t I r,^*t'^5i;s<[ lilt 

5(tt f%'^1-<2t? I C'^^l^rl c^1^ 5!1*R '51'^cl^^ 
i2tfs ■^f?!^, >£i^ '®(l3r^ 'S(C^^ 

w ■?!% I 5it!(^(, ^ra '5r?‘i 

'®l'^l'®tf^^ ^It 'Si^el^JSI 1 (2r;F5 '®(l5r5l 

ci) t£l^ (2Wl 'SR 

I #t^c^<i '5151^'?^ a'«rtTO^ 

^rawhc^i^ '^^^ ^f^-il ntc’i (Tif^ii;^ 

JTl t f% ffe^ 

’’f'lj^a ^tc^, 's’ltf^ '5['lf^arsl 

5!^^ I '« ^«ft^ '®l^- 

<Itl I I >1^1 

^f^^i?;WST, “It is with renunciation that 

V ■' 

life properly speaking can be said to begin.” 

Ci^'lt'^fT <21^1 *t '•ilt^ltfl^T 1 fsU <Sim 
'SitC'itW 1^'?R«. '-lff.‘*T(^ I 

^ 5['Q5i ^!t^ «ttf¥5 I ^^tr 

^f?ii?p jrajt^ ■^Fti'i ^it^, '5t«t5 ^if^arsl 

^ I 'srfc^rtc^ 'fhRTiii 



( 88, ) 

^r«t^ 5^C5 I 

Q]t ‘2ft»f«if^ ■'i(hif;|r;(ti lii'i 0311? 

f'iW ■*4(^1^ '^rrlit I f^i'^ 

'ffil «,^TS 0^1'y ^'t'dl %fij1<5 ■S’l?*?.^' =5(C^1- 

--f hratf^5 I 

C?F*P155 C^?;33I<I '*it?l f^C-Rl I '■*(tr? 

^ca*i I Misfit ■sn^'T 
31?;®, ^jrl ^;i{r^ i fif^f 

^tfs'lt ?foitC5r«l, '--lu IjtiTS'llri’F'fi, ^tsl'l 0‘if<^ 

I fsfil ®t»T l^tfs'il '4€i k.’j 'T15^, '«(«t^1 
s'QJ ?;'( Vlt® I 'sif^ '& I'.^t'^f 'tti'I'T 

^f33I «lf 9 ^ril'<itr!?i1 I >11''!®^ '<a 
^r4' ^itnH I c<i'{ ill c^l*i >if?c^^ 

oif*ti 3im v!t^ 1 

c^-f?55f C3'RC1F '®rf^ ^•ir'SQ ^t'*Hl 3?;s[j<f^''t ^9\ir5 

'«? ■?1; ^tM^l ><rt^ ’Tt^ltllll'^fll 

Tj^SF 5^-t I f%f*I 1%f? C? 

'iK’ifi ^t?<n ^rr© 

0tl% «i I ^5i^t c?p*r^5S' (Tir'ii >iwl^1t^ C5ii^, #f5;ta 
^ati::^ ^t^', ■?f%^ <s,Vs '5n?jif%^^ 

n%tc«i '®it5rtc?^ 0c?»f ^%rc5 i 

<^31^ 0fi5»tc? '®rt3i?[i ^t% 



( ) 

•1 I C'rr^-Ir.'s ’Tt^" 

'<(1^.1 ^i';i^c‘r?i-^it«iH«i ^I’^iTs, ^1^?I 

^■=Ti7l ’f»i't»1c^ 

j{5[5f >i1 55 'll 

■^tii2f! ^1 1 I c4t»T 

T5^^*5(i ^if sr|5 5>(, 

l%f^ 5^ ■^ft^lFr-i ^'5| si'll Wf'BtJ'C'I'f, ‘it 5^ 

(51?:^ fc^ fi'iJi'sf 5^^ ■^p5f?v^i I 
^t''11s '5tr.'^ Elf'll f^' 

^t?i "51?;=^ ^f'O ^iir^t^ I 

'¥tr.^r?r?t sv'ii ^iC‘i4t'C'‘f ^t'lj- 

1%r.fF? I ^ly.-fi '-l^ ^5>ii igisfi-yiiKr.w ‘StCT'f 

^C-rt^ I f^ ^1«13 F(tT Pirn's 'i^lfftc^tl 

ef^t*f ‘^t?:«=rjf i f^f^f > 5 ,^- 
'?g^ f^t%^ ^RtW ^'?r5 

'^1% ^ >51^ 'iB^rl '^.T' (?i^ 

C^ 5l^t^ IWC't'' '®il^^ I c^*l^- 

BC5^ >£t«ft^ fi-'^T I C^1=l 'trs.t^ fB^fl 

^rf^, MS I 

4 I' 'wi/t fs^^i lal’^-^tcw '®f%5''J!ft’ 

'sffTCJf <2Htf^ I 'srt'W 



( 86 ) 


*t^ 

'’iu5‘i I f-fr*^-*; IJib-^cs)-:! ^Tt^i •^■<n^a ^r^nil ■^tfi:'«- 

'il^* ^n-st^ ^fsc^- 

1%?reTJi I ^srwc-'f 

‘<ft'5r -^i.fjiir-it ‘^f^iCST-T i 

'^fcTTW.^t 'Tif5t ■•^^, 

*tf'^Hf*i?:T'« '5rf^[t??f^ -I'sfC’l I ’‘ti^- 

IpTQ C^ff 5^ fvi^?:fe c«T-^s=T ^"*(1 %‘1»I I 

5f5fr.^ 'Sffsfiffw ’‘ffs=^‘=t ‘^ffl'I's 

I fsf^ ^f1, '« »ft'^’]^f*T'f 

CTt’T 

c^, f«^<[ c?Ft^ flTftf 5it^, 

'-‘1^ ^rf5,^if?:5, a '2ti:'^T^ 

jTfjf^ 7i?f«f I 

C^t’t 'ifi^ltr.W Cf»f^5S’ 
'«(t-n'ti<i 5fefr?il (7^^^ <2fl%^ '®f^l ^c^, 

=^cw% '3 f^i:w% ^fc*jf'« (?r '5ff«{Jt1%¥ 

"#1^11^ '®ir»i^:^ 

"sfi^ I <ii-»i^'9 'sit^'Ti 

^f!-! ^flill '|[*n I (TT ^"lt<l 

'®ft«fit1i|[wt^ ^c< ^l!:i '^1 ^[^i 



( 8«| ) 

vri I 1^-1 '®in 

a f%f^ '11*5^51 W5l ^T' '^Ia% 5IC*(I "^i^II- 

*5% ^f'-ii ■4fetf!j>Ci?I''T I 'E;!51lfpfC’f^ 

'5*11 '^mrs i f5''sc<i stfli 

'®lt^ f%lt CWC'fR ^ I tiSHI 5ri>ll)R ^U\ '*t^1- 

^t5-| .®<i« f^fi( Wi1 ^D I 

fa 

’iT'^ ^ri I a»t^5c®<i 5 #}^^ .ii^ 

1 f%f»T Tf?(n<f C?I1^ 

^C^'T I 'sr;^ 

fV f%fiT ’T^I'stC^ fW'JTQ ? (RN^- 

f^'i^i #t^ca 5 t®p«i I 'srr-^J^t^ (y [^ '« 

f5?ifR^ ft %i I 

f%iR fi^ft'5f‘l ^f^iC®^ I 51®!^ 

€l^c^ <2tt^ i <2t^ ^'«p 

waR tfiT (2f«rf^ 3'® 

'5t5«t I 

c^?Ft*f I ®tw^ ’l^'®a 'srt^ 

f^*(t®t<I f%*ft*T SRR ^1%C'IR I ’T^J'StC^ 



( air ) 


JT'ri fspi? 

3rr»T ^ftir^^I I c^fl ^^J®1 TI’sTf’^C^ 

'^tri ^C5, ^?<tr^‘^®i 'Q '®t<rs^^i c«Tt^- 

cbIi 

f^'ifC^sr I fsf^ 1%^ ^«lJi'Q •pt’^<itt%'^ srtt I 

I2f’|5f ^(2rf>i^ (Jesus Christ, Europe 

and Asia) '2t«FH Fsr^f^l^Cl ilt'wtilfw 

<11^ 51^1 r5[ v.jT^iT , ?i5rWC*f, 

3It5fi-^3[fC5^, <;°^l(:^';, ^Sti'!? (.^^ •!-5‘<J-I?l ^t^liil 

Otf’IC^f?, ^fC'T r.5!?1fi -'p.?! | 

'Q I t’?t^ 

'«ii::^'<f f^c*f5f5 '«ffc^:, i 

c>r:5i?[ wl-^^ 5|5ftcgTt5^1 '^f?ius 

?pf5(?[t^ ^t^Tfl 

(i4^«| ^tf5[ ';St^|-<t ^ Utf^tB ^«rl 

<2ff^ 1 (?F»R5C3f^ 'S WfC® '^£1'® 

(?i «}’#5r® '®1% '^ri5;Ti '2ff%f^ ’itisi i C¥“r^ 

^r^i ^?f fsf^ ’rr^R 

^1l(?ff|??TiT, <rit 'fl'5 

I 'srW^ ^jt’^fjl ^f%C5 f^ 

#r^CR^ 'Slfs^ C^ltC^ w:^ W 'si^Ttft 



( ) 

’Tfsfs^ «(<!tn ^l^s- 

’RtCW 'BlTf»15tf^Wsi I <£W^r 

f%f% (i5^? 3I'« <£f5t^ 

^ ^ I “unsectariaDism" 

‘‘'«(>rt'ef?tf5^^” ^«tii5 c?it^ >pi^ ^tC5 #t^C5ni 

0*f^ * 1^1 ^55t^*l I 1^ H- 

WTf%C'«W^ f^?FW ’i’ra I 

t?«Ti;'a C^»KI5® «f^ «2(M^ 

<7i^-n7t f%¥i a 5n:«(T wwi^r 

Off^1 I lij^ 

'2tTt^ c^ ? '®t5^ ’«:«rr 

t*^C« C5ll 

^5Fi%T%5R I ^^^fil-3l^->13I1'^ H 

w ^1 #1^^115^ (SW^I •SFl’Sf I 

(?*f^ti:‘5T “sRf^tftsi” srtcsr *(’^ t^*it^>i5i^?t 
^f^U5 f^fsT ^?r I 'sr^'-fi^ ^ <2m 

C*t^ '^k W1 t^tc^ I ‘4’P!:*l 

'Bitf^r f^??^ 31^ ^srn^Tt^Hi -^pf^^r i 

gt^«R7^if ^ <2t<*t3I «2f«rt3l 

^t^ri 

«2ff5 ^^C9R I •nc^«n '£ 1 ^^ ^i??Tt^srtii n? 


9 



( ) 

(Intuition) 

sft^ifc^ f%1% I (ii^ 3i^fg at^->Rtw ■^n 

gt’R-^CW <2rf«ft3i 

f^C?ff^s5 'srf^ 3t'5li*(’$ 

.“fftc^ ?♦ t£i^? 

?*ft^5ttc^H' (71^ jpiiTI ^SRTT^F 

■pnrtc^ I 3f^i^ ^■f^rf^^'tl)’ c? i2ff% 

C^.'StC^ffTT^ 5pni ;i^tg (2f^ Tj^^tffC^I^ ^,tc^ 
’I5fti?rf5^ '«rt*5i:^ i 

?Kf^^ f%5^ '9 c^fii^T fecRtf f5i^ 

c>F^? trKP'^’t®! ^|%'9 '®(?7?'^ ■^'?n 

'®’*rff^ sn::^ < 21 ^ '«t'?.*ifj ^?i;^ 

’Tt7tf?[ I (TH^sar ^rf^ “intuition” ^«rtf5 

grf?[ (7f 

^^tl[1 '®rW^ ^ I Intuition ^f%I^ 1%f^ f^F ? 

W^1?I f?F? 'Sftf^ ^-<F 

5rl I f%®t»f1 

“ 1 ^ Intuitions ^Tf^ ^ «P^ <2fC:!t^ f% ?” 

^Rc«1»i, “Intuition 'STf^^ ft’Pl 

wr ^ r ^ <7r 



( ) 


c^M'a 31^ 5^1, 

«(^ c^ '^«tf^ I 

f^f^r ^ ^ 

1%^ ^TtC%^ 3fU5^ '«(t^3r I 3jt^1 Itlt^f- 

“orginal Sin” "WSK 

®1i!7i^ 3(C5^ 'jsrfi::^ i ^vf^i f^iw, 

^'^■'tlw^ <<5^ 3^® fip?;«l I 3)tV!<I^tj%i( 

'i3«i 'srfc^ f^i, 'Q 

I 3rtw«r^ 3{t3i^;^ '®i:*ra 

’ItTrt^'® I Tf^ 3^® f%fir Tfi^ »ttOTl 

c¥l%?r! a 3r^«l%?:'^ >1'®! ?pfk^ ■^tf^?ri- 

^t^1 3^^ I (2tf® -ncSF C'^ TfC^'Q 

f^^jt sri I ^^51 3}^ '^fii 3ft*fPtc^<i ^ 

'si'S'tf^’^i^ '«f^fl[*i^ eft'll !2rt}?i3rt3? I c?ii& 

T<«n ^5^— 3|"(jcf%j;t>f <5pr^ NS 3psf 3n:5;{ 

^ I *p$ 3rt*fCTi,'^f^trw ^RTi> 

'SITTI I ^t«R 'Si^f^fw 

I 

tffc^ CW JJ^ VQ 1%1%? 

<2tfall^ «f*^ ^r?[^ t£»^ ’^r®tf^ 

SRTl ?Ff^U®3ll Jl^Vfl 'q^rstf^ '|«m ^ 

4-fe«i, 's^ '5t^ nf’f 5ic=f -^fi^ I ^nf^Ti 



( 4^ ) 

‘2f|%Tf? I “c^ 

nc«t ’Tt^ ^ I 'Q Tt^W ^ 

'srww^ *r^, 

'=ryt«tf^ ^11 1 CT '®r?f^f^^ 3t^ 

<7f ^<t Tfsf ^1 1 »lfl<f ^ ^$1^1 

«2t*ft%75 '2tT?f ^'«¥t 1 C'SfCT^ 

I >P3Jf^ <^«1 

«t*tt^C® I (SfF® 

»f^ >5^ 1 3 TT*r ot-ff 

I ^ f\m ^ I 

W’f' <rrt^ w:^ ^tc^r, 

'«rr?rt>i-5rt«fT, si’sirt^ ?Tf'5 ’it^f 

’SRC^^r CTt‘5f^%^ g^sfiCn^ <5^’1 '«F«l^'9 

^*1 ^ l” (C^RT^ f^CW5^, ^'Q, '=* 'S «‘» ’jirt ) I 

^fsfw ^af ■*1^ ’ic?r 

^^fsr f^^*t 

C^ 'SRsnSTTl^ (2tc^t^ ^?( 511 I 

^ frSftR '®«R ^ I «lf^3}^t'9 ^lf% 

ai^? (R^ ^5rff^‘?R:?P 

^ I c^ip*R5af 5rf«fR*i a "srr^fw 

’IvTf^ "^#31?:^ ^’SR ^^'Q 'SRP'Rt ' ^fR 'h Ic ^ I 
9rr» 5?;^ ? ai^Fsrtai ^ i 



( «« ) 

El's'll -'m^ 

'«^- 1^-9 rT-Stf^n ^1^1 C'^ '5(^15 iCT elt» ’Tt^'l 

'« f-i^ifi^'i '®)ic^tF-^tc^ 

"515(1^ i=!l I f<fl ^ '^f^1 

cg^ >f«^5ff3i ffha^ii -Jit^c^ -^tCff, ^{t. 

’Tt’^T's.Tf^ ^n I 

^1 j W\l^ ^■^^\v^^t f^f*l C^1«T 3X^ 

f^<finc‘l I ff C^R, 

■^^1 f^>it fvf^itr.^^ I 

'Q ^if-^C'^Tit ^f® K% 

’®T5l fsf^ I2f^t’® ^It*l]1 ^fil^iti:^, 

“ True Faith,” “ Regenerating Faith,” " God-vision 
in the Nineteenth Century* I ^rWf^’R 'S(mmt?t 
'®iR^ 

C^-'-f^^®' (7fR<I f% W 1%^, f%f^ •Ti 

^ ^«(;t<f i[f^t5[tf% ? i2f^ 

C3R 'ill 5r4'«T IIC^ C^R ^1 I 

f^ 'sit^iff ysil f&^f^ <2ff^ ^1 1 

<iil ^ R I’^'s 'i.^ f^?Rf«r 

f^riti:^, '®lt^ (7Pt» 

3m RI, ^ fsf^ ^^lft %51^ ^ I 



( 48 ) 


^ I ‘iPF^ '9'^ 

?t4f^ fw %l ’IW'^ <21^ ^^itfl^T I 

f^fif fiT^ f^p^l?! 

'Bif%^ '« '5rt1¥»H ^u$ii I f% 

'Slt^^tft I C<2t3f 

'sibrsTtw's 1 f^f^ <^1^ 

’I’rw ^«Ti >1^ if’^ tRsc®^ I ^'s ^ 

«2t^ *4^? f^ 

9^ ^^^1 ^®® I ®t5T 

vii?? iii'^sj fk^ c^®^ 

<ilT' fef CTtil®^ vs ^^® 

I f®f^ '«l«frt%F fe^5( f59t^ 

(intellectual) Comtnonsense b5®^itft 

=if^c«i^ cTTtf v^ siw®^ ^21^ ^ ^ I 

ciHws^i JS^rsT^ <4^fB f3r?Rt? (Trioit») '®rti:5 1 
fSnRt?#?! ^<tc^ ^ aw®^ <2t^®m^ 

’lli'Sti? afTi ^n I '5rt'?f-'2W^ 

^1 ^ ^ 'SfWfk’Hi 'srt^n^ '2WH 
^ ^u&H ®c^ 'srfsrai T«|5r« ^fk® ^®t’r ^ i 
^t31l-«2W*t ®tC’T I f®f^ ^-’W’lz;®, 
’»it?ri-kcwj, (2t^f»t® 1 1®®^ f^t^ 

^tarai 1^11 - (^rtc’i ’w® «rtf% i ws-^^ 
^tPF.^9.’nfw*rw4fiaFl%,'Brt^-ir^ ^iffpra 



< «« ) 

?(^eTO 

*f4^t I (TiC^T? 3^^5Cf3 

*s 

C^ <2f’*f5f '2W*t 

i£l^? ^?[ <2mc»f 'SrtC'at^ I i£,^ 

^ c?c^5rr**f '6 

t£i^f& ■n 1 i?rf^'« ^ 51 1 5 f^Ni ^t 5 ic?rt^^ ^ ®^- 

tsf^c^ f^(?^ '5RWf I 

3f^f^ ctfcw^rr'^r #f^irfc® 

I C^ ‘SfTM 

cvff^’it^ I '®rt^-^tw ^’^r?ra 

f^??*t’? I c^*f^5®«. ^f^wt^f 

I 1%f^ '=rf'?it^ f®^5(!:^ Jf^ ^f?c^ 

<2W^ I f^^ci '9 f^n?^ 

C^«T ^Ff^C^R I C^’^t>tar^i ’RT® ^I'Wtin C^^«I '^tHt‘9 
i2tt*i ’T3^*rRn 'srrift® ^HioH^, 

«2pf4^j ^5^^‘^, (?H^5ar ^tPTt'^rR:^' 'wt^rtirR 

I a^-'W cT»ta5c®ii 1^ic*w 

ST® I facac^ ^fa5t«RI 'srtC'ifH 

■4 f^ ^ g R I <3^ ^m-atJf «r^#laiRa ‘2|«R 
'BRt%t® a^facaf^ef 1 'St*W 
f^?rrc^ CT « 2 rr<^ ^ «it«?rt ^?r.i 

7m '« < 2 P 5 It!?f^ (Inspiration) , •'laMlt'^iW 5 ?f'’R^ 



< «»!» ) 


^5j “Inspiration” 

-^itfl ’(t^f I '•i'® 

cstBtti ^«itfn ^t^t<i ci^ ■'st?;^ 

f^*!^ ^<5.^ C*f^t f^tC^ I 1%fil ’t'^'®l€t' 

f^sifJT ?pf<ic^ I '5(tC^-^'!f '®I'2rf%^^’t «t5t^ 

I <ii^ 5i^fS 'sifsrfpftf f5^ ^fT'X\ 

cif^ '^tc'it^ I ^‘nus^ *<'3 >i'?si'ftc^ 

nta^ii Tt^i d cTt^ w?i 

>(f^^ T’Ti (?\ '^fh 

*tl3fic^ I <ii^ i[C“5<j i?rt^*i 

%:^5f I ^it%5 f^c*ti:^i ’fsp^fvlt 

5ij%^ f%f^ ^1 1 ^ 

^rf% '3 ^^C5T!? 

f%f^ ^W*f 'Q 

•*!tt?;^^ I ^tKi >i#ft^ 

c2t5®i I ^«n '®ft'^ 

'sra; w ^f^1 ‘-Tc^ I ^■sfi 

'Sfiprfi:^ ^ti<i twi I 

WT f^’^'n ^i5sT lf% ^^51 

tE5i 'sit'^rf^ I ^ 

cw 'sd^^Ff^ Till ^ sstsi-'-tf^' 



( *1 ) 


C®5i1% 'StTtH 

I C^t^ <ltc^lt ^^1^ <2lff5^ f^ill5f 

5it^ I '«nff5 I 

^’Tt^tf^ ^'8=1 I W <£tc^^ 

JS'fCl f^jf^t^t^l I '®ltw*f 2R*1 

Nc<i^ lf%5ti?i I 

1%S{ j 'Q 

tl%^t^, A'^s srt^r^-TiTit^w^ ^f%^5T I lilt ■'21'^1'ji 
tt<r I lil ?ii;*(]t ^511 wife's ’lt'8^11 

I ^^'*11^1 >i5R;5^ ^^-W5tCS 

%?i^ I f%f^ isTf f% 

UU^ Vffii I f%fi{ ^fsinc?,^ CT, 

’Tt«(^ I '®l'ft'?, iSJUS)® 

^rjf® f® isr^ta 

C^fRu® ^1^1 1%1%'^t^t^ *God vision in the Nineteenth 
Century’ C»m ^tC’T ^ 

I ’tit ^fk'T 

^’t^ I ’srfsf^ ’stC^ ^t^rlW? ’tl'Q’rl 

<ttl W’Tot'f CVff^C^ ’lit ; 

'st^'Ta ft«r(^ csisj-f^^it^ 

tf4l ^'Sil lilt^’l ^ 



( ) 

■^?%r I 

^tc®T^ '®rt?i^l 'sstc^ 

’Itfl I 

(7R^ ^!^|*l-vf ’si^iTl 51);;^ 1 

f't^ifsf'^ I c^K5{;9rti f<i«(t^^ 

*(|^ ? 5fCJ(j f?p 9 K5t^-| I WJRtsft't!:*f^ 

c^l^l '^KTRc’I^ f^»tiiT f^U'*!^ 

■’tf^^t^'S ^1 I ‘Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia’ 

^ (£1^ '5rt'«t5T '^t'S?(1 I 

‘ Great men ’ '^8?[iC'^ TTl^'lTl 

^if1%C^5T I 1%f^ (£i^ H'® 

^f?|?I 1 ^ I '9 

^?^«Tt^C«T^ 3R:<fI (£l| f^C*t^ (Th^t^ Wf^tU® Tt^ I 

F^'sp Vf^sf i 

(^‘Ihdarn SIC® sjtsR-’RtC^^ '9 

f^'*t^ '®t'^ t2tFtr[ ^9 '®t^1 ^tw ’K^f? 

I <t ■^C^T ^I?:??;, 

I 

^Tc^ if4=l 5ji, f%^ <^’!ff^^ '^' 



( «» ) 

'Q I w*f ?n:^T 

1%W<f cslll ^\^ (?F*t^5^ 

^ri I 

's r^«(f^( fsf^ I ^^t<ri 

5i^c?r!i C(2tf?^ 

C^“t^C-'5 ^*!l^ 51C^ ^t%CS5T 
^1 ; >2tf%tV«f^ I ^1, 

^^1, si^’StW, -siwt^ ; 

'^t^t?f C'£tt^'« I '«lt‘n^ '« ^ 

'5rt^fsi-5F ’<[^5n I f^iRtft^T 

I «2ff^#® 

c^»r^5Sf r^f^«( «K---{t^ ’i^r Ji-'St? <21^ 

I ^tc5, I 

«2f55W ^tlTf f%^c? STs^ ^#5(1^ CT, 
cwF w '®Jtci 'I'^t I '^k 

'iit c^, <2n?siT ^ f^«frc^ i tIcw 

Ttc^ c^Ji >i"l5k:’f '« ’ttc'sf 

=n I <2tc®T^ *fc^^ ^ <2t^Tfvr 

<£i^K (Tit WT m 'Q ipi°N^t?I I <2tc®l^ 

^"51 C'2}f^^ >1^ >11^^ 'Sl’lfksjtWJ I 

•xit^rs ’rt«fr^*i— 3i^-5i3rt'^ <2tf^^ towi’i 



( ) 


1^C*fWtC^ <£fl5tf^^ I Cf*f^53- «!’? 

’5^{STt'8 cwf^cs^ I 

l '5[t^ 

'sjtCT '2R:'®]'¥ 

■^'T^l I f^I “ We the Apostles ol the 

New Dispensation” I Wi 

CT, ’55^ci1 il^si-fwl’*! 

f^i^c*t^ 1^ f|?r »ii I f%f^ 

'^pf^c^ (2f^t% 

I fwt^ 'Q 

««[t^1 I ^T^1 f%f^ 

<iiT' 

C?Hi75 ^^U I f^C-nC^TI ^1%^tf|) 

li)^ 3f^ ■(%[ I 'ilt 1l«(t^-’5^^t^ 

^ I ^srt'*! ►[^ t^«rt^ 1%«{t^ 

'«rt^ I 

*(^ I “ftsiCTt^ ^t^i, cwc^aRT’f ^«t^1 Cf^- 
(7R ’|*ttl '5{5tt^ 1 “2[t'sii*p$ 



( ) 

<£iC4<ll?;^ I 'sq^'t^f «(1^ >I?F?I (TJ5J^ 

f^*(l^, «(’^'Q ^^<1 f^«(i^ ; ^^t'Q 515 r:^^ <a;«!%t’a[ 

'®pf jfw^ I ■^^'51 f»t1%-^ r.5ii^^^<i 5 r;«(t 

'®lC^C^^f (£|t '2Wll *(t^*f1 C^,”3t^«i’^ f{*iy ^9,1 

(2f^ <^f%^t1^^ 

^i::^ f^c»t^ c^l?[ 7 \^% I 

1%f% (?f«^^t^® ^¥%tf|c?R c^, at^j)’^ fa*il^^ 

^^1, 5 ^?:^ I fa*)1^, >£1^ 

^«rtl5 <2t^T^ 

'®(t'^^?l •'tfet*! ‘<pfar,^Cgi5^ I f%l (£1^ ■^’ftlSil 

'2ff%l^<i I ca^5C5r<r sic'? 

<£1^%^ wf’lCa C^eT >£ia^ 

f^r^ ^C'5C5 I 5l1^- 

cwii «(’t 3ft5r^-wtf%<i >rt*}t^'i ^’la 

<2t1%ll'a I 'Sfr?! '£)'ff^ C^tC^T al^qisjc’^a 

^tcw, ^Jia'Q '®f1c^ I (71^ f% ? ^15119^^ 

I ^tw ^<1^ a ’m '«i^^ 

g^*CT ’JWtia >it’ia^ <£i^; \^ ubt ^ \ 

i£l^N 1%*:^ I 

^<t5r 5it«R7r^ '9 ^<f^lc“r^ npif 1 ^t^t<ii <£it '«it?4c^ 

■s{z^ at?R<{da <2if^ 



( ) 


'5R5P^ ^f?ir5 I 'Slf^ ^Irt^ 

vratw^ I '®ft^iwji 

i£i^ 'srt'T^ ^1 

^tf% ^ I «w-f^*rR 

’TRiSsr ^’?tlt5 'SRi^R 

fPtC5 I ‘V.^(«rR (71 7^5(3^, '5(t?ra1 cs\ '$t^t?[ c?f^ 
Gm ^iHt^ 

C‘5Tt5Rt«T w.w:^ «tti7R I 

3it^*{c^ «(^-f^«(t^i ’ri5[?9^af ^^U5CI ^t^1 

0^t*l Tfir® ‘Sfc^ ^^-?#l’!^l, (T^SCSfl 

^I’R, “^ttr wl <2t?7rl'^Ji I '$t^1 RR^i 

(7f, 'ii^ 1%«rt^ii 

'SRtf^ <i%ti*i ’rt’r®!::^ ^'*fj «t?R i 

sfc^ fHt’r, ‘2rf<k '« ^i<i%T®i, *tRFr3|kt (tiRt, 

p’sfcp vj c^ <tfkik*i 

^it’tt?f, '®tp^ fk '®rf5ffi f^«rPt^ ^ ^1 ? 

C^?3r 1^ '« (7T®l^ ?R1 JITO ’HSRM Tto 

i5;5{ iTft I f^cw^ '8 Rsrfgf 

5fl3f 5T2RT*1 ^t%U5 <2Rt^ I 



( *0 ) 


^c'5 “^1^1 5rt?i f ^rt^i 

^^<1 tiifS gtr.^a '®ii*rt<2t'f 

'Q I casi^i al'«i*(CT 'Q ^’slcaa 

^ CWf^C^ '5ll?(a1 ^., 

at^^ix^ <2fl% 'sftsi'twa '•*i'®^*i ati%¥i i < 21 ^^ 

<«a? c^tt (?f, ai^*(^ '« 1%!^ 

■=^fe^cw '®rt3?tr.^ si'i '5H'( (7F 

■ntca ? 5 ic»iT al ^«{ r .* 5 a '^\u\ ca 

’it^KJt'^ta 3i*5rff^ '®t^1 '®rt^?i1 ^ 

^(ta, '5tt5(lOT cwf^rai 

>8 "« I a #lf« titf’W 

<K 

fnrtc^ ^c*fT “at^'t'^ faat^a” '®ta# 

#}fl I Itl’i’a '®icaaf af^al f^ali:^, 

f^i^, '5fij:5Tt^al ^ai ai 1 'tt^ta a^pa 
fa^'twax^ aitan a^fac^ ^fia^aiai *138^ aeaia 

^tcat’^a I '«if-fi ^fa at^-a-rnc^ ^^ca 1 

^aa^^^tca caMa^csa #iaa f% 'Sja'tca '^itc^rtsai a^al 
i2tcam a^C'^C'a facaaa ^i:'®f| i cata ^aiS #taa 
’®ftc^t5ai ^safac-a tataa »«a^ 'si^afaxa aa ^a 

^ta ^’tfawt'a a^ai a^^'»lca 'sita’aiaf 1 facaa^tataa ^[tcsT 
cw\^ at^a wlaat ''rtm^aa faa^ ft^«|vr atca ai, 
^t^ta ■Jpirala^f^ caatseia atf^ ^aa? cata, 2F^'«f% 



( ) 

<ftf%??r c?(^ 3pf5^ <2r% I 

c^, ^«rt^«t^c^ ^[|%C5 'itiii 

Ti^i '®'H 

^ I (^’tj3R:^ ^ ^ 

'StNI^ Tl CW^'St^ Wt^ Tf^U5Cf5( I ^^5} 

(4^ ’i^fi;?t?;’r3 i) 

'sff^ '5i^?:«Ttc'^ (?ft^tr5 I 

^ :g3f 'Q 3pf5 i?tt(?F ^1 <21^ 1^ 

'2tcgt^5( ^ spfe c^ '«ttf^ 1 

(7m1% ’rf? '«rtf^ ^1 

wife's (?r, '^*1 '^f«r« '«rrf^ i 'srt^c’f^ 

'2tff%^ «?[, cwl’j '^c*r!i 

«rtc^ I si-EF] I c?rK« 

^flc^ '«rt5t^1 'srtf^i i 
gN-’Rtw I 'srt? 

Wt’TtWt^ I (?ff^C5 C^, 

c^t^ jRtwti ^fk^® 1%^ ’{C®i?f 

'Q 

'®rrst ^5;^ ^ I c^*R5!g gt’ii-’i^fTw 5ic*(i ta^w^r, 

<2tJItW f%f^ «t^^5»ff^ 'i^N ®5t3 ^fkltlwi^f I 

'«it’r?rl (71^^ ^<tt1w ’I'sn^T 'Q 'sf^ «f?t^ "^fkf i 



''itc^itRi ^1 <£(cnt^ I j|5}c^ (Tf ?it5ii- 

(2f^t^ cwf^ ’Tt^ '5ij;^'<9f^ 

>1^1 1 gt’^-jrsftc^' *iif% ’i’r:^ 

si^-f^t’t I 01 51'5-f^1’r 

W5l^ Cl CWI Cl’^l^C®! '5|tC5ll5vrl 111 
0cits?i ici: I ^lici 3iii«ic’^i 4'®^ 

0'ri-f&^ ^^11% Cl, itcsra^ ^f^r^iicn 

'®lt?^l 111 uqi» ^t^ll il»61^ 

i°fii; ^ti wtm I '^rsiiii '5i[»ttifi ci*fi5c^i ^li^i 
5lli-lltc^ '411 Wlic^ '«ffc«1tf6's 5tci I 



KESHUB ANNIVERSARY 

(8th, January 1910) 

Extract frotn 

PANDIT S. N. SHASTRI’S SPEECH 

’(?1 I 

<itn 

f^t<f«l ^T¥{ I 

^*tt^ ctfef cA I 

^C«JJ ^I’tl f? 

'o^ 51511 1 csrf^ 51^1^^ ^1 cffta^, 

f%i 'Q ^ 

'f % ^iu I 

f^f^ fl^ 



( ) 


C5tC*f W 

<2fc?»f CTftl'®'? 

f^q, I ^TO*f 

'BiHUt 5tfl“l^ flCI ■5if^;wtt‘^?[, 

'«»R -ilsftCi? ^sit'JTsf I '$it^ <2ff% 55^1 

Wif 'SflsRl >t5l1'5l^, 1%f^ (71^ C2f%jt 

I t2f«[3I (TfW^ f%f^ ^•’Itatl C«t‘5r-^t^ 

'?pf^<;i ^’t^(ciT?r c^c2?rc^ i ?it^r^*i5T 

c*ll35 5|t“vJllf^^ <2tf^^t% Ftf^(:«T, 

'#T^t<T I 

f%fii '55it^5! r (7r|^ ^isi^i 

I (7k ’71^^ “ Young 

Bengal, This Is For You ” I ^*T»t- 

^f^si *il7ic^ '®rt'i^ wc^ I 

f%f^ ^pfk'® 

f¥^5r|3J 31^5??^ 3lt^ I f^'5 C3f 

C5fc?i3i 3|| I 

^ {rf»t^i5® 

51?^'!. !2ft*13H 

^'s.’i'sf I '«it*ilT[ f*fiil f^f^ 



( Vi ) 

rdjf^ I %» lO jf^ ri 

^ Wrfa nfiart ^ ^ 



KESHUB ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
At the Scottish College on 8th January, 1910. 
RABINDRANATH’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

I siflfi— 

I ^1%f i:'®, 

"stNICW^ 51C^ I 

f Sgji ^ff ^stt I 

5[^% I "tf?! (Tft ^■'^1 

I “^f%*ri^” 

'5i^<i <2t^t*f '^‘ai I cTf^’s 

f^c® 

C'f’tc® ^ I '2f^^'t®l 'Slf^ fw^> 

^tf^, '^ih <5t5;5i'«^ '®(f% (2f«j^ 'srt^ 1 

f%1 <2t»t''5C^ 

(^<p^ (?fC«lf^ I ^tw^d a ’it'Rl ^ <?\ 

5Tt'® '5rt^?i1 '®1 ? '«rt’i®l 



5t^*i 5ii I ^5nii ^ 

<(^C^ ^*f1 ^’C5 'sitiTS (Tit 

'5ft3r^ ftf^ (Ti >1^ 'sitsnil 

^ '^’(TI ^ I '®^ W*IW f^^ff 

^’C5y I 'srfsrfcif^ ^it^Rl, (n^f f^at ''it’rai 

3fc«o, ^km *^tf% i 
'«rt<( < 2 t(^H fwt k, ^ 

^t k I 5r®TW, ‘2W’^ ^1, 

^1 «qt '^’Tt W, 31?iitira ^ 

’F’a f%f^ ®lf« “si^f^*rtil” ^(TI W*1 I 

c>T I '®rtf^ ^t '®ftw 

^ fkW^ 'AU^ I 


(Dbarmatattwat Magh 12 , 126j^ Bengali e|^ 



(b-^ wi55T!ift-, ^S'S' 0 , 

^5if% ^ 3^1 ^3? 

(?*tc^ ^f<i < 2 t«i^i cwrif%?FCTO^ 

<2f<«t3f 3f3{ C^*n C.^^ CWC^; 

OifC^55lt«r 5ft® ''F%lf|U5fJf a CffC-^; 

w-f'9^ 'Sft'^l^ 

C5tc^^ ^51 ^fjfiri jfw'F 'sft^ ^^itfl';c^^ c^ 

CfR?*f ; Wl '«Rt' 5 ^ wt^ *^1^15 

ws ^^ 1 5i^5i^?[i, (?r*f-f%:?*f (Tf!^ 'srtc’ftR^ 

^?t ^iitflsi a <7it wc*t, ctI '5(i^lf;»f?[ '®i:5r, 

^7f^ wc«T 5rt^c® ’ts f fB?f%r, 

'Sff^ >^1^15 R»ti5f (2ft*i '®ft^ 

'Bft^ii '®rt? Tl% 

jppcf 5[5f?f c(fc»t^ 5rt?(^F 'Q 'Stf^n^rf^ 

c*ft^1 f^rf|5T I 

« 2 ff ift^fl f¥&ap$ta 5fc«fT ^Bif9 *ff^ ^«Ti 

(?fR?l f^1^ #5 5rt5fq >21^ i2t^ <3fwi ^1<i« 

^Ff^tf|5T I '5it?f^ ^1 j (?f C^V(^ 

<2tff%^ 5rt^ ^nn eft5f ipiC'sc^'ST, 



( > 


<?ff^?ri 'srt^f^i i 

3rf5f^-#l^^ '=ttl%, 

(5rf5ftw^ 5[j[l ^<5.71?:^ I 

f5R 'SftC’t (il5f5f (ij^ fwC^I SWtnsff CVf^^Jt’l 

I '=n^ (?i^ •sin(«i 51^ 

^t1%i 5i^t<3^c^ *tt'Q^ri W'srtsricfR c?c*f^ 5f<r^li 

*Tl^r^t%e15Tj f%l 

mi *i?;«i, 5[«(itf:3^ f%f^ f^ivfi^i 

-st^*! ^i%tf|c«15T sn f¥ ? (TT^ '®lt«(’it5l1 

#NC5I^ 5i5ft^ I 'St^ll'T 

(of^?l1 %CI5T -, w 

^tc^ C’t^ Ti*^ 5T5l«f«l I 

fmu f^i 5^51 c?«it^TR (?f^t^^ii I 

C^*R5C^ 5151^ '5rtC^55l1 '■^Vm 5^1— 

<tl1iR« ^n I (5(tf^ (RCii, (srtsrf^ 5rft, 

5f^(® >pitC5it5Jd 5r^ 5rf^ I '®ftf^ 

wf^3f, ^5(11% '^fws •'tif^ 5n^, '5ftf^ wt^y 
^t1%^tf5, '«rW^ «{^^C5R '^(tsflR 

WR— 'srlf^I 'srfsill SR stN 

TOFtCP >RR?[^ sic«(j <5Ff^?rl ^ll^itfl, ^ff^'9 



( ^3 ) 


t%c'® I >5^ '«rf5it^ '5ff% »it5its> 

Wl ^1%I1 % I 

'®rt'^lc*f (ii'^'R^i c^ c®]tf%^ 

(£i<p ^ 9 ^ fjlCW? ^#5tl fi^ 

«if^irtf|c^^, ^11 

"f 21^1^51 f5^ a 'SttC^ltW^l 

'«ltf^ ^t^t <f sfC'ff ^ '«ltf^5tf| I 

^tc^l'l '^^tctf 'I'l^tR^I 'Q^'tCTtl ^CT?;*t '«Jl5rt?l 'Sffl^ 

^t^lT^^lt % I 

'®lt51tw<l ‘A ^5f1w^ 'jq ^t’ftlipp 

#1^^, ''t'® <iic«i ni% I f%f^ 

(7f 'Sff^^'t®, c^ '^^ift^rsl, a ^*tr^ *1’^ 

f^¥tC5^, CT '«If® ^ C5f*t ’tst’ft® 

^ >it*f^(l i ^5^® -atsfi^rtiL^ 

<If5l a 'Sf1'T‘< f^ratC&TI, <ik csw% flil^api 

^^\u? I >r®i% 

'5(^T1 ^1 I if^- 

f^^r, 'si^c^ — 

®f^^tf|c5R I ^-Ta 
'«tii«^#si-atsR-5T^rf^ I tilt 

'siWora »tft® m 

'srr^t^ f^^rrc?, ^ttl’R:^?! »j’^BS8fa ^«f ’fa^ 



( “18 ) 


5t3i I 

'®rrCT^ 1%^^ '®rt^*i '-^fei m 

I '®tnc<ra f^PT I 

C^<f, C*f l‘<lf‘l, ^I&?lt%I I 

(Stf^rc"! ^■•‘fl, ^5^1, 

fsfjif'® I 'at'Sfl <(t5lCirt^^ 

c^t^*tl 1^f»sf 

«i’^3r®^t«(5rf'i 'ii'«F3i >i5rtc^*f (2t^j'5p I ‘^1^15 
'«it*5% #^5i— Tt^iiiTa '2rr<’^H^f^‘t«i, ^ '*f^ii- 

^^'S’l '« f^cwf5!’t'^, <4^? 

C<2f5I '9 '«t2F^ "^1— 

I 4^15 '5[t'9^? '«iti 41^13 

■?rt?r ^3(15I «Tr« I ! 

55[<!,'5Ft^ !! 

wqf^fir '5(5fTt^^ »ff%; 'Q '^'1 Tfzw 1%fj? 

'srrf^lltf|C«T5T I 5[CilT^'J f|5T, #tJ?^t^ 

«fff%'9 c^5ii% 1 f% c^ ■^fi^i:?^ f%1^ 

“511%, *ft'^l, '?S^. 5T^ f%fi? 

f?C^ I (?F ^®Tl%r® ^tfl^Itf5«T, 5ftlw®^ <1t*5t'®I- 

>[«j^<i ^t’isftfTl =!5^'n«i cwik^t'^c^fi 5r® cwr 



( ) 

fiTO ^1^1 

’Tl^t^r W5» '®t^1'I (2fc^tw»[ 'Q 

'®rft^ '»Ttt I a, 

'«511<I C^ ^’fCfp‘f 

—51^3? 3f^35 ^?,5]-^ {(f^7[1 

*)f%?ii 5151^ '®t^t<i^ 

'«f^1<f 5!'®T C^1?lf?‘*'I ^1 I 515^'^ «(’ac^ 

C^fC^f, C^t^I ^tc^, C^t^I "^fll ^1 I c^*tw 

f<l-'i^1'SC'T 'Sf'^fl '2flc^ ^tf% 

^cti, '®i1'35f% c2rff%, ^t^lcfni '=rfi5,t^ 

'at^l f»^, (TI^ItC^l'Q «f^<£t5tw- 

^«1 a ^’lOT*f C^, G\ WC*t^ 

Sltctl ^I1 I (31 -i^ '®tt’^1^ ^ I 

>i^J (31 '^-Cl ^1 I 

<£K3J^ C«Tt?3^ ■'F'l 'srtC’T, (71 

(71, ^3^ 3t^1<l 5]#^ 51tl, c£|^ >1?5ft<f '®t^t?1 

^ni, 5I13I I ^-jfjr TfSt;! W ^il-'^t^H1^ ^f^^l 

3t^ti:^ '5t5t>i^ v^, '5i^i:<ni f^ttiTni ^fTPF*fi 



( ) 


1 ’I’f m ? c^ c'nt ? c^ 
^(Cti ? Hl3[ c^i'^, ^st^'sl *tt^ 

'=f?:^¥i ^c?r, («r?) Tf’t^ 

5r«#t‘ “n^ I (?R c-^c^ ^1 

“^c^, CT^ ^tf^?;^! ■i^"^ti “^^1 

Nfl, 

(.■^^ *i)<Fwc^<i ••2t®tc^ '5it^ ^ti:^ i 

(7[| (2t'at^ (TT 1%!^ ^iftM ^5(1^^ 

^ ^ 'Sft^ 

'®rNt'« t£it«i-”^^ a *t^ 

'«rt^ ^£1^(5 «fM-^flc® ^^t?i 

c^ f 

451S( t£|^f5 C^ ^tt^tflc^, C^ 

^1#! C'2t<t<=l '5lf%C?I^ ^^U5V3 

>rt^1 I '®ritc« ct 

^t«n 'srtcf , f%f^ 'Sfsft'i ^fk^ i 

ST® ^csi ^fk^ 

^fk^ kfk^ I 

'sit^fjlk^ 'sit^ fkp '2tt«6n I 

C^*fW <2t^5l 'Q (2t»(t^ ^?t1 I 

«2ft<k^ '^W, ’I’f ‘2t^f’#, '2tt<kt w, 

4^131 51^ f|ci I f% '5it»n, Ik 



( ) 

1%(^ 'Slt'-lttl 

'sitc5, '®rfsn^ 'sitcw, i 

^ f%f^, c<2tCT 

I W 

‘Stftn ’itc^ Ft%1 

f¥^ 1 «{5» ’^t^t<i1, 

^'IST, ^1 

f?C'® ! '#t^t^1 f% ?R -^t^ill ^^C^5ii 

^CsI^T, c^tcs ^]lf5 <2tf%<l1%^ '2ff% 

5(iC‘*PC‘1^ ^ C<2ra*ft5 'ft^till 

TlW ^IW, '«l^^ ■^^Ti ^^t?l1 

g|%5 ^ fw^ 15!:^^, ^«ff<l*l (?11C^ 

lf%C^ CTt«f^J ^1 I C«? 

^1 ^'TRi^I C 5jtc^ ’ttf^ oi^, ^5rt^^i5^ '®i^ 

I f%i ^ 51^ *it%^ 

I ^t«rt^*i ^twc« ^’5;tOT 

'Q 'SWii R5T ^ I ^jf^3R 

’i^’itcti '®ilc^ I c^ftc^ ^tal Mj 

3T^c^ 'Sfc^i ^c^— ^^'Tsn 
sttCT, <2t»l:|f&cs ^ I 

<£i^ 'Slf^^fips f^tt’I, <i|^ 



( ) 

c^fFH, '«r|5i¥l «rti‘t1 ^lf^ ^1 1 

(ii^ ^?ltl Vli, ^SftWl '®I^^ ’iN^ft'C '®(t5|lDf^ '5(<2M^ I 

1£|^ f?f 'Sft^f^'l ^ 

'5rt5ltC?<I '«[t--?^«| ^T]-| eltc'«C^ ^ ? f5Wt®T 

=fsjc*l^ 1% 'sd^itc'Hi c«H ’iW ? '®>t®rQ 

'^11 ? '5ilw^ r,^1 *tf%? '®flf^^tf^ I 

'®rt5i(cff^ ^'=!li 5<}»5T ’fiff OT«ri 

'sffTtw^ (2tf%f^^t^ '^»t ^f^sft<t '5rti;^l^‘^ 

<2fc?t^C5ra i\k ’lift 

f%*f^ f%R f^C“N ^ICtr, (71^ »tf^-^^Jl»Tt''S 'S|35C«ff 
(7ft (£1^ i2feft^{ filC^VR 'srtl^tfl I 

<ii'^ ^fc#s[ ^ ^ ^ 

’FT ^ ^t'fTfCF, m '®tf^tl5T 5l1^ 

5]^ I W ^tc® 

'sftw ^ 'srfsrtcw^ 

Jj^cf >^, (?<t^ ;— ftttfTl^ 

5lt^ ^fWiTra ^?5ttf7f (Tf 

•—‘■Sii^ '®f19f% *ltf%^tf^ 3rtf^ 9it^, "WTf fl^tt^i 
'5iww<i ft^ I 

(^^rl 'sft^cp ^ft'®) 



^55'®^, •sra®lt*f ^t^, 

^jftft 5iPrf^^l CTsi f%, ^<1, 

'51^ a >2t^t^ "^1 
'«t^t^ <2tf '5[t(JI^V| ^f^il c#i— 

I <2t^«T ^#1, W 

^vtf^Ks ^^-1 ©1^5] t^ (il^ ’tfs '® 

CT fM<2Rt^^1iT 'l^ft #t^t? ^11, 

'8 1 f^ratn ■'i¥t^^, 

*ftf% 'sr^tWWf'G (TTttCT <>rft%C^ I 
t%wt^ '-^^N ^ 

^f^<i *{t^i fw?;<F (?i 

?ri 3?itt— ^’1^ < 

'«t'2(f^^'® <4^* c*l^ 

'SrWf'^ '5(’f^1C«J 

5It5l[^ ^1» ’ll?! I C^ftT 

^Tl w c^ '«rt'^^, 

(4^ '^p(^ c*t^ ’®rtf^l^ •rl, 

^ ^t*l^ 



( b-o ) 

’ll?! I ■^®s! c’f’itcsi e't’i 5?i, f5^t«!;’8r3 ^'-^tlCJr?! 

w^l’flsjl CTf^«|| I ‘il'f ’SfC^ 5[t5ic^^ 

'^I’t ^^?ii f^f% ^1^^! ^?i, ^3?:i 

<1tc?l ^1 j f^'S (?! ’T®!^ ^^t?! %tf^ 

felf^?l1 OT, Cnk ’ftSI’l C5'®^!t!:^ f^f^?l1 "1t?I 4^? 

WW ^^?I1 '<2!:^ I ^f^?lt^ 

tii^ 3[c<( '®rt'^t?i 

»2fC?ltW5I J^?I I 

^3if5! 3r?[cef^ <£i^ ‘2ft«i 

^r>T?itfk?iJi I f^^?i ’ll ^tr^?il c^*t^- 

m C2t9tC’I^ fl-siri 'Slf^tsiCI 

I ’i'® f^'l 

’I® f%f ^djtc’f '5I1'«3^ ^5lt^?l1 5f®^T ’!!:si1wf?t*l 

I '«!^^tc^ fil5(|^ ^ 

‘SttC'H! (2t’?t5I '2fft‘^ ^tr«1?n flc^lJ! I (?m^ >ft«(5!t?! 

5(1 3?:^?ii ^t^?i 5rt«(5(t5 ^f^?ii f^?!tf%;sR 

'5’!^ awwr?i c»ftf^?il f^’fit«i-'£t?it^ I 

^t<r®t?! c^ctf^ ^5#t5(!:^ ’ifr<rc^ 

?l!ra ?lci '5(t’srf?(^5i^ f^j'® 

?its ’^f^c®^ ^if^?ti '®itf^^ I *r^, ^^c®^ 

’it^fsri ^>i?^t!ra<! c^ ^?i ^ I 

C»lt5fl^ '^RTtC^ f^’^l, '9 ^ICT^?! ^5! 



( ) 


'srrc^l IfgtsT I '=i1'5if^T5 ’srtf^ 

^I'® (71^ 1 '®i't^ 

ft^1, c?t«( 

^R[(75 jfl I 

3J^<t <|15I^'5I1^C^^( <2tf^®1 '® 

|f%^, ^1% It8l^ 

f^l i2f?Ft»l ^rl^ I ^iicsrt^w^ C68l^t ^tf% 

'®it^i '®il'?;>2ff^l( t^fliil cM^i; 

(TT <2tT*t«ftn '5(tft^fl.C«1^, ^9!'®^ 

wf^r® c’ifc^^'f, c’tlTttt '9 

<i1it5?i fffJTFi c^’^^rar I 
wl, ’srtfr^^ 1%^ <iiVs 
6tf%_^5rtofii c^*i^®3sr <5^ w '=f?^^ 

'Sl^ll'ofk^ Jiwi':! '®ts^t'fl ^f*FJ I ^rt^- 

'atftJTStil '5t^3ftiiJ'1 c^l^l f^5I Jif^U® ^rl | 

X 

a\ ^ 

'5(t'®‘i im ^#51 

<71^ '5{R(fC<3 W JpF^IWi’, 51^ 



( ) 

^'9^1 >1^ (7\ 'srftRt*(5Tf^ c^ 1 ^ 

'«ii'5rt?t '2t^^ ’i^ '?t'3tf^^ 

'®i^5r 1 

J|^ 7J^5I 5f^?f 'SlJJ^sJC^ ^?Jt^ 

'®rtf%^l^ 5ff^ ^<(t^ f^cT c^»r^ca^ '^i^s 

*« «2ff^^ f^ ^1*R1 1 

'8 t2tf%ll^ ’it'StCJ^ 

^ i 

Tt^l^'8 9^*tWI 'aTt^5(*f*l ^1 I It^ 

c<2tc5rf^ ^fi(?:?i5i, ^ 

^5^ 'tl^lc^ j f¥l f^J*lN*tJ3I 

’itc?! '®J8ff^ *itf^??i^ ^ I ’ic'sra 

5f^?I «2tlt, Jl^Sf 5fI3I^ f^fw '«^c^ F^*t^ f^«R ^f^U55? 
(?l«(t???^ ^t?l 5l^»l I 

jffipT) tfgsrt'^It^ C^tC’t ifl^* ^f^- 

^?rtf^ '«i^ f*(®i^CT I W t^if^ 

'8 ^'Wiri ’^fir^fi wtc^f, <P^ '« 

I 

^ c^ Ti^tsre ntc? 3rf«n ST® 5?it, (?f ^taR 's 

^rtfeaiif Tt^ m ^fsm^ I CTf^ (R 



( ) 


^[Um I 

Jjf^'® <i)^ >!^ ^fwi 'tr^til '5t^‘^^ 

W9» ^ I a 

^WQ 'sift^Mtc^ 5!t^, <2t1% 

^‘^T^tcsilf 5^C®1 W <2lt<’^1, ^ f^^1 ! 

'o'n^t?^:^ ^t«Rt^ >i#l^c’^, ’i^n 

3f5?:’«f, WC5, ntcf iTf^irt 5fii>jt?:^ I w '®itf5i^ 

<2t?t c^t?:®!, 

<ic<f ^t^:«n m i 

C^ C’f®!, “‘2tf«^1 Til” — (Tit 

(?^ 'JEI^ ’ITei 'STst^ ^*r 

Tf^iltC^ I CT*tTE® ^tlriT® 'Wtf^r®^, 

iflT^tTQ frfll^l '5ltl7R I '2tt<511 ■« 

f^’^tiTl^ 'S’tTfsiCT I 

^Cil OfWt^ 'Tt’R <211%^ Tiliri (Ti'iftC^ 

CWT®t^ I *1?^, *[tf%, C^^, <?lt^> 

Tn cm fr^ ^CT 'srt^Tl^i:^ <l1(?si 

<3 CT^t ? Tt^lsitil ^spspsrsl «ft5lt^ll1 f^Tl 

0$1 ’ICTttf T| I TtfkSi 'Brtsral «ftf^ Tl, ifT 
^ f^ill ’itfW T*f1 

t^’S 'si^^Tt^ I f^tCT f¥«t«I, (Stt^ktll 



'( b-6 ) 


'5i|jff(:iri I ^1*11 ftPi’iicf, '51’fsjc^ 

'«ff^'® ^t<l‘l '^irl I 

(7T (71 >I^JC4'Q ’ffil fBf^^ll 5ltf^^1 (7 pC« 1 I 
’fsj ^c^j<r w.^ 'tti 

f^5fl% I uq| 5I^C^ ^<2rf%ll^ ■'rf^C'S 

'®rtii<ift“^1?F ^Pcal (TPPiC'®^ — ‘^'Q 

C»Nt(7( ^(Pl^ ^1 I ^51 

“^Ti r,Jii‘ri ^i%i a\ C5rt*it^i c^i ft’i s^Pf^l 

P(f I 

C^1C‘5f^ ’It^^ 

'<3 C^lC^l? ^>t I C^1’T Pif% Pnitc^, 

f%^ 'srfPi?! ^1 1 f%5tc^?r #3r®t^, 

C*tC^I C5t'«t ¥lf5^l1 <1C^^ 

c%(^i Nt^'® i ^'<3 Pf®t 

^1, ^1 tCT '«(«H3)1 

' <\ 

(?i^ *n^ 

«Tt^ I Pl*ft^ fr^^, Ci2t5NS( 

^ 5t^, '®t^ fps ? 

c^ ^(?I1, (TPKisaf 

^*f^ii1 3rr=n:T5 (?f "spjpd <iw 

t f^Pt ^it^^lft? >IWriI 

'il^t^-'si^t^, f^Pf Pi'ffe C^Jjcrt'Q 



( ) 


C¥t5{ <tra^r f%f^ >1311^^ 

sT^i:^ m I c^ (TTfr *t’*f 

C5f«itt^^, '5(3lW^*l, 

I <i»^ cTt^ JiTcsra fk^ 

fk^ ’Tt'^ft^i, tilt 

wfiTt^csR I 'stt ’^<r^ 

I '«lt5t^J 

C«rQ¥l -tt^T^ 31^ 3?1, (7H^ 

wtsTfCi?!^ 'STf 1% I 's 3^31 a|^«i 

f%f^ ?I1 I 3tN1 

% c<£rc3f 4 c?t'*itii f^ksT*?, 

^stfkrt '«I^tT ^ I f%f^ '*r^5R^Jt?f?7F ’®t91’^C5R TTl, 
3j’f]T5(k^ ’t^itii: i ct c<2ti:3r5f 

C3j^ c<2fsf<(T^t^ "^4 
'#rt^ ’#’t*i *1^ I 1^«fi 3n:ft5 

cTfsi c^»t^^Kar3 4t^n wrfk^ ^n, 

<S^ 5[»Pt#'Q I ^ff^1 

t%f^ 3T?c»ft^ ’Ff^cs cw ^tk'4>*i ^n, #t%i 
^ «r?%i ’i?c*rr«R ^’F ^ c^ I 

3rtfk^ kto ^tfkrt f%f^ 

*ftfk»J*? ^n, ‘«T^ ^rfam’ fkrt^ 



( ) 


^ ’l^t^‘n‘f'3 |f%C5 

’trc^ c^5? ^it%5 ^t^-fcwtr 'sHl'tl?, cT ^ I 

>11:^ ^ 5 |t^ ?pf^?ri I w, 

*raft ^t?i <£tt ^ c^v^ 

<4 C<2t3Rtfi[ '«l1%511, 

^’fsf'Q fk^, ^1^ I a ft1^, a ’t^r 

f^^tcw, 

CT (7T 

(TfU »tf^ ^1 < 2 t«t^ 'sra ntrs I 

'tt^t?[ f¥??lt3? % 

=?1 I #[^1^ f^ f?5f 

I 'Q '«r’3^ c^^csr 

'iit '®rfif3!'srf’TC^*f #t?t^ %r 

'tr^ «rl1%^ ^#r®i I <^^1, '®iHf^’if^ 

cwf^t^ 1%f5f >rr«(5ii 51^ ^t^pttcsTR I 'srhirsi^rtTfi- 

C^t^«f, Wf^WtCTTC^f, >2tf?f %f 'tt^ 'silFtV 

cell %T (71 ^=1^ ^’^C'£n!*rt^ 

I 'srt<W5 '«{«f, '«rt^5it^ »^t5I<^J 
?t^ 'srt^if^ ¥fT?[ <H^t^C5R I 
*t%s[t^ wtf% 1 ^ ’Rtw’ftcsr^ % 



( b'9 ) 


nwc*f5 5^5 ^t?5Tt^ ^ Etf^^ri ^f5!^tf|?f, ^^rtffCT 

'!?i%^1 '8 '^«(’$ »rf^ 3^ I ‘ijt 31^ 

'«It-W^ 3T^«T *ff^ n"*lf W ^ ^ 

I 

'5rt(7i, 

'SfK ^ 'ft'^i:::^ 'siTf^^i^ i c^ c^ C‘2f^*ti, 

c^ 5?^ c5^5rt ?f^ '®iW^ 

^fJfil «d%r1 ttf^^t'sl I ^°«Tt'5 ^RtCW CT*t^- 

5):^^ trf^i I 's 

c«f^ ^ '2tt|dT, 

»ff%!^ <2t«t^ C^ C5'®511 

c^ C'2f?i*ri fwc^^, "st^l 

^t?5ii jy^j^ ^f^Ti'l ^ilnTc5 jfsjt I ^rt^ 

C’PT^S, a 

'«rf?4 c^c^iT, c^ '®ift5ir? 

fk^, I 

5rrjr!t^ >« ^tf% ?rtt, 

'stt c^t^pcsf^ '«r’if^C5i^i I 31;^ f^^- 

(£1^ <2f*tt^ 'Q C^*f^ (r^’*i’t54!f^ <2^51 

'«it’R fw^rl I 1^’stl^r 

Sff*^ '«Rt1ttC^ 3i^f^W ^f^US ^tCif, t%^ 

^CiR ^tt^ ’rt«jR®t JlR^'TO spiif^tc^ 



c?[t<f C<ni, ^ C3F*f 

^ ‘iftc^i c^’tw 

^ '®rfw #nn C'Sff^ 

•sttc*!? '2tt<^ I 


(^'D'ss >rf^?ra ^) 





(ut^1 

^5ivf »tw "'5i^t^ r 

fiifji f5)f^?t '5rf2f?i, I ^51^- 

5^5rfcw ?ftf^ 

^ ^TtCW^ ?ftf^ I 

'at'^c^'t vf'r<F*i 

'5itt%^'% 15?^'’ “fttc^ ’s:^^ 

I 51^1^ ^t'sfi 511^^ 

c'rCT^t’if ^1^^ I 

^«tc^ 'Q ^tsra f^tc’^ «ic«t 
5?[% I . ^ >1^11 ^ 5S5t^- 

'Q 1%g<2tff%^ 

(?rtc«^ «ftfi ^Tflci I 

a c=i*ri ^ 

¥(?l CfC^fil 'Sff^f^ (TR:^ ^Wf|5T I 

^ T«n C^, ^ ^1 I 

5[C*IP9 '«'«>I^T® CW^C'® I • 



( ) 

c^«( ^ ^ on?[m- 

^f«r I 1%!^ csf^ '^Vii'^ OTcHir 's 

C^lt '«tt5f'^ '« ’?tf’t'S I 

I (TlVo^^ (TP’^- 

T5® ^2^1^ ^tsi 'iyr 

(?f*ff^C® I >b'46 

’Ttc^ '®rfc^l1wf5( f^*f5Ttf C^tC^'Q wt^ ^ 

'tfwlt SI? ’itc^Gra “f3rf5»f 

C^T^" '^1'^ ^1 '^^N (M 

■^<R, ^(75 f%f^ #t^ f^’spl I ^<!,>l^ 

'aiHsrf^ ‘'53^ ^§I CSF^fMS’ srtCT ’I'®1 

Tf’ts? f^ <iKtw m 

'sr?‘‘^ Trs ^?r$sT, f^f^ (2t?R; ^^?r5ST, 'si«t?rl 

C3ltf^ fWU55? I c£i^ Tf’^stvs '©tfl' ’S?5‘^'® 

^ I ’Rt'dtft ^ OfC ^a f iH N 

^ ’fU5jiRt<t I >ii^jafjit?:«t^ 'sfffCiTtcjf .^’ip 5Fr5t^ 

sr^f^ >r5tnf%^ (Tit ^ 

'« «t5ft*i ^t5( I 

^VftV TltC^ gfsp-’RtC'SR <2ffwt^ ’PC^ 

3it^->p(tsF fgj ^31 1 

m ^11 ^-’isit^ ^ "'Pt^jiTOi «2tc^ srtPt?i i 

^ ^tc%^ ^m’p^, 'srt^ <?fcwrt<t ^ 



( ) 


’I'sitf^^ w^ cf[K 'sitf I 1 

'i\rho ^ITC^I “»!5f^»I^1” ^ti?f <l’^tt9it5??1^ 

I isi^ Wa^t^ ^t’R-’IsrtC^^ "511^1%^ “ff#5 

I <2t?f '»itc5it55ri 

^C5^, 'A'^K ^1 W '« nt5T% ^1 ^tdj 

m ^<2tf^ i 

*2(51^ 'Q c^rar 

'«i1ii1^?:^it’f } <4^ ^^i!:?i 'tt^ i2if>i^ c^ 

fH ^ k^” <2r^fH^ I «^j'^c?r5 

(?r®i i 

^v<b^ ^Ttc^ra f^-HTi c^pt^^ar cfR?^®5iN 

'sit^tdii ’iw fs 

'Stt^ i£i^ c^5ar« 

“5f^” I ^ 'ft? 

^tfir^ ta I Am c^’t^Fan:^ 

m ^1% c<uf f^'stt^^ ^’U5 cf*KFar 

’TC^fJ '2lf®ll« ^ 'SW 
*jj3ra m5f^^c*ra 'SR^i ^'2t%5 «i?pita 

I 



( ) 


^ ® 1 ” '®t^ 

i2t<lf5T '51^.'<lp^ I 

c^»R5® ctfc^a^t’t <21*^^ 

^tC^J <2(1^ ■‘1^® ^■^^^tft' ^^ItFf^J’t®! 

C^5C®^ ‘2tC^t^tC'® '^1^ ^5[C^( '5f>I^‘r 'st^tl® 

I ?[5t^ c5f^^®^N c^’ii?i^ to 'srt’t 

’f^??ra <2t5^ ^1 1 

srl'^-^i’itc'^ ^^’5 “^1^1 

(?PK-f^X^?f ^^ftU5 C^*R5® "«1’$'®T5” ^1^ 

VS(^ (<l^ <>(31 (2f^ ^^(7® 'srtw 
>2t5t^ 'Q sit’tC'T^ I 

^iius ^’ffi sifR^fto to^tc^ to-^tcw^ ^c*(j 'Sim 

^1 ^'f’4 %l C^t 

'sn»tf tJT®^ f%f% C'«rx^ iStSJt^t^ 

^<r: 5 r, to 'Stf^ IH ^ i 

^V4« 5itc^ c’tiTtft '9 ’®n[:^^^t«t 

'®?4 <3^«r Sim 

^ ^?F st5;*i '5^' 

m \ 



( so ) 

fea[f^ w^ ‘3tf^^1 

jprr^ i “ft# 

a, “(?P^^ STt-^-JI^lt^ 

C^ST ^I'tC'l t^t<I 'Sft^’ttfW- 

i” 

iir<»«) >iti:«i c^*{^5{:m ^?5c<5f(:«( 5i?f^ w?i 

^tcsf ^^t<f ^t^'fcsT I 

^«n <5^ ’3^’Wsi 

5fc^ jfatii '«rf>Fr 5i^«i I 3if^6irc:wi ^c^fj ^<5,»itc^i[' 

iitsf^ (£i^ lttt?i nf?lh ^tf%c^ 511^) ’if’if^u® cTf’ff^rs 
^ I ^c?t^ ac^cw?! '^f^t’si ’srf'9^1 '2t«fsr i 

51^1 '®ftc*fftsi^ OTC*t?[ 

C«!tC^ '«ltw I 

CVfCH 'Sm? '2f^^ 5'^ C^, (TTC^T— 

c^tc^^t^n ®t^ii?pf, (7^51 1 

^«(t^*l ^ ^^rl (?f(?^ 'Q Wf3;?1 

'2rf% 'q <2W^- 

<2tFf^ '«rttl^ ; f^^Hclil <2tf% 'Q 
<2rf% C^5R 'tt^ ^1% '2W“t C^, sTfstT 

<2ff%^ C^f^ '2N't*f srf’lfT I CtfCM^ (?Ttt’*F 
(THC^ 5ICT 5(^1 '5rn?«ft»R 

w^^T, <ii^^ '®t^ ^^t^->rsrrc^- ’irsT^- 



( ) 

JltC^T 

^I%^t^i-3[i^-^5ric^?i 'ii^i 

^t5i I 

I 

'5)i?:fif5^ ^<fc^ 5Ti^c^5[, ^u< 

c’tt^ >f^r'rfc‘5T ^ri’Tc^iii i 

<2r5Tf^'« ^'us qm— 

'«ftc^ ’TfCT i” 

^«fl c£i^5r« I 

» >ftc^ CW5^ I C’T^lt^ •!li^ttlt% 

c«rc^ (TftT 'iisivf fw If^^t 
■pf^, i2tf^ >r*3rf^ 'Stvf’t:^ 5 # ^jt 1 

f%fjf ctfi:*f^ 

"gief® ’It1W-'2fErta^, ftf^W '9 

fif-sjrf^ tSTStCi?! 

<21^ ^5? I c£i^ Tff^c?( '®rf^ 'St^'i 

c^‘5T 5rt‘5tc9i5i cw^ c«tc^ ’i^ ^ 



( Sft ) 


'^f<! ^Tf^l^l Pl^t^ fwc^' ^Ctl^ I 

(211%^ t? i c-fS c<F« c/U c’^'^'R^ar 

(2ti;jtcft*r '«i^c^ » R’ci 'iir® i 

PlC’lCSR CT, '^i^f^»T C4“IR C^f^^l'I C4, 
'9 Cfffr R^’MC'rfR 5|R 4’CT ^Rn 

‘^CR ^tCRR R^^RCRR '®I*Ffllr.‘5fR RflSR CRCR RtfsRC'sIR 
RpRil ■^rH Rt’RtR fsfR IrRII:^ 

RfRJ ^CR%RiT I 

^R R-CR ^1R1R Rt^CRR RCRJ ^ ^’'R I C4*IR- 

SafCR RRtC^R '®Il5lrRIR RR CR^R 'RR’?'® RRRIR C5^1 RRR 
lRip«^ cRRRSC^R RtCRJR i2tf®RlR'RRiR 'RCRR 3(Ri 

RRlW ^IRR R’RCRR, 4R? CR^ RRtwt t^lRR RtRfR'l-3l^- 
RRtW RtCR '«fF»f^'® I 

CR>'»tR5^ ‘«tR^R^R-RlRi-RRlC^R’ RtR RfRR#l RCR ‘RR- 
fRRtR RR1W’ RfRCRR ^R? =R RRt'^ 2IR<f35l RRC^ Csll RfR?7® 
RtR^R I 

RfR*R:R '9 f5^lR ^CRCR 'ttR ^R, <i|R? 

>vv8 RttR "^fR '2rrRi%:RrR rc^ i 

C4RR5® CRtCRl^R R^MffR %RR I C4RRFSf RRR 
Rt^ R^ fICRR I ^R ^CRtRRf% R^ ^fR^, #fR Rt% 



( »«» ) 


w '9 f5?r, ^1 'tt? 

-ntn ffc«T5i 

“The God of faith is the sublime I AM. In time He 
is always NOW, in space always HERE. 

“As outwardly in all objects, so inwardly in the 
recesses of the heart, faith beholdeth the Living God. 

“ The eyes close, and the inward Kingdom revealeth 
God. The eyes open and all objects in external nature 
reveal the resplendent spirit and breathe His presence. 
Thus within and without, faith liveth always in the midst 
of blazing fire, the fire of God’s presence”““True Faith. 

isr^itJT— 

Faith is perpetual progress heavenward,” 

C'2tC5rt?5 <71 C«t3f 

5ra[^ '9 I 

“ The maturity of faith is love, for love cornpleteth 
the union which faith beginneth.” 

“As love makes man one with Divinity, so it 
makes man one with Humanity. Love is a heavenly 
passion that rolls ceaselessly onward. Love’s growth is 
illimitable ; it admits of infinite expansion. ..when it grows 
forth it knows no bound.” 



( ) 


'* Self’sacrifice is a necessity in the kingdom of love. 
Love comes in when self has gone out. Love grows 
when self withers away. ’ 

(Tlt’t 

'^’15 'Q ^t71(7®71 

?F9|vi'Q fW® 1 5f<lC3i<I i2t»ft57 

1 ^t<( ^tCF ^Itc^ 

'srtstcTni 

'sttfw I ’5^1151 »tflti-5Ri:^' 

CW'«7l1 ^1 I•••'t1^ ^It’l I '®f1’lf^ 

I CT tii’T TcsT 

cff’^f '6(t3ft<i c?rt« ^i:«T OT^i w '®(l5it^ Ft'^ I 

^*11 ‘2tf^l ^^711 ‘iC^RlC^ C^tTSt^TII 
srtfiicsi;^ I ^1 f^«(t^:, c^ !••• 

'“IfW! 1” — 1 

“c^ wTH^ni, c^ '8rt»6^ 3(1 1 

?7il ^f?[?l 3(1? 'Brmc^F 'ii^ snsr ?rf^^ 'sit?t^ 

'Q 'srmti ^ftti 3i5rc5T^ m 3fC«(J 

3(tf3!^ I '3t^Wl '2W«1 



( ) 

’TC^r ^ I 3[i -tf^’ti, *t3pw^ 

?t>i^ "f ^1 1 ^f%r®1%, ^1, 

'rt’i^ r 

(7H^5C3f^ '®(^t5rt?j '2R?[ f^5i I 

'snjC^ '5lf% t2f^-tfit^ Jt^ I 

'=(t’I<l1 ^1%— 

“gf^ ^c«T i 

r.^t’Tfw^i 7f<^\ ■?p%^?;^5f, f 

?nf^, 'si’^^t^^l, nt’f c?^«iT, 

I '«itf^ ’tt’f -^iii <*ftf% ^1^, 

*Trc*t<( CVff^^tl^ l...'5f';^1 cfft^J 

^tn i” 

"Am I an Inspired Prophet” — 

" Whenever I go to my God to pray, I see that there 
is something terribly foul in me which must be cleansed. 
Actually I may not have committed all these sins. But 
what of that ? A sinner is judged not by his actual 
performance of sinful deeds, but by his sinful propensi- 
ties. The seat of corruption is not in the hand, but in 
the heart. Not what is actual, but what is potential, 
shows out real character. I take into account not only 



C )', 


what l am to.day, but what Lmay bek to- morrow. I see the 
roots of all vices and iniquities in my mind.” 

CT, ^'5 ^ 

I '5iwt? (2[«rf^i ‘Sfs— I 

'« >i3TO^ i” 

filCW'Q C’fC?^ I 

“The new faith is absolutely synthetical. Its life is in 
unity above everything else. It values synthesis above 
analysis, one above many.*’ 

“As a member of the Universal Theistic Church, 
I have protested against all manner of sectarian 
antipathy and unbrotherliness, and advocated the 
unification of all churches and sects in the love of one 
True God... All nations are pressing forward to the 
Kingdom of God. Let not India sleep or lag behind. 
Rouse up the millions of her sons and daughters and cast 
off the fetters with which they are enchained to idolatry 
and caste... Preach not lifeless dogmas or creeds ; form 
no narrow sect or clan. Faith in the living God is your 



only creed — a creed of fiery enthusiasm and invincible 
power. ..And let your words be of love and peace, not 
of sectarian antipathy. Love all parties, and gratefully 
accept all that is good and true in each.” 

Rev, R. T. Davis of Enp,land — 

I have been reading Keshub Chunder Sen’s addresses, 
and seem to be caught in a rhythm of flame, as if listen- 
ing to a fervent living voice of a man of fire. 

Swami Vivekananda — 

The genuine orator exercises a sort of hypnotism over 
his audience. I have listened to many orators, Indian, 
English and American; but Keshub Chunder Sen is easily 
the greatest of all, 

N. G. Chandavrkar — 

I have heard several orators both in this country and 
in England ; but Keshub Chunder Sen’s oratory stands 
distinguished in my memory by the fact that it was the 
oratory of a God-inspired man. It is as a God -inspired 
man that Keshub Chunder Sen deserves to live immortal 
in the' hearts of his countrymen. 



( ) 

T. E. Stephens. Liberal leader — 

Throughout this never-to-be-forgotten oration he held 
his audience spell-bound and enraptured. His voice so 
melodious and persuasive, and seemed like music to 
responsive ears ; and his words themselves at times were 
heard as if they were descending from a region of light 
and glory which the andience had not before experienced. 
Surendranath Ranerjee — 

His was the word that broke the spell, that roused the 
sleeper from his sleep, and communicated the flutter of 
a new life into an all but dead system. 

Robert Knight — 

When Keshub speaks the world listens. 

^?5n CTtk»tt#r (7F»t^ 

srf^j srt^j ti 



( ) 


■^(^ I >Ttr5TsJ^ ^P5^t-?I C^*f^5C5^ ?tC^^ '^(t^fin 

frf!i 5’^-^ <!^7if% I f^f^i (Tf -tfJf ’^r^l '®(?!^tr.ff^ 

fWM l!f>l1f( 'G ?f(75r?l 'srf^tWtJ 

‘^f^5'I 5it-"iT ■4<ic^ C5C<lf5C^»f, r.^-<p9j|'a 

I ^t't <2t«r77[ 'STTO^T 

I (i:r<pt§ 5(t3i ^vfl^'-rt*! t£i'>(t?;^t ‘•f’ctf r.?«ttr3 5t^, 
sT '« ^tif— 

“'5!»r f% ! ot^rf-i di^ (M'^i '«(i^t^i 

^twi dl^ 5C^ r.^T^ I «[%.■» ctc’t ! til 

STM ^ ! ^tf% ':®f^ir^ f^f*tc^ ^ i” 

“c^tilf-f Ct2R»fr»l1 'stfrl C^I<J 5JJ 

a^? ost^rf^ c^fc^T^ i” 

‘V.5 < 357 ^ 1^1 ®^fp*f, dt?;'? 5t^ 1% 

r,«t5ft^ ! '^'5 'SIt'lfw 

til (?7W'« C^'ltC'f'Q 1 ” 

l¥C^iI I ^f*p] '«fC^l^ '®(t7;>7, 

5’7;cl ^tTI I r.^ "^tDf?! ■>1'^^ <ltc«7 1 ^ttll '®r'^^ (2|f%*|#f, 

'stcw^ ft-n, *tlc^ I 

srTTTIf C^'®5T yQ^ '®lt??R, 

^t<ii Pr^ti ^7*T, c?c»f<i ti 

I ^t'<i ^ 

^ 'sd I t2fr«i 



srfu 5 I!:k5ji < 3 ^% 1 ^ 

'«rt1^, 

I C^*R5^, WC^^ C35f^ (?IT^ I 

'5ltW I 

{'i^Qo 5|tc5r<f 5ilCT'^ “'2f^t^” ^w^) 



(fW ^-3ff%C^ '2t?5 



'®iW^j ^t's.’ifw 'srt^itc^ 

f^ '^rfJiTi t2ff^ wsi f^®, c^sr^ 

'sft^ c^«j I ^H‘\ r,^F»R5C5^ 

5r® >ii?F^ '«rRtri 5i'« 

Tj <!ftf^C5 ? «K-5Tf*l^ ^1 '«I5^«R 

'®rft^ I c^ >rt«R^f^ <£tFR 

(71^ '«f%^ <[M 

(?^5Rt3! ^r« Ti ^ 5)i:^, c^»tc^^ 

'srt^ ft%^ >f^t1%o 

J (7\k 1R^ 

*r^-^5C^ ’i^c^ ^sit^ I 

pPl «(*J|(2t5t^5? #t^ 'srR f^<p 

'srfc^TtF^ affj I tilt ^f%J5;tw c^ 

^iwt '« 3R»f: 

’SR*! 'srmtctR cvpf, 'srfsftCW’i 



( ) 


'5it«ntf%'^ 

Ot=^ 1 rff?f I r.^-»f?;^^ 3IC»fJ ^f^¥| 

I ^ '8 c^^- 

'srtffif \g -fti-ttl '*1>'^<2tc^^1 'SitPl '«t?lt 

^[5f I 

yQ 3fC5f CT 

^r5t^ 5|ift?ftiT ^^^1 '^"^1 '®lf^i2rfl (Tit 

“tfe ^t5i 

■stl%^ #1^^;:^ sj;^ ^f^i -ii^^ '^f^ fsf^-?! (Stf^'-# 

•^r^^Trf ‘SOtWirfs^ '?;f5ti (5?r i ^ c^it^’i^ltif^'^ 

a ^i%-3n<f Law ^t^it 1%^, '-Q «r?>i5ti3'‘i f 'it 

^?ht?f ^til, f?^l 

■5?tf^ wt^c»T ^fa3ir*i5it?: 

'Sltf^’^l'l ^'Itt C^'^t?;?!^ TW^r 5f^fj[^(:‘t'l 'fi^5Tt3[ ^1^ I 

T^^«T5i *ff 11*11 =ri— 'sifvf*^ 1%^ I <;’f»Pi^ «9t 

^siorn 513ff*(TC=I o-st^vf »f%: 'Q f^Iimi ^ful Wtf^ 

o’5f^ ^’ffu '((Ti ^fiiiitf5i;^, 'tt^tir ^i^csi 

'Q T'^#1^C»T 'STtWC'^^ ^<2111*11 

^trfi ®K-(2r35f% 8 ^t5rt^-«tf5«i^ 

'sifsilTf^ C^’fl I TT ^N?t^-'«<1t*fft^?:^ll If^TC’I 

'^t ^wf'^u’Wt ^ I . ‘^•5t’«j 

3ftf^H <2ff%^tll f% ®1c^ <2f[^5fifil^ ^t^tc^, 



( ) 


Off’i'IffI, «£I^W5I 

>2f5ft‘l I (Tf «(’5-i2tl5t'3 — 

1w fW^l1 <2f?;¥t^ 'sitCf I 

'2tC¥t^5l 1 a '^IlC'l C\ ‘2t5l<(C^f’Tl 3^^, 'Sf-ftC^tl 

's '2f«f^i 5^1 1 *rt 

?f^S{ !^f% ^ 

ntiTl 

<2f*r?(Jt '8 <s^^ ^^?ri I »rt^rgf^ 

'2t<(sr I «K '«?? — 

I C*^|^«fC^<! '5(t^ <4^ 'srfff'^ 

; <2rtft^ C>I%t ^f%?( 3R;*(jt ^ 5I5lf»J?P f^^t»f I 

>i) «l’^^ ’l5t1«F-»ft>W5«T^, I 

'Sttfts? fl^^t Wtf^ C’ltlt?! (2t%5 I «lt'^1 

'^\ f^tWC’t «!t^‘T1 Cfitf^ rl^‘n‘1 

<7T^ t%si1»f 

<lf%5tt:*ra 'i>^ artai i *lt^^1tf 

apCSf 'S{%F-«fi:’$ nf%*f'3 <4^? 



( ) 

'5ff%3R 5l5f$t -st^*! ^f^1- 

fl^T I (5 ctf%f '«it^j‘5tc*f^ ’i^iT^w'Q 

5 ^T^j'Q c^g^i 'srftni’rttig 's ^ 

^sTTl(:*ti ^^iit%i, (2t5tgc^’tT t|®T ^ i ^ 

■511% '8 'sftc^Ttc^g St's g^iRt? 

wff-srtStc'g ’ftf^c'® 'Q 

’gt1%¥ >ft*f*y-'^^f5 G\^ 1 

fg'®^ gtgi gt^i 

"gcsg, ■vll g^lg^ttc^ g?;^, 'sih's-ggigtigg itgi "^^g 

»2fgTf^'g ^tgi, g^rcgf c*fg gtgtf^g <2n:5t^wg 

ggt^gl, gif^ gi gggtffcgg 'sitgjtfw (Stcgt^g 
gtg?;gt fgrgg gfggi fgcgtf%'g gtfggic^ i '®!tg]tf%g 

■^itgc^g < 2 fi% «T^j gtf»y?ii eg ggt®ffgf^ < 2 t^ 
eggregg '^ggic^ ggiT*) fg ^teg gfgg gfggtfl^ 
'gt^'i g«ii gl^g — 'gff^^g '®rftfc4 gt^l f^'Tg ggf^ cgfg ^g 
gsr® g.^cg gi i ggg# gte^ '®igjtgjgtgg '« gtgTf^^ 
fg^gtgegg gegj gtgae^g ^«tg f|g, 'gt^tus g?gg i 
'«icg’Ptg« ^r^f^ig gregg, ‘aI gts^i cM^t, 'Stig 
g'5.gg ^iu^, eg ggge’gg 'S)?jgg gg^tg 

ggjgf ffgi^gi 3^g gtt i fggg-ge’^g "gigged g’g^g’ "sf^egg 
?ftgeg wtfgg (Sfgsf^ -aif^>Q egtgg ^^gi gf^gifi®!, ggf^ 'siigi^ 
gi ^tgi g^g^ 'sitgi^tgi ^tgt%3 1 ggst g^gtg-^gtg- 
gTc«T, 'srteg[T5ff%- '«ic*w 'srfgrg'gfg 'Stgsr eggi 



( ^•yr ) 


WST^ ^t5ftfW¥ 'S 

^••’Tf^^ nfa I 

jfcf?t cTf '«rt^ cfi^ ^4'5it?:gr, 
TT^fit ^51 '5lFs<2rt'I— (?I tt 1 % 
c^t^tart?:^ f^nifir® ^tc^, ^151 ^t5rfcw<r cffc*f 

>2t5tfl'® 5It^ I 

'«rr»f<t ^ 1 %; C3rt^?itc»^ ’it^R'f^r, 'stf«(=fl^i:^if 

^tf^ I #1^ ^*5 ^ 'SI^ITI’T 

>rr«R-^5r ’ll?:?! * 11 1 

"s^f’n'Cirff Wfil "=5151^11 >Si^^ JlC^cPr! 4 >11^*11 

sTf^iw, ^i^-, 'Q '5it*i7tf^^ ^srp5 

'srfffTtf^^ 3py ^rfj-^g; ^ '5rt«TC'f?I 3f'« 

a 3i3ffw-3TpfTf^ ^ 
3it3rfl%^ 3itl%-3Tr5T^ 31511^ ^f^rtTl 
I ^T^— 

Tf'srst?! 3rt^, 

”nft ^t*(ji'?i-’it«Fi I f%i ’'ictf. 

‘2t5'Q '®(t’^tc^, i%®fTf%^ ( 2 R?t^ Ittlfil *fl%^ 

^fSitsi ^ '2}^>*t ^ 



( ) 


<2rf% #i^c^ fi[<*titFfft, <5^ ^^^ 

’it«Rt^i '«rr«ijt^ ^1 ^5Tf5f I 

I 

^fsi^i 3R»f: 

— (?r '®rWDf^ c^t^ 

'« 5f^G5<r '®rtf^^i1 'srf’j^l c^ 

'srtsitcw*! ^5(1%^ fl^1, ^fksni c»it5ft^i '®i^ii1%, 
f ^f^¥i ^<( (2ff% 'srr^f%^ 1 

ts^rr#!’ 1%*^ ftfw5 'sft^ ct?^1 

'«if*[^^ ^fwtC5, fl^ 5P5 

'srfu^sT I ?rt|-^nTt5f 

^•^C*PC3f ¥C®T, 

'®rl'Tf^ '«rt?(^ — tilt 

'^t-5rtt«T I ■*1^^ It^T 

^1^>5ft1^^-»f1% ^Jlt«ft^‘l, ( 7 \ 

®tJT-C’tt5^ ^f^C® “^TCS 1 »r®t^'$I <2tt^si^ 

^ ^l%5T, ^^-(2tc^t^»T f% I 

^t?l1 ^C5'551 ^^?tfe9R I CT 

'«)< '^rr’i^rtctf^ ^'«t (71^ ■««:< 

?m5rf^s! *fcira '«rf?9Pf"5i ^f^irtf|c9R i fVr^- 



( ) 


^1%<( 5^1 ^Uliil, f®f^ <r5 

W-Rt% ^5) RfilC'B I tlt5l?;s[t^C»l<l 

^'3ir « ^f«(2tt'I rR'^ ^1 

^I^-® ^'( I ■•^(•ICTR'T r.R cSjC^P’St'l^tfTfB 
nf-SC«l\pF^ V^iT R-I^‘l »1^I ; ’'B^- 

c>i fit’ic-iit^R f*^?;w (?i^^ jftfT-p 

f5C«1^ ^1 I ^iRC'lt^^C'R '2tf%®R m'<\^ C^, f®f^, 

Htc| ^^ItCW '8 f-fSpR ^■<pll 5J®^ 

(;5ff^*ll3 ?(5'«^1, '^ff^'Srf^ fw«l ^1 ; 

#t^CiT *ff%55[ti^ C'Bt^'tt «1’^T f^sT I !I«}7- 

f%{R 51^1 iUt; ^^Cq,'Wtr®f^>I1CR 

■^JiC| '8 R>ItC® ^krS <2t^J’^CBF <il^? 

jy^Sf 'Sit^l^jiTl 

^ 1 r.^'l^iil^ 5(C51( »mf*(Slt^ rR '®lt'5*IJ- 

■n«f >15.^ 51®J '8 «T5^I1 

Rt^r, ^Cii, I 

f^f?iwt’‘t^'i <rR 'syf^ '^^f5f%® 's -^tf^^i- 

^4' ^ “r^c^TTsy^ '8 Rt?^?( fejilR?*f 
?yt^i:5rr^jy >i"^fV® 



( >>> ) 


‘il'SflCS? ^t^l ^-<11 (2tC^lt®fJl sic^f ^f% I c»f ^ ^ 


I regret to say that the present system of religion 
adhered to by (he Hindus is not well calculated to 
promote their political interest. ..It is, I think, neces- 
sary that some change should take place in their 
religion at least for the sake of their political advan- 
tage and social comfort. 

"sil^ 

'«W'3 

Genuine Christianity is more conducive to the 
moral, social and political progress of a people than 
any other human creed. 

<4^ w ’(twi 

%I I 

5ft3I— *f^-(£f5t^’F ^1 j 



( ) 


"$11^11 «f^'Q g’$ f|5T \ 'stt 

tii¥^ 3it3f, ^ff%g #fgCT ^1 

'®t3^tc^ <2tr^'® ^I%fg c^t^ ^cg^T ^ I 

"fif^^tNo wt^c?? rt\ trl%g ^fggi- 

f|;c^— >[^^tcg 

c«r ^•srtwg ^c^rr^g j^g— wr^ti::^^ 

■^fg eg, f%f^ ^?^g% 'sng^gic’f f^ €tgg 

gfgg ^egg gf^ i eg^iteg®, f%fg g^f%gtg '« Hf^g <agegg 
g® ^gfgErf^^atcg fgc^g gegg g^® wtgg gf^g ^gfggi- 
%’'gg, egf^rs -gtt i ftggl^ cg^g gt^, ggm gl ^'^- 
ggrt^g i gtgegt^egg eg 'ggtgtgg ggf%^ '«(tgtegg 
fggg ^^gtgg ^geg, ^t^t'S, ggjistegg gtsrf^ atgig 
^fbe^g ^ f%fgt3f 'gg^g ge?^ i <5^ eg gtgegr^g, t^g 
■gfgM gt'!etg1fggF g^e^FM^c^ '®rt®^ '®rfe^ i gtgegt^ 
gw^g gg%g ge^g, eggg's g’^ gi ggetgtg ^srf^^g 
gg— gtgegt^g^ g^'SWg wff%g gge^ 'sftgt ® 

gpfggtfe^ig, =5rt^ gstg-ffig e^e^i ^ggge^ (Stggf ^Ffge^ 
Mf^gtfle^g i 

gtgegt^egg e^ ^ggff ^g gtt, gw i ^fg 
gf^egf ^ 'sftf^ "^gegg gegj gfg i gtgegf^^geg^ 
5i^gi 'sitggi eg e^gg g^fge^fl, "tt^tg grf^^wg eg gt^gg 
'«ttegt8feg gtfsgif^, w^tg ■gtg^ gg^ Wgg 



( ) 


I ^ 'srM' c^We '»tc^ 

^ STtt, '«rWw^ 

^ ^ 5itt I 'SRFf^ ♦tea 

^esr (?r a’^f-’prtw <2tf%#5 tii^- 

ort^cira ^iit =nr j <?f ’Rtw <«aF '5d%BFt'®-®tft-’Wft^ an:'^ 
'«i5^ I f¥5 ^ j a'W^'a ft^- 

cwjjf f*t^ aai aaa 'sita^ ^rila^tea 

C5it s}sH-^ ?itf^ I fe^ffaa’n »mtfta 

aarstc’T c^ptas® c^ "sita atarn^ '«i^a ?^s! i 
ca^Hiiaa a^-^tac^rg '« ♦te^ '«rf^^f%’F 

^a, aaa ’^t^stfaaF i ca'»ra5cara ataj aw^-'Stf^'sta 
'srta <aaF aa^’fa aa^ at^ fwatf^a i c^*ra 
ac^a, CPta ca -tf^^ca ^’f-aaf^ a,^ 

Ptf^caa, ca *f1% 'atlw laatcaa *ff%', ca*ta ataeat^caa 
a^ ^f^atft ac^a— frf^afr ; 1%fa aar-<2tc*r5i aciR— a^- 
•stFta^ I ^atf^ c’pra 'q ataesits^caa 'a^ — ^wt1%a 

^alw ttacaa a^^yta-ataa i ataeat^ ar^l |f%a ali^T 
a^al^;^ 5tf^atf|t:«Ta, c^*ta ^5t^rf^ Tat^ FfRaif^cera 
a*$-f^caa aca i atacal^ It^ a<^tf^ caair^ fwa 
affac«f 9 , ‘aa? cafta ^craaatraa ^ta 

3 rfai«ti 'aftfwt^ a*^ ^pfae® ♦tleaa at^ — caalv 
^^rfaaufa cat^ ai fN ♦tteaa atti -a^atea^ ^^ta 
‘'®traaaca|fr'%,f^ aW-ifatatf^ atlaea 


V 



( ) 


c*r ( 2 ff% ^*rt?i- 
f^grftcsH, <2f^ f^^ sn ^%i--f^ '»ff^ <2ftfN 

■rrsf «f5rf*i ^rt-st^ ^iit%?ri c^f*R >^1^ 

'srm«ti& ^'ST^I fwc^R, f^ fhFt? ; 

C^"R f^Stft <4^ ^ I (THC^ l<p^<2tf^ 

1%5T, ^«[T3 JiW WW ^t*?tC^C*t ^pp® 

C»f TO( fW'SrsI 'Q fvpR^'ft^ ^ I 

’tn'stw (?r*R <2tf%«tc^ ’^j%5 ^flrarflsT, 

S(^«- C^S^Rt ’rftf^ I ^ 

'srft-nfh^ <2tf%^ 

^tis (2ff%^, c^rM '9 

c^Hc^ <2rf^^ f%5?^ erw? ’ipfiRt^ ’«rfc^— (5) 
,9^'2t^«rl ; (^) ^rrf%'’t^ t^C<)‘<F5[^ ’fW^ 
?Ffksr9 Tf#5: j («) ^rs-f^ 

^att%rt I • vD^ si-^*! '»rmi 

•c^»fc^^ 5rSRl!?RR n<i-«n7<Rf <:<2r5*M (?ff^ «tr^ i 

f^uftir ?r<r<2twt?r*l— ^ (Jobn the Baptist) 

*w >9 CT <4iw^ 

5fkanf '9 



( ) 


(2t^t^ ^i:3T jfCT^ Tfwttr^ 

5Rf<(^ ftft I CT ^’TU «P^Ct5T 
^*tt^-f5^ (?5F»r^ ^3tf«T ^^tf|5I, 

C^5R ^ (?Ft^ ^1^ I '«lf^*ni "^H- 

'Q 'Blf^ ^f?Ht<2K*l ^ 'Blt<ITtf^ 

'«rtii<2t^5 '« sflP^si 
'®a <?T ^’Ta ^ a «rft'2t?*fi ^yrstf^ 

I ll^ »r^ftf%i! irf5(- 

c^Pf j:^ arwra ^«n <33::^ (?H^acarQ cf\t 

^ 'srt^ Tfkt% I ^1 (?\ 
<2ff^ (TFR «2t«ft^ ]^1- 

^ ^ *^*1 ?rf^^ I «rw? 

<tr»5m 5?^, t?^tc8R a ^oR*!— 

t%c^ wrf^ a entail «frc*m *^1^ c»i^Ft^9r ’Rfit ^sT^ 

'9?^^ 

5rt^, ^ '«rRt5t?PF^'» ^srf%ap 

«rrf^ j^c^f '®ftf^*iw Tt^ ^arfwrf^, (7f ai^tr 

'9 ^«i ^ai1, ^'sprt^ ^firai 

3?T»rtaK ?K^ Tt’R Ptf^arffeaR \ c^ aicjfc*| 
arrfk^r i9t^«i c*ni{ 

^f^ratf^C^R C^saR^ 'SPPRTC^ ^ ^Tf?rat%»Rl 
f^-fTtm ^finrt%»R, ^1 R'St'sjtf^ '9 



( ) 


55W '«'® '«ff^t2tt^ 'sitci j *r^f%*i. 

c«sr3*ft^ orri^ ^ 's 

5Tr^ 'srWw’f 'St^'i <ttfk»i^ 'srfarfT??^ 
■^:flR2[t«t 'Q >1^ 1 

■etf^? ’r^«. wf*i >rrf^ is^i::^— >cii3R «ft^*ri (^PFti;^! 
t%fV® f^«T— Tt«rt^ ^ '®rHi I 

'erHi I srei 1wtt%^ 

^icsrr^— 'Q 

C’W*! ^HratflsT; ¥C5T «>rt"5tW ‘Sf^ 

'<f?rf^ 'srt^fsj^ 'stsc^ 'Brrfjnitcf i sfc^a 

c’tt «pv-c>2t5*ft^ fwl i 

c^m srif-c<2i^*rr^ ’tt^-(?Tt*f i ^ . 

Wt1%^ ’TfC’fit ’ffl[‘tt?f 

ff 5T I Tfwl f%f^ <£ffl%C5 %5R ; 

^5^<2f^|%5 HC^ **ft<1 'Q ^ 'Stt’? C^ 

’rr<Rt^ 'srm (7f jiwsi f|«i '^iSsr ws^ '« 

'5tf^ ’ft«R-*t^f%g Btal '5rt®f?f I c^ 

m^uf sftipi %ti:^ ^ 

’icff ’tw^ ^Tf%'-’m Tt^ 

3(t^ C5^55rtw 'srRsaR ^n i (TT Bff’trsra- 

>ri<{t^«ra ^ '8 45?^ ’^tin:*! Ft^ i 

’Wi snr, ^ot^t ^?f, 

«rt4^> '®f— ^Wi''8 -srt^^ TO 



( ) 


<<1^ 'SHTI '8 i£lt C^»rc^ '^.•’f^ 3^¥tf|?T, 

^ 3f5ic^ Htf^I 'si^RpT T%ff5?r I 

^t^-Jl5l*f*l %l, 

f%«T *11 I >5t«f5I tslc^rw^l l%f^ 

'«(5'»5T lttt<I 31t^ ‘Repent ye.' for 

the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’ — 

»tC=T I 

c^'*f® ®t5R;3fi9^T--^|t fwcqs? ^ii, ^1^1 

C®t*( I ■'»f^-5tt«FI1 

'5f®t<!^ r.<l5»f^ Si5^ fsf^Sf^ ^Hf-fwt-sr® 

f^®t5itc^ ^fsT f%f^ 

'S[t^^ f?5TfK«1^T; f%f^ 

'Be® 5i1%c'®^ ^■5prlt c<2f®*}t® i 

^IJJSrt® >1¥C^ 

(.'^l*\ '«rtf®^% I 

5f?i-5Tt5ir5 a fST 

f 5T I '^if^fsrar 

'sf^C^'S <71 

I f%f^ c^t m\w^: 

f^r*-! ^5f3} 5f^3i '*it:^5Tnl ^fk^, (?ffk^ 



( i -br ) 


c.^ C^'‘t^- 

r.W'l^ drf%--;1r^-T y,i;i^-t'i ^tCll 

'■^r-S'l, ’I’t r,5F^^ •tlf^'i »fj5ii[ r.^Ptfl'S 

Jl'^j'C'l' 'fvi%5fCr.^ ^Itll -^Cil 

1%?:^^ •Tt'.r«t>"5i5r^lC'(^ ^ ^I'il 

vif» ^i^ja I i-{;f^^ 

ffstt^TC^ ■st^rr®'? ^f'i'i!rg;?;jr*f I 

-^t^f^r.l) ^r*( ■« sfT'?! ^ f^'4-| ; VI «'tlf%C’^ ■tt®'t-S StITV 
^III^ V1 ; fpir Tt, f®fv V^ '^••‘tf5^‘^ ^^!|%- 

'<^K~^ » 5^?:vV V1 I «f^ C'R^ ^'^- 

4fn'itj%ii, c^ijv^ ff^(2f5tr.^''f( '«)»)jr^5[ra 

f (^ '^fl^ '9 f^Jf-?|5[cvf?.«t I r.^'*\^ ®t'^-«f%5 

MS :5§tVi?f*)t»' V1 5^7;i^f 'iJSfV 

V7{ VI I <5T?5r5 fl^T '®f%5(2ffitv, 

VV^C^ltf '5(t^N1 C?ff%®t'( fvw»tv 5tc^'9, fsfv ^t5l 

4ntr£ “^IC^v vf? I >T^ r<F-*(va 

'?lt{ f^W-T— 1%lv flwv 'S'i.Jll?' '9 I 

*{’^r.'<p c<[ w/'’! ■'8 r^fv 

15tri^tf!?,WV n^tit ©?) t2!!%5t?! <?tr3l^V I C’( 

»ft^ '^fsulv 5(7rl VI ; f%-^ cv ^5r<{ 

v^ I c^-^v cv *ft^ ^1, '«itfv 
^1, !%■? »f¥l 'J'frtv (2f^( V?®!, 



Mi'f I ‘Am I an inspired Prophet?’ 

f^fii 

Pantheism and mysticism are things of Asia, 
while positivism and ail the sciences of the day belong 
to Europe. My Church is an Asiatic Church. I am in 
my very bones and blood, in the very constitution 
of ray soul, essentially an Asiatic. As an Asiatic, 
I would encourage and vindicate devotion to the 
devotion to the extent of mystic communion. But here 
you will probably say there is no harmonious develop- 
ment. It is all prayer and contemplation, and no 
work. I say there is harmony. If I am mystical am 
I not practical too? I am practical as an Englishman. 
If I am Asiatic in devotion, I am a ICuropean in 
practical energy. My cr^ed is not dreamy senti- 
mentalism, not quietism, not imagination. Energy, 
yes, energy — I have that in a great measure in my 
character and in my church. 

I “Am I not practical too ?’ — 

csrt^-sf 

I t.’I W?ldrd 

5I-5) Cd 'Q 

r.T^P'KT ’lit, 



( ) 


1%^ c'^ra »f'«t’ffc'®'« Hi '® 

I 

f5ff%?rf s ^1 1 

f^l 1%fiT ; ^ff5^ ‘nl%3IIC‘T^ 

*P^fWl 

f".*! 1 3j53I»f;^ 

^R(?it1%^, "5t?t'( ■■‘ft’iiT I 

r.^^f'^ (il^ 

«T^C^'S f%fil 3tl?P}C^ ■=T'S ’Fi:'!*! ^4«1 ^CSj 

51®, ^<if?;vr^C''F^ f‘IC^t*<l’jfl I 

5Tf*RTl 'ilt 5iJ(]^^JI '^Ff^ir® ■^IP, 

C^CP ^T«Rt<J •nf^‘ft5( ^far.5l5 '®TJ?1 pf1 ’tl’l I 

<:^^5C9r^ *pjf#|^C54^ r,^ '^1^1 

C^, 5(^-^f^ s| ?rt?(1 »t^5ttft 

5itfP^ f^T (s 5j»5t5 

; ■^pp fi’spp <i4wn 

fg'ISTST I '2tt?:*f^ ■5(^f1% '2f^1%'5 

f&'Sl, l^fiT ^P<3 C^t’ff^I'S 5|f«n#f55P 

«ft1^pr® 5^1 1 f%f;-{ 5’T5i^ 5tc?^! 

U5^- (SfJtC^f 



3SL^^tf|c^ y cm, «if?{5rca i '^iff^ '®if'^i: 5 <i 

I f*F ? 

1%^ m I 

%<5.5rtC3?^ <ltf^'®t5I I ^tCF 

C^^1 '®rt^ W^l *21^ 

'«(t^ tf*tf5 Vf^ ^ CSItC^<( 

'Sftcll-Pf ?pf^?lt5I, '«(t.s -4^“^'^f?I CcHC^'l ’RlSf 
'«lt^tn ■«t1^ >lir?li{ ^fl^Pi >1'®T 

^IC®, "Sl^? T®^''<3f5f ’if^^ll ’f®T. 

Jl?Sti?; <si^ I ^5t?f 

'«I^ l” 

CV 'S^IC‘^'5 '«r5R?l, '?5ft »1’<^<2f*((>l 

^SRTt : 

^ I '«)1^''S c;yrf?rfB^-s 

JRt, C-ttf*!® '« ^-art^^ 'S‘1 I 

'Q aiti^CSJ, 'BltWC'fa f^ai 

'sr^Ot^ (?rt^ar1 ! (?H^5C» <71^ 1P^- 

^^55r®t^ (ii^ '«r<J^ ^if I '3t^’5t<2f^*! 



( iu ) 


^5g^5|q '51R^‘!T '9 

'8 ^?i1 ^FraC«t^ f5f^ fsi<^ "'PfWl I 

’«{W<I ‘lit Tl’Sft^ Wff%^ ^- 

tf^^tc^T f^c*f^ '«i5;*('r^r'^t^T i 

^fipf I 5i5f5t '^i^rttf 

cTr»T9 ffe^i ^rri ^ft — ^c?r, 

’(t^if^i^, '« ^tlt^ 35t5is^ ’llJfat, ^t5r^ '‘F’S- 

fB^I, ’T'^27 stf^'^T'l f^s] I -s^lf^^ 

'4 §t^, ^t'f^'Q C^ia ^ 1 ^iTf^r'f ■■‘"^t'-fi'l '2IT4 

■Miw 4t5ic5ft^c«^ ^itr^ii <2rsi^ 

^9Tt I 'SIlsr'tUTl 

?f^f^5tCll'T '?rC^t®iTt'I'®1 <?ffs-^tVf^T f®fiT '«(f*(^ t^f 

5iff^ ^1 al — 15tt C'SP, 

^rt <2f55f^'5 <7lt '^TfC^It'l' 

-sflC*! '8 5i?;?t 1 c^»tn ; 

f%fii ^’ra 

«t«t3[ 1 !%■? c^*i(?T^ r.‘2r5i'8 ^t€i'i #t'4iT-'5i?;^ <^«fi- 

f5lt%5!f'9 ^1 I *i^-2}Fra^ C^»f^5C3f<l 3I3f 

I fa?:^'8 

C'tC’J f^f^j t%*(t^l ^'t'T 5.t^1, 'Q 



( ) 


c^<f 1 ^^rtw^'i, '■»i^f5^tc^ 

; ^51^ ■^’5''-[^f% ■4'^ I C5^ 

(?\ ^t5ft#r 4f^ 5t5f4l4I 5J541 4%) ^^t'fl' 

3iriT C4»t% 5tf4 I "^'I4 «(% ^4 

^tft, V/r^lw” <il4 5)5|<?|^J fsjffl, 4fen 

^5/ 5j^t4t4T ■^■5il| 414(:’® <2r?r§ C^!^' 

4f4 C4«IC'^^ ^1% 0?t<l‘t1 5?ll's 4r-^5tfg’C«1^ 

5IC4 I Vfc*'’ ^:i1'^€l‘ 

4ti:^ C’T ^fsj 'ir4 •I?l‘^’’i C*!'-! 4f#5 

%<[->mTtjTl r^(44R*<f«, '5l5t'i- 

'?f‘ff^ 'S r,w*\Ui<< '^1^11 ; a 

4«n C4*f=t f'st 4f^^l7:5i4, 

4?;?5t, '«45ra 'Q ^t% '^31 5 f4-^ 'tt^t'l 4*a- 

r.w",m'=^ IRI 4'«4^l 4'^ (ft's 
I 

V^>8.) 



>lr44 ’Wf) 

cwsar c^ 3it?i{-5i3rtw at’twtc^'^ 

W C^tC’T fTT^ 51^^ 

<2rTM 1 3wr^*tf^ 

•^CSS ^5,1^ W^F 'St^ ■nt^C'EI I* a1'^->1'51tc®>^ ^1^1I>? 

w.*ii 'fi^ ^t*5tfr ’Ei^sri I '5tt 'sit^i^l 

^rt^-JisTf^rEF fir7;E?tf^ ’Ff^sit^l I (STEFtf^ 
•5'fa}^ r<j5Jit^?^ 

filf^lT 1 7)^ 71?] 

* 5[CJiT I 

■4f?r.5r Cf «^f7if (f^ i2t%^ 

c^fWirt’Ef cip^5m.^ f?it^ 1^ 

'efI^^ ^ a 'srt^c’Ttft ^«rtti 

^%it:^ '®T^ Tfbj^^ f®f%f^fr5f I c^p-»t^5» 7i?cq c^ 
Tpfipjrt^l (^srff^) ^fSR-TRtBf Wt^ TfttfJ 1^’5T '5t9l TfWT 

'srtcf f^f^twe ^srfcf i (?i 
c^t?? ^ I ?rc^ 7TCW5 

<2tf% 'S 7R:V(^ ’fflFtW I 



( ) 

'I 


I 'sratfH c®w<i »ttf% 'Bft^ 

'srr^ c^ ^ 1 , ''tt^rf^ 

'«rr^ t^tC® I ^"3 >11^ '«l5PT«t5? 

C®tS[t^ 1 ♦ 


« 


♦ 


c®t5it<j “n® ’ift?(i ^®t^ '9 I 

’tf^TTS '«Rf%f® ^IlC® CtfC=^^, C^ ^ 

'®3F^^ '«rtf^'5iTfl;” 'ij^ '«rf5iti( 

C^»( I 'srtf^ ^’^fCRl SfC^T ?Ff% C^, 'flt C'StsrI'?! 

-tfr^ 5i^?i < 7 ^ '2tCT»f ’ptai a 

■iic’iRtr^ fhFt^ ®t^ '9f^»ii 'sttstiiTra 1?? I 

C®W^ WC9 'BTf?! C‘H^ S’l, 


• ^ I 



( ) 


f.'i-'iiw ;• ^<\t. '•(C‘i ^’if'S- 

^fC?I I C®t3it^ <u »ftl-^ 

’qt'811 I '^{if sjcH 

'^1 cvff^l '«itp( f^'«i^ '^^m I '«rff5i 

'«)t'*U^ I 'Sttfil C^tsmj TfC^I 

■«lTt«ll*[ *11; '-I'l^t^ ^3 r;i CStsrt^ 

^^f55 f^ •nil^it^ 5ii I ^ 5n:Ji<f ‘5'^' 

'fftr'^tf '5if<[ic5} i 

C^tsfr^ <2ff% '»15fC^t»l I '®(f=lt^ 'il’ic^^l 

-.-(5| c^, C'St^lftt W Q ’1C’!? '5IT?1T^ 

'5!«f '«it*iiit<i W51 '®fl^it‘i 

'ii'-^’ff’i ^t? ^t5(c^ >ic5»6 I ’tfw« ’T^r-T 

'«(^’?fc^ r>m ‘-ff^^rti ’ll?, ’14'^ '®ic’i’^t '^w»\ 

fra '®It’It‘1 ^1? <1‘^1 I C<\ 

C'^f’lfil '®ltC^NT^f» ‘It ®<;, C7\ r.>!^ 

’!'^<^C^ ^■^’’1^ ^^C^ ^tc? ’ll i C? <2fC<rf^’( 5Si, 

'?^«1t’1 ^C*IWt«(Jt^C’^ * "STtCW*! ‘-^flC? I C’l «ttpF?l 

>I^fI I ’I’lC^l ’j9’?fCtT^ ■'®ta 

i ^f^c's ■^t'li Tf^ ’ttI I 

’I? 

* ?(?(? CffCW^lW^ 



( ) 


^1^^ C<( C-5I5iH r.ffR'Ji «i(5i-d| >f5fW 

'®n^fcw^ (2}i%f5i I c’lt c^5[^ ’siTsrfctft} 

'Stiffs I i^fn ’l^el ^TTl 

I ‘tt'itf^'^P 'Q 

5IRf>i^ CIFC*! C’T^’f 'S ^«Jt>1 

^t^^5^>ItW '^f^%]^ C^iil'-lPs 5?C^ J WTil 

C\‘5W'! ®tW(5?l^i ’isni 2','S^l; C'^t^lTil 

'«t(C«1l^ ■'9 C'2R‘I Ji?>lt<l-51^^ l’Sf-1 

W‘l i OSM-j fsH f3|Jlt<i P51^1 ''31’J'l'l 

"^ilfiisi^ 5^vi. f;^l5if^5i> fi’^.'j -^^.i I 


■#I'i ^ '^\^'<l\f'^i^t 


^yfr, r^. % ^'mffl's 511 ®^C5T '«ItC^l 

'Sffiil -sitW ’PfelCW I 

-srWrI 51^5 f?T»f 5T! '?9i:5t ^ '«lN5iti?F, '«It5irr.?F, C’StiRt'l 

g«n f^i35 1 '«5rw^ ^1T1 «rtf^i75 

5{tt I ^Pl% C^JTf^ 5r| 1^5, 

C5f5it^ ^ ^ ^w\ 15^, 



#ftil^fel 

< 7 ^ ^^>0 c^wc^ ^siw^ cw #5 

^ <131 cmf^ C3H '8j?r5^ 

(Tstm »ttf« sft^ 

fw?ra fm ^ } '»rtf^ C5W5 



'Slf^lt^T '9 2f^1 I ’tf^ 

^^f5i^C?3? ’It’s^tCs<r ^lf5^ '«I‘^‘Pt ! 

■i- ?• t- i? 

:»' •»' K- 


3 |f^ — ; '«I«t5 C^»t^- 
53f 51C*JJ ? C'*l^’^53St 

5TC«(T '£^51^ Wr I 1%f^ Wff^^tf^sf, — 1£|^ 

3rf^fi«l sjc^i ^2ttc«)— a Man who 

lived and moved with God, — a Saint whose tlioughts 
and speech were profoundly original and arresting. 

‘2tf^ c^»(^5?:3f'T 411 {%«! o’l, 

Tf% I 

^trti( ci4^53f 51?:^ f^fii 

I 'srf’Hli:^ ^55 ^7^Tt 

ill 1 iStf? tt5t^ 411 ®% 

’I'SfsiM I 



‘-M "SiifyistflWfl 1 

*2t5t3^ (71 ’RC^r C^f flC^R 1 

(TT '»rt%1 JJifa ^ "^4 I 

f% f^JTl 1%1% 

“'Sltl^ C^*tC^ '2»*rt5l I 

Cff^ Mt< 

% 1%^ <2t7f% (7f^ I 

■i%r?c*t^ <2t^tw^ ^sii— c»> *rttc^ stt^t^T ! 

<3[i:^ '«lT‘fTiJ’^f’t'^ ’«T5t5( 

(2Rf% l” 


(:>«8* J|fC<n fct ■^^^I'fl”) 



’TtHt?*! i5t«i5-5i5srtc^tr *rsj \3 

srtsr^ >5fc'3? “cwtc^i^ cii^< cii^tce^tf 3t«if” 

<Sim (^ vSrC^?) ‘^V— Iri ^^1) 

■‘i^ni 'it*if,iin>*'i 'tioi^i ^^■•13 %[, 

I ^’«Tl^i'*ii '^C'l '-'I 

Ctrl'*! ¥M '#r''.:ir5‘'-1 1 CtrC'l'S»itM, 

C>i^ ^vrtrt'?'! <^1? fi(n!:''1'^-5f^ >M I h 

-^fmr.^^, pF ctr'wl^^itc’i*! ■■«igiiPi‘'i‘' *ipr']ff;‘i 

I t>fr.;‘i 

5t*:i^.i ■•i«'1'5I1 ^tf'J I (;^'*R6^C®a '^•r'tl 

^«t1 I telu 

t\4 ^«(1 1 f^fs? 

(<\^K 

■^h^ltWC'^ '2)'^tMba', c/'fl'SC''llPlti, ^•IiC'-'lf'fJ'Hn, 

P'c^fi 1? "siiT^C'i c^ f-1^ 

cm^i ^gl^-^iitc’Sf -sipic^ “r'tl'i cniiitPr*^ ^'i i % 

r*RiiN ®ll'W.5Tt^i( 5Irf Pi'stPl^l 



( ) 

— i2rf%Trtf 'S I '8 '®ffc=«ft«iw^ 

^<, ^ >I^t^ >T5[tJf, '5^ C I C->t^^tf^‘ST‘l 

WC«1 ^(Sc^liT I ^ifl'il^t't ^tC'I C5rc^t6lf'l^t^ '9 

3f;iitC^f55(1 <2t^t^ 

^^rfFt-tCy* ^if Off»t, 

1 ^»rt?i ^ca»'i 

wr i gsc'^ 5i5t^»i Pi=wH ®ti^ei i 

f;>i^ “ntw-i ¥?:*n i 

3Fr.3r >lt‘ff?l‘l Slt^li-^i^lt^ ^^f>I»f-tVl i2t5Ft'« 

^1^51 1 c-?!^ “'iif'«5 ^1 

wt^ (5^ ITI^C-I 5^^ ill I 1%^ ’5f^C< 'sfil^tt%, 

(>) 'stiir^ ^Pi^l c^F»iii5r.af'i f^i^l 

«n*ri ipf^^tcsii I («) >if«^ 'iit 

'-fni^itf^^^itiT, ^•’(^1 cvff’tvtfs', ^tol?i 

4«tfilt^, fil^1 I 

h) c’TWsTt 

<stl5tw I 



• ( ) 


%t*f I <1C<1 

<2tf^li^ ■'S??; f% i^1, C^p ^tCil, 

5t^-T'Tt® i(5T 51^ 

capt*} '■'St^t^ m I '2tf%f^?>(1 C3ptff 3PC*1 

3|1^ 5i«fC^i =1^ ^55 *)% «‘rt'1'*l, 

■^f%3i^1, 51<!,>|fJ^>I apC'T 3PCT 

■'pRic's I 4 -^f^?Ft'.i c^itR^ ^\?^>\^, 

(Libel Case) 5i5[ | -i^tf*! 

RiRt^ fV, JiR'ij ■'(t^, R5«fi pf-iei ^'R^t a 

>|<p?f 

'«(tr.5 sRfs, ill «r$, =ii '«itc5 ^1 '«ffC5>' n.c'ii^ 

C^t-l ! Rp ? '?l?p''?1, 

f??>Ti, Rc^^, R^tR'^f, ‘2t''*il<i*fi, '®itn'?R'^i 

c 3?R*} ^?:*t’i I ^r.»fc“in 

r/-=!ic"p^'i "sRc^^ •’5^1 ’pR'5, 

■3!t^ iltsi ^SRC^^ '*^^<'’-^^1^ (.V\ 1 ^5?trl R V 

R *^tt ? 3tPli 

’tR^ii >2tst'i‘fi '^Rr? ''itcti, a 
^jR R^1 ^t'tl wfi utRr5 

I R ’P’ti I ?i^tirtRc^^ ’si'1‘1 
5it9Ci^ «-,^i I 'tiliri 5;<i, 



( ) 

5 ^ 1 1 2 it^ >ft»rf?ic*t^ pF 

I 

<2tf^ ’I’lH ^<5 C^^, ?0t% 3i<', ’^w 

'WBW, C'®t^ ! 'iIsliT 

^It^n f% ? '^tftJI^T'J 

t?5IC'9'Q ^3 ’tfg'S <y\KW^ 'Silif^, ^ ^Q 'sittf'I 

51^’t’s^ ^ssifsf^ . '®it^ Ji?!ft{;si 

^?I 'SJ'srt^Bf^Si ^tf^ >{3It^I ! '^l^‘ C«1^, '^t^lt'I'S 

C 5 t^ ! 

'®f^t'f*f“^^-‘=5'i’? c '-i^- 

5iwr^ 'sft^ '5Rt^t?;>i^ fvrT^Cf ! I 

55 tc 55 C^ f% ? C^SIST .at^ ? Ca>‘ 5 R 

cf^n f^cac^^ ? 1%, ca^ 5faa-f)^\5t^i 

^f^tCSfeTl I C^tsitff^ ^kc$iw, 

^taaffc^i 5faafliR 

at^t^ ^faai ^fac^csa ! af^-aalc^ 

c^ aaa't'^ ca ai ^^zw.w ^aa ac?, ^aata 

'aaaaftcwa catart^ aswa 3^tal ^c^?:w ■, ata^t ^aa? faat?, 
aat^ I f^^a fwa at^aia <5iata 

(iia^t f^Ta '«ifaa?ta asfaatcs' i ^atf^ia''®! 's 

a^a^l atc^a ^sra ^a, >aaa '«itai^fa^l ifia? ^9,^- 
a^^^ta ca ^ta ^fa^ta ^faalc^ i f^Ta “fia? asfg; 
f|a atii^a -aaFata wa, 'iiaa a^^, la-cataa, ^fa^i 'q 



( i'Oft ) 


c>T I C^^l, sBai, W-SN, 

C'SPr, 'Q Ist51p1’tt>l1 f|ei, <2H?»!l- 

f^^t^ll %>i1 '« >1^51 ’I'^ '«3C«1^ Tt^ '5lf<(Tfi[ I 

'5fC3^ site's^ 

t<l<f5itai '«{^5)^si %i, ’^cei ^lil-f^Hri, <1iS-55l (?^'5l 
I 

BfksfN, »(^?l gfsjit 

csftc^<i '«if?(^tff ! c^t& >1^?:^ 

'SfT^F’l't ^f?lill I fk^, CSt’lt^ 5T?I1 

^[l'5t^C5^ c^^ 511, C$W^ 

I c^sft^ «rrc«i ^f»ic5r« 

'35i^?jjt«i 5;^, c^5i ^n ^ sitf^ i ^5, ^t^r, ^ts, 

gt«li-f%«f?’fC'f ^*1 I 'Bltft 

'Q ’it'ei'ftf^^l ^ f^t»ra 

^^<1 fk?i-f^c^ m%- 

^t*ft^*i ^siifi's I 

?F«f1 ^t^C?r (Tprtc^^ 4^?, gtwi 

^<?pj ^ I 

— — 
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Vci. 11 IMadhva), pp. 1 148 (1893) ; Vol. Ill 
(Antya), pp. t)43. 4'he total pp. 2,007 ; most 
nVj-Lo-dnte reliable and scholarly biography of 
Keshab Chandra Sen. 

ARSHYADHARMA O TAT V AKllYATRlGAN^ 

TRIVIDHA JANMA— 

VKDANTER APABAD-K! f ANDAN 

GAYATRIMULAK shat chakra -.V yakhyan 
O Sadhan. 

vaidantik PARALOKTATTVA 

SRAUTACHARER PUNARAVR1TTI-. 

KHSMAB CHANDRA — Two volumes. Lectures 
on the various aspects of Keshab’s life and 
Navavidhan. (Besides a lectcre in English 
and two on A’cdanta, there are about twenty 
other lectures.) 
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DHARMA-TATTWA — Dialogues between reason 
and conscience, originally published in the 
columns of the Dharmatattwa. 

SREE KRISHNA CHAITYANYA. O TAHAR 

SWAVABNISTTA YOGA— A very helpful 
study of Sri Chaitanya’s unique life of yoga. 

SREE KRLSHNER JEEVAN O’ DHARMA~(The 
Life and Religious Principles of Sree Krishna.) 
The first study of its kind in Bengali, restoring 
the character of Sree Krishna to its original 
purity. 

GIRISH CHANDRA SEN— The Apostle of Navavi- 
dhan who made a special study of Mahammad 
and his religion, 

Jn Bengali : 

(i) KORAN SHARIF. — The first translation in 
Bengali of Al-Quoran — the sacred book of the 
Musalrnans. The book though out of print is 
still in great demand. 

(ii) MAHAPURUSH MOHAMMEDER O TAT 
PRAVARTITA ISLAM DHARMA. (Life 
of Mohammed and the Islamic Religion). 

(iii) HAFIZ. — The translation of Dewan Hafiz in 

Bengali. 

(iv) CHARI JAN DHARMANETA.— (The Four 

Great Religious Leaders). In this book the 
lives of the four successors (Khalifas) of 
Mohammad have been presented before the 
B-iTgah-reading public for the first time. 

(v) MAHAPURUSH CHARIT.— (Lives of Great 
Men). Lives of Moses. Abraham and David. 
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(vi) TAPASMALA —Six parts (Li vfts of Moham- 
medan Saints^ 

(iii) HADIS. — Two volumes. 

[Ten other books some of which are translations from 
Persian and Arabic sources.] 

9. TRILOKIN A'lTI SANYAl fChlranjih Sharina — 
The Sanj?itacharya of the Navavidlian Church). 

In Bengali : 

(i) BID HAN BHARAT. Two parts. The book 

describes in verse the development of the New 
Dispensation. 

(ii) BINSHA SMATAVDL — A story with a forecast 

of the Bengali Society and of religion in the 
Twentieth Century. 

(iii) BRAHMO SAMJER TTIVITTA.— The earliest 

recorded history of the l->rahmo Saniaj up to 
1S69. 

(iv) BHAKTI CHAITANYA CHANDRIKA.— Life 

of Sree Chaitanya, the Prophet of Bhakii in 
Niiddea, Bengal. 

(v) BRAHMA GITA. — Two parts, Discussion of 

Theological topics in a simple and lucid way. 

(vi) CHIRANJIB S\NGITAB\LI.— A collection of 

all the hymns coirpo^ed by TriloLyanath, from 
his, now out of print, book^ ‘ Gitaratnabali ’ 
and ‘ Pather-sambal.' Some of the hymns were 
composed extempore following the sermons 
delivered by Keshuh Edited by G. C. Banerji, 
Cyan Kutir, Mlahabad, (1934). 

(vii) ISHACHARITAMRITA.— A life of Jesns Christ 

in two parts. The first of its kind m Bengali. 

(viii) IHAKAL-PARAKAI.. — A confession describing 
the transition from this life to life beyond. 
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(ix) KALI5NHAR.— -A drama snowing tho des- 

truction of the presiding evil genius of a 
superemely materialistic age. 

(x) KESHAB CHARIT, — Life of Keshab Chandra 

Sen- The first one written after his death in 
1884. 2nd Ed. 1897 ; 3rd Ed. 1931. 

(xi) NAVABRIDABAN.— Adrarnaof the New Dis- 

pensation culminating in the ushering in of a 
new era, a new heaven and a new earth, an 
age of peace and reconciliation among races 
and religions, 

(xii) PATHERSAMBAL. — A collection of hymns 

sankirtanst stofras and prayers. 

10. PRAMOTHO LALL SEN— 

(i) KESHAB CHANDRA SEN : A STUDY. Cal- 

cutta, The Brotherhood, 1914. 

(ii) ALLAHABAD NOTES on “ Ramkrishna and 

Keshab.*' 

(iii) Law giver of Modern India. 

(iv) A plea for study of Keshab. 

11. G. C. BANERJI— 

(0 ‘ KESHAB AS SEEN BY HIS OPPO- 
NENTS,’ Allahabad, 1930, pp. 131+ Ixiv. 
Besides the foreword which is a quota- 
tion from the Marquis of Zetland’s (Earl of 
Ronaldshay), * The Heart of Aryavarta,* the 
book contains a series of confessions in English 
and Bengali from such eminent Indians as the 
late Lord Sinha of Raipur, Sir K. G. Gupta, 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Principal 
H. C. Maitra, Dr. V. Rai Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri and others. Also Pandit S. Shastri*s 
own disciple Chandi Charan Banerji's scathing 
criticism of Pandit Shastrfs ** History of the 
Brahmo Samaj." 



( xii ) 


(lij KESHAB CHaNDRa AND RAMKRISHNA, 
Indian Press, Allahabad pp. 402 — Nov. 1931. 

Presents the true spiritual relation that existed 
between the two great souls. The book points 
out the mis-statements and false stories manu- 
factured by interested persons and preached in 
India, America and elsewhere. 

(iii) BRAHMANANDAKESHABCHANDERSEN. 
— (in niemorium) pp, 362 + 130,+xiii (1934). 

12. UPENDRA KRISHNA GUPTA, B.A.— 

(iv) MAX MULLEk ON RAMKKISHNA AND 
KESHAB— (Allahabad, 1930, pp, 13). Re- 
printed from an article “ A Real Mahatmanand 
Keshab Chandra Sen/’ in the ‘ Interpreter and 
the Young Man/ November 1896, Calcutta. 

13. SAROJ KUMAR DAS, M.A., Ph. D.— Article on 

Keshab, published in the Navavidhaii of January 29, 
1931. A short report ot the speech delivered on 
January 8, 1931, at the Keshab Memorial meeting 
of that year. 

14. DWIJADAS DATTA, M.A., A.R.A.C.— 

“BEHOLD THE MAN” or Keshab and the 
Sadharan Ikahmo Samaj, Calcutta, pp. 289. A 
significant confession by one who was for 
many years identified with the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj (and like Saul of New Testa- 
ment times who persecuted the followers of 
Jesus, tried to persecute Keshab and those who 
followed the way of Navavidhan). 

15. B. C. GHOSH, M.A., M.B. — Articles publishedin the 

columns of the Navavidhan. These have been 
reprinted in the form of booklets entitled 
‘ FRACiMliNTS ’ in Exposition of Navavidhan. 
Very helpful to ail students of Keshub and 
Navavidhan literature. 
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16. SADlIU. AGHORENATH GUPTA— 

SHAKYA MUNI CHARIT (Life of Buddha)— 
UHRUBA PRAHLAD— RAGHUNATH DAS— 
DHARMA-SOPAN (Road to Religion). 

17. JUMINI KANTA KOAR- 

(i) THE Nf*:W VEDA, OR JEEVAN VEDA (in 
English), Karachi, 1930, p. 149. 

18. JOGENDRA KIIASTAGIR B.A.— 

DEVI SARADASUNDARI (in Bengali), Calcutta, 
1913; pp. 140. A short but very interesting life of 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s mother (with a few re- 
miniscences). 

19. HARIPADA TAKEDA.— 

Ashaciiandra Sri Brahmananda Keshab 
Chandra Sen (in Bengali), Dacca, 1915, pp. 100. 
A readable biography of Keshab Chandra Sen. 

20. SIIASI BHUSHAN TALUKDAR— 

(i) Sri, Hari Lila Rasamrita Sindhu, pp. 544, in 

two parts — (Bengali). The Evolution of 

Navavidhan in Lyric. 

(ii) Navatattvamritam, Navavidhan in easy Sanskrit. 

21. MOTILAL DAS— 

(i) Keshab Samagani. 

(ii) Sri Keshab Kahini. 

Result of careful study of Keshub. 
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